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Start Something Now—And 
Keep It Going 


Is there anything the matter with the United 
States? Is there any doubt that Uncle Sam has a 
big commercial future before him? Is there any 
question that he has the men, the money, the mate- 
rials and the opportunity to remain the world leader 
in business and industry? Does anyone think that 
six months from now American business will be 
stagnant? Does anyone think that the future of 
American business will be brightened by stagna- 
tion? Does anyone think European business men 
are sitting idle during these important days, wait- 
ing for something to happen? Which is it to be 
with American business men, wishbone or back- 
bone? 

Our boys when they were “over there’ did not 
wait—they started something and they finished it. 
American troops do not know how to retreat. 
American business men are of the same caliber. 
Now is the time for the advance of American 
business men. Start something, and start it NOW 
—-AND KEEP IT GOING. 
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ENTERS SAFETY engineering into lumber associa- 
tion work—the Southern Pine Association leads the 
way. 





Tue ‘‘INDUSTRIAL CouNcIL’’ plan of the Inter- 
national Harvester Co., as described upon page 36, 
is of much interest and greatly resembles that de- 
scribed in the Rockefeller address at the Atlantic 
City conference as being in active use by the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. and certain subsidiary corporations. 


A GonpoLA freight car built in Chicago of rein- 
forced concrete weighs 53,600 pounds and is rated 
at 100,000 pounds carrying capacity. The inventor 
states that it costs only $200 or $300 more than a 
wooden superstructure car—which sounds reason- 
able enough considering how much more weight 
you get for your money. 





Suggests Tax Exemption 
to Stimulate Building 


At the conference of governors and mayors held 
recently in Washington the suggestion that build- 
ings erected this year be declared free from taxa- 
tion for a period of seven years was offered by 
G. A. Hendricks, of Grand Rapids, Mich. Accord- 
ing to the plan proposed, buildings erected next 
year would be exempted for six years, and those 
erected in 1921 would enjoy the same immunity for 
five years, It is urged that such procedure would 
to a large degree equalize the cost of carrying out 
new building enterprises as compared with projects 





completed before war conditions lifted costs of 
labor and materials. 

It is quite possible that more or less serious 
obstacles might be encountered in putting such a 
plan into practical execution, but probably none 
that could not be overcome. In principle it has 
much to commend it. Any community might well 
afford to assume the added burden of taxation on 
postwar improvements involved in such exemption 
if it would immediately result in normal building 
activity, furnishing employment to labor and stim- 
ulating local industry and trade in all lines as noth- 
ing else can do. If it did not have such result 
there would be no increased burden to bear. In 
other words, a real revival of building enterprise 
would be cheaply bought at the price of tax exemp- 
tion on buildings erected during the next year, at 
least, and possibly during the next two or three 
years, altho it seems fairly certain that without 
artificial stimulation a normal status will be 
reached long before the expiration of such period. 





The Wood Was Really 
Cypress 


Recently a Chicago business man visited a sign 
works to order an electric box sign. He was shown 
some box frames and was told that they were made 
from the most durable wood obtainable, cypress. 
He insisted that they looked like yellow pine, but 
was shown invoices from a Chicago lumber yard 
billing cypress at $65 a thousand feet. 

He secured a sample of the wood and brought it 
to the office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The 
authorities here agreed that the wood looked more 
like pine than cypress, altho in appearance and 
size of annular rings it more nearly resembled nor- 
way pine than any of the southern pines. The 
suspicion grew that the lumber yard was ‘‘ putting 
one over’’ on the innocent sign manufacturer or 
that the sign manufacturer was working the same 
sharp practice upon his confiding customers. 

In order to secure really expert judgment the 
sample was sent to the Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis., and in due course of time a letter 
was received over the signature of Arthur Koehler, 
expert in microscopical identification of wood, 
which said in substance: 

‘*The wood is cypress (Taxodium distichum). 
Cypress is one of the most variable woods in both 
weight and color, and occasionally we find pieces 
which look more like pine than cypress, but with 
the aid of the microscope cypress can readily be 
distinguished from all other species.’’ 

The incident is here narrated for what it is 
worth; namely, that the physical appearance of 
a piece of wood is by no means an infallible guide 
to its botanical species. However, those who were 
mistaken in their judgment upon this particular 
specimen are grateful to Mr. Koehler for his con- 
sideration in conceding that the specimen really 
did look like pine. 


Factors That Encourage Better 
Farm Building 


The present tendency in farm building was re- 
cently reviewed in a general and interesting way 
in the National Builder. This writer points out 
that when grain and livestock were low in value 
the waste by insufficient housing was correspond- 
ingly low and farmers devoted themselves more 
actively to growing these products than to taking 
the best possible care of them when produced. As 
another factor this was a period of advancing farm 
values and the average farmer felt strongly the 
urge to invest all his available capital in more land 
rather than in building improvements. 

At present market prices for grain and livestock, 
and at present costs for agricultural machinery, 
the matter of their proper protection by housing 
assumes an entirely different aspect. The economic 
situation has changed and the more modern and 
progressive farmers have promptly revised their 


building programs in accordance with it. 
habit of inadequate farm buildings still 
with some, but must be rapidly abandoned 
that way failure lies. 

This writer does not neglect the social side of 
the subject and says: 


The wasteful saving that made farming laborious 
and colorless drove the younger generation away from 
the farm. There were none of the graces of life, of the 
things to satisfy the desire to live and enjoy. The 
future was always being discounted by the present 
putting up with hard labor and inconveniences for 
good times to come. 

Nowhere today is there greater opportunity to live 
normally and — life than on the modern farm. 
The time when nature was continually lending with- 
out interest has passed. We worked nature to the 
limit. Now we realize what it is to work with nature 
and get bigger dividends than we got loans from 
nature’s surplus. 


These ideas furnish excellent advertising copy 


for the retail lumberman in his campaign for pro- 
moting farm trade. 
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Proposed Illinois Housing 
Law Defective 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a few weeks ago re- 
ferred to a new housing act introduced in the Iowa 
legislature. A bill has now been introduced in 
Illinois which bears every indication of having 
come from the same general source. It has been 
revised somewhat by someone in many minor pro- 
visions, but in its general characteristics is a twin 
to the Iowa bill. It is not known just what the 
original source of inspiration is for these bills, but 
similar bills may be expected in other States. 

The Illinois bill has already drawn criticism in 
the public press. The commissioner of buildings 
for Chicago, himself a builder of wide experience, 
considers the bill too drastic, a belief which is 
probably better based upon the fact that this is a 
most unfortunate time to suggest more limitations 
upon building than upon anything to be found in 
the text itself. He, however, further criticises it 
as being in many places vague and loosely drawn, 
which criticism is absolutely sound. 

On the other hand, Lawrence Veilier, secretary 
of the American Housing Association, passing thru 
Chicago on his way to Springfield to oppose the 
bill, bases his opposition upon the allegation that 
it is too liberal. When he comes to giving details, 
however, he places himself under the unfortunate 
suspicion of having never read the bill, if he said 
the things which the reporter places within quota- 
tion marks. He said that ‘‘it permitted the use 
of an alcove as a sleeping room even tho it had no 
window.’’ Curiously enough, the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN had already penciled in its draft of the 
bill that particular provision as being senselessly 
strict because it provides ‘‘no habitable room in 
any dwelling hereafter erected shall be enclosed 
or subdivided at any time wholly or in part by 
curtains, portieres, fixed or movable partitions or 
other contrivance or device unless such part of the 
room so enclosed or subdivided shall contain a sep 
arate window as herein required and shall have a 
floor area of not less than 80 square feet.’’ Ac- 
cording to this language it would be impossible to 
hang even the flimsiest sort of portiere curtains 
down a grillway opening. 

Another feature of this gentleman’s criticism of 
the bill was that in another respect he found it more 
liberal than the Chicago building code and an- 
nounced that it would thus serve to repeal that 
feature of the Chicago code. He evidently had not 
noticed that the bill expressly states that its pro- 
visions are minimum provisions, and that wherever 
in the State there exists a stricter code the provi- 
sions of that code shall remain effective. 

This act like the Iowa act appears to be drawn 
with features of sanitation and ventilation in view 
much more than features of fire protection. Some 
of the provisions are very curious. Among these 
is the requirement that a space used for the stor- 
age when not in use for a bed or other sleeping de- 
vice must have a window opening directly upon 
the street or upon a yard or approved court. Apply 
this to the sort of wall bed which closes into a wall 
space just large enough to receive it without any 
additional closet. Wall beds of this type are usu- 
ally erected in vertical tiers running thru several 
floors, with a ventilating shaft serving them all. 
More often than not they are located on inside 
walls where they will not interfere with suitable 
window space. Why should a ventilating system 
which is working all the time be ignored in favor 
of a window which may be opened, but perhaps 
never is opened? 

The provisions regarding wooden buildings are 
interesting chiefly in what is omitted. An apart- 
ment building may be of wood not over two stories 
high and with not over two families on a floor. 
No lumberman will probably be heard to protest 
that larger apartment buildings should be con- 
structed with wooden walls. It is, however, re- 
quired that in such a building the foundation and 
basement walls shall be of masonry to the under- 
side of the first floor. It is generally conceded, 
however, that fire resistive protection of the base- 
ment ceiling in such instances is a good thing. 
The recommended code of the National Board, we 
believe, suggests the use of plaster upon metal lath, 
especially over the furnace room. This act does 
not require it, and it permits wooden construction 
without any requirements whatever as to fire stop- 
ping or the other desirable protective features, such 
as thickness of fireplace backs, approved construc- 
tion and lining of chimneys, protection of hot air 
furnace flues in wooden walls and partitions, fire 
stop ledges at floors on brick walls and many other 
well understood fire protective features. 

Another section provides that no dwelling shall 
be so altered as to have the light or ventilation of 
any room or hall diminished in any way. A reason- 
able wording would prevent only a diminution be- 
low the limit set for new construction. There are 


many other foolish little things like that in the bill, 


he health department the 


responsibility for compiling and maintaining a 
complete city directory. This is the section that re- 
quires every owner and lessee to file his name and 
address with the health department with informa- 
tion as to the number of apartments in the build- 
ing, the number of rooms in each apartment, and 
the number of occupant families. That would evi- 
dently require some considerable accession to the 
number of health department employees to main- 
tain any such record in a city like Chicago. 

The bill is apparently an honest attempt toward 
better housing. It does not contain any vicious at- 
tacks upon wood in building construction. It might 
well be made the nucleus of an excellent housing 
bill; but it obviously requires expert attention, and 
if it is to have it the lumbermen should be repre- 
sented in its revision. It would be better, however, 
if the question of stricter building legislation were 
not added to the other burdens that lie upon build- 
ing at this time. 


Lumbermen Conferring on 


Redfield Plan 


The conference of lumbermen in Washington this 
week had not at the time of going to press arrived 
at any very definite destination, chiefly because the 
steel men were still blocking the main track. In- 
asmuch, however, as it appears that the steel in- 
dustry has some very material price concessions to 
make, and is represented in Washington with full 
authority to conclude them, the lumbermen are glad 
to give them all the time needed. 

The most obvious feature in the informal lumber 
conferences thus far held is the general attitude of 
good feeling and good will. Many of the lumber- 
men went to Washington without fully understand- 
ing the plan but apparently with open minds for 
the explanation that awaited them. They are also 
feeling somewhat better over the very obvious fact 
that present mill prices do not afford much margin 
for further reduction without reducing wages and 
involving an actual loss in operation. It is becom- 
ing apparent that those who speak for the Govern- 
ment in urging this plan do not go so far as to ex- 
pect any of the building industries actually to eat 
into their capital in order to make low prices. 

JYommunications from the north Pacific coast, for 
instance, indicate that concessions made early in 
the year make selling prices $5 or more under cost 
and the manufacturers are discovering that they 
went too far in offering this price inducement for 
orders in order to keep labor employed. 


The lumbermen also brought to Washington the 
information that lumber buyers (as might be ex- 
pected) are disposed at this time to wait to see 
what is done about price adjustment before trans- 
forming any outstanding price inquiries into defi- 
nite orders, This movement to get business started 
is, therefore, actually retarding business, and it 
will continue to have this effect until the stabilized 
price is definitely announced. 


The lumbermen believe, therefore, that what is 
to be done should be done quickly, and while those 
in Washington did not go with authority to com- 
mit the entire industry they will undoubtedly urge 
upon the industry prompt action to validate any 
agreement that may be reached with the industrial 
board on building lumber prices. 


Probably, therefore, by next week there may be 
something more definite to report. 


Now Is the Time to Iron Out 
Those Differences 


Two letters received in the same mail by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN one day this week afford 
considerable food for thought. One is from a re- 
tailer and the other from a manufacturer, situated 
in widely separated States. Both complain of the 
attitude, with regard to prices, of the branch of 
the lumber industry to which the other belongs. 
The retailer thinks that manufacturers and whole- 
salers are making too much profit, and the manu- 
facturer entertains the same opinion with regard 
to retailers—at least those of his own territory. 


The retailer’s letter reads as follows: 


We notice in the AMpRICAN LUMBHRMAN a statement 
to the effect that some yersons claim that building 
material has advanced 68 percent from the pre-war 
basis, but that lumber has advanced less than other 
items. On Aug. 8, 1916, we paid $19.50 a thousand 
for a car of lumber, and last November we paid $37.50 
for the same stock. Yet they are always harping on 
the claim that lumber has not advanced much. It 
will have to come down some before there will be any 
improvement in building. Not alone must lumber come 
down, but all kinds of building material. War prices 
can not be kept up now. 


Following is the letter received from the manu- 
facturer : 


The Government is agitating the question of reducing 
the price of lumber in order to encourage building. 








The public is under the impression that the lumber 
manufacturers are getting enormous profits out of 
their business, which is not a fact but a delusion, 
The retailers in this section are asking their trade from 
$20 to $30 above the manufacturers’ price, and their 
profit is entirely out of proportion to the manufactur. 
ers’ price. The lumber journals and the lumber manu- 
facturers should in some way inform the public, by 
agitation of their prices, as to just what the lumber 
retailers are paying for the product. 


These and other letters concerning similar situ. 
ations arising from time to time show the need of 
a closer understanding of each other’s problems by 
retailers, manufacturers and wholesalers. It ig 
more than likely that if the retailers who feel that 
they are paying too much for their lumber, and the 
manufacturers and wholesalers who feel that re- 
tailers are profiteering, should get together in the 
same room and thresh out their differences they 
would find that the causes of friction and misun- 
derstanding would rapidly evaporate, to a very 
large degree; and in the comparatively few cases 
where the complaints are well founded the offend- 
ing party would see the error of his way and re- 
solve henceforth to ‘‘tote fair’’ with his trade and 
with the industry at large. Now is preéminently 
a time when differences should be relegated to the 
background and unity be earnestly sought for, 90 
that the whole lumber industry, with its common 
interests, may unitedly move forward to the con- 
quest of the field of opportunity that lies open 
before it. 


Helping the Home Builder Finance 
His Project 


Educational campaigns to arouse the latent de- 
sire for his own ‘‘vine and fig tree’’—or, more ex- 
actly, his own rooftree—that exists in the heart of 
every rightly constituted human being are essen- 
tial to the success of the great home building move- 
ment that is now being aggressively pushed by gov- 
ernmental, associational and local agencies thru- 
out the country. To arouse, or create, desire for a 
home is, however, only half the battle. In many 
cases it is absolutely impossible for the one in 
whom the desire for a home has been implanted to 
realize his ambition unless a strong helping hand, 
in a financial sense, is extended. The building and 
loan associations, to such extent as they function 
adequately in any given community, meet this need 
admirably, and their scope should be increased until 
the facilities of a strong, well conducted association 
of this kind are available to every prospective home 
builder in the land. This, however, is not yet the 
case, and there is need in many communities of 
plans and methods for furnishing funds for the 
erection of homes upon terms that the average 
wage earner or salaried man can meet. 

It appears from an interview had by an AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN representative this week with 
Henry G. Foote, a prominent lumberman of Minne- 
apolis and president of the Building Material Ex- 
change of that city, that a plan has been evolved, 
in connection with the extensive home building cam- 
paign now being conducted there, for supplying the 
needed financial aid along eminently practical lines, 
In broad outline, it is purposed to raise a revolving 
fund of $250,000, to be subscribed by the business 
men of the city, for lending thru a corporation to 
be organized, to prospective home builders, up to 
70 percent of the value of the improved property, 
at 7 percent interest. Instead of making a loan 
to run one, two or three years, or longer, the bor- 
rower begins at once to repay in monthly instal- 
ments, the amount of which presumably is deter- 
mined by the size of the loan and his earning ca- 
pacity. Thus both the margin of security and the 
borrower’s equity in the property steadily increase 
from month to month. This is essentially the plan 
upon which a well known system of loan banks, 
catering to small borrowers, is operating with very 
marked success in a number of the larger cities of 
the country, not only rendering a valuable service 
to a class of borrowers that the large commercial 
banks would not care to bother with but also pay- 
ing good dividends to the promoters, who are sub- 
stantial and public spirited business men of the 
several communities in which these banks are sit- 
uated. 


The Minneapolis plan appears to be sound and 
practical, and possibly it offers a valuable sugges: 
tion to other cities planning home building cam- 
paigns. 


THE NEW barge tariff on lumber from St. Louis 
southward makes a higher rate on chestnut poles 
‘‘when manufactured from cherry, walnut, ma 
hogany’’ and certain other higher priced woods, 
than when they are manufactured of chestnut. The 
same basic principle of rate-making applies to ma- 
hogany fenceposts and mine props. These little 
aberrations do no harm, but when it comes to class!- 
fying cedar shingles and posts with cabinet woe 
merely because cedar as a wood is in that category 
the ratemakers are just a little out of line. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


SOFT WOOD SHAVINGS WANTED 


We are looking for a large supply of planer shavings 
from California white pine or some similar light col- 
ored wood. Southern yellow pine, cypress, poplar and 
such woods will not answer. We will need about ten 
tons a day or more and it would not all have to be 
from one location. We could take this material un 
paled ; that is, it could be blown to a bin and handled 
by us without expense to the manufacturer other than 
plowing it over.—INQuiry No. 57. 


[The above inquiry comes from Indiana. If 
California pine is suitable northern white pine 
should be and the freight rate would be much more 
reasonable. If cypress and yellow poplar will not 
qualify for color there are few other woods which 
will, altho basswood and possibly cottonwood might 
be considered. The inquiry does not state whether 
the shavings must be entirely clean of fine material. 

The inquiry, however, appears to be one well 
worth investigating by anyone in a position to 
supply the need. The address will be supplied upon 
request.— EDITOR. ] 





WILLOW LUMBER WANTED 
We are experiencing considerable difficulty in secur- 
ing 1-inch Nos. 2 and 3 willow, resawn in center, 
rough. Would it be possible for you to list this item 
under Query and Comment ?—INquiry No. 118. 
[The address of the inquirer will be supplied 
upon request.—EbI1Tor. | 








CO-OPERATION IN MANUFACTURING 

Have you any information at hand as to codperation 
as applied to the hardwood manufacturing lumber busi 
ness? We have been thinking about this for some time 
and would like to get all the data available regarding it. 
I appreciate the fact that a great many concerns are 
looking in this direction for a solution of their labor 
troubles, but I have not heard of anybody in our line 
who has made the experiment. 

It seems to me that something of this kind has got 
to come sooner or later and as stated above I am 
anxious to learn all I can about it. I am not sure 
that we will want to put this into effect in our own 
plant, but I am ready to consider it.—INQuiry No. 538. 


[The above inquiry comes from a well known 
manufacturer who is making an earnest inquiry on 
this subject but does not care to have personal 
publicity. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is not in- 
formed at this time regarding any lumber manu- 
facturing enterprise operating on a completely co 
operative basis. Our readers will have noticed from 
what was said of the Thomas E. Coale Lumber Co., 
of Philadelphia, on page 59 of the issue of March 
15, that this well known Philadelphia wholesaling 
concern has for some time been very successfully 
operating upon a completely codperative plan. By 
this it is meant that the plan includes all employees 
and not merely the more important ones. 

The codperative plan has been introduced to 
some extent in various lines of industry in the 
United States, altho it has never gained the foot- 
hold here that it has in England and in some other 
of the European countries. 

It may be well to inquire briefly into what is 
understood to be the typical codperative plan. In 
Russia under the present regime and also in this 
country, according to the I. W. W. industrial theory 
a cobperative industry is one managed entirely by 
the workmen who themselves supply the capital 
and themselves choose such leadership or supervision 
as is provided. To a considerable extent this was 
also the plan of the old time guild. At that time 
it was a logical arrangement because industry was 
then largely conducted with hand tools and required 
no such enormous plant investment as characterizes 
industry today. In the modern coéperative plant, 
as it is generally understood, we have capital and 
supervision working along with labor but have an 
understood agreement that from the net profits of 
the operation (usually the annual net profits) a 
certain proportion shall be alloted to the manage- 
ment or ownership and a certain percentage shall 
be distributed to the wage earners, usually as a 
percentage upon the amount of their wages and 
sometimes with certain limitations as to length and 
quality of service. 

The plan has some merits in comparison with 
the day wage system (which lacks entirely the 
desired quality of incentive); but it has also its 
disadvantages, which are very frankly stated by J. 
Lee Nicholson in his well known work on ‘‘ Factory 
Organization and Costs’’ where he says: 

It is essentially unjust, first, because it possesses 
the same fault as the day rate plan in that it does not 
discriminate between good and poor workmen. Again, 
the profits or losses of a factory generally depend a 
sreat deal on factors clearly outside the workingman’s 
Scope, such as the efficiency of the selling force, busi- 
hess shrewdness in taking contracts etc. If these 
result in gains the workingman has no particularly just 
claim on the profits thereby derived ; and, on the other 
hand, if these policies result in loss he would be the 
first to remonstrate against having to help stand losses 
for which he was not responsible. In any case the 
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rewards are too far removed in the future to have any 
effective value in inciting a keen interest in increasing 
the production. 

There is only one practical way of handling a profit 
sharing plan in a manufacturing industry, and that 
only applies in certain cases. The plan consists of 
setting a price on every article manufactured. The 
factory is then charged only with such expenditures as 
relate directly to its production and over which the 
factory management has supervision. Credit is then 
given to the factory at these scheduled prices for all 
articles produced whether they are sold or not. At the 
end of the year, or when an actual inventory is taken, 
the factory account in the ledger will show the factory 
profit and will represent the saving or difference be- 
tween the actual cost and schedule prices. The saving, 
according to this plan, is distributed among the fore- 
men of the various departments and in some instances 
among the employees as well according to the rate of 
pay for each. A penalty, of course, is provided for 
poor attendance and other penalties of various kinds 
may be incorporated in the plan according to the 
conditions under which the plan is operated. 

Stock distributing is more likely to be successful in 
very small shops where there are not so many inter- 
mediaries between owner and factory hands. In large 
factories it is hardly practicable, largely for the same 
reasons that were given relative to profit sharing. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be glad to wel- 
come information regarding any experiment in co- 
operation in lumber manufacturing.—Eprror. } 


WHAT DELIVERY FULFILS CONTRACT? 


We are having a little controversy with a customer 
and would like to have your opinion on the following 
either direct or thru your “Query and Comment” de- 
partment: 

On Aug. 23 we sold a carload of inch black walnut 
to a firm operating a large yard which we shall desig 
nate as “B,” and the sale was made on grade with no 
percentages specified, altho it was assumed by all 
parties concerned that it was to be log run stock with 
none of the better grades left out. We placed the 
order with a small mill not operated by us and the car 
was shipped Sept. 6. B was assembling walnut at his 
yard to be reshipped to a party whom we shall call 
“Cc,” C having a Government order for this class of 
stock to be used in airplane work. ‘The car arrived at 
destination within a few days after date of shipment 
and was unloaded without being inspected. B paid 
our invoice and we, in turn, paid the shipper. 

About Dec. 1 C sent an inspector to B’s yard to 
take up the walnut under contract, there being several 
carloads ready to ship. It then developed that our 
shipper had held out 1,482 feet of wide stock suitable 
for propeller blades. The inspector refused to take 
the balance of the lumber (the other stock on the yard, 
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we believe, as well as our shipment), the armistice 
having been signed and the demand for this class of 
lumber having practically ceased, and it looked like 
he was hunting an excuse to get from under his 
contract. We got in touch with the shipper and dis 
covered that the 1,482 feet had been laid out but that 
this item was still at his mill and could be shipped 
to the yard at any time. 

B is trying to get us to take the lumber and refund 
his remittance. The position we take is that all claims 
should be presented within a reasonable time after 
receipt of the goods and that if the claim had been 
made at that time there would have been no trouble in 
reselling the lumber, there being an exceptional demand 
for that stock as long as the war continued. We had 
nothing to do with the delay in C’s inspector coming 
to the yard and we were not interested in B’s sale to C, 
It is our desire to be fair and as a matter of interest 
shall appreciate it if you will kindly pass judgment on 
this matter.—INqQuiry No. 42. 

[ Assuming that this was an actual sale of log run 
product the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will apply to 
it a well established principle of the law. The 
contention of our correspondent is entirely correct 
in as far as it relates to such questions of the qual- 
ity of the material as may be determined promptly 
from inspection. It, however, happens that mate- 
rial is often sold upon the representation of its 
suitability for a certain use and when applied to 
that use it is found that this representation is not 
correct. Where this is so because of certain in- 
herent qualities that do not appear upon inspection 
and appear only upon use, this is held to be suffi- 
cient grounds for rejection after a material delay. 

The above question is not in the present case. It 
does appear, however, that the product was not 
actually log run, a fact which of course was not 
evident to the buyer at the time of its receipt but 
developed later. He was then, of course, entitled 
to refuse that portion of the product which had 
been delivered to him. It is probable that he could 
not insist upon its refusal if the missing portions, 
properly substantiated, were tendered. 

Assuming that our inquirer purchased from a 
small mill upon the same conditions under which he 
sold it would seem that he can hold the mill in the 
matter and require the mill man to save him free 
from any loss on the transaction.—EDITor. | 


PORTABLE BAND MILLS FOR THE WEST 


I wonder if you could tell me thru your Query 
and Comment department whether there has yet been 
made and placed on the market a satisfactory portable 
band mill of reasonable capacity which could be used 
economically in western soft pine, fir and larch, which 
are found in small isolated patches on the western 
benches where transportation is rather difficult. The 
timber I have in mind runs about six logs to the thou- 
sand feet, in short logs of 12 to 16 feet. Any data 
which you might be able to give on this subject would 
be very much appreciated.—INquiry No, 71. 


[The above inquiry comes from a lumberman in 
Vancouver, B. C. There are, of course, entirely 
successful portable band mills in use in the eastern 
hardwood section. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
is not informed, however, as to their adaptability 
to this rough western country and will be pleased 
to receive information from manufacturers and 
refer it to this inquirer. A bulletin recently issued 
by the Forest Service covering small sawmill opera- 
tions in the West appears to deal entirely with cir- 
cular sawmills.—EDITOor. | 





PROTEST TELEPHONE SERVICE 


Herewith attached copy of letter we are writing the 
president of our local telephone company. We are 
also sending copies of this letter to other trade jour- 
nals and to the following people: Postmaster Gen- 
eral Burleson, Washington, D. C.; Senator I. L. Len- 
root, Washington, D, C.; O. T. Swan, secretary North- 
ern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
Oshkosh, Wis.; N. EK. Boucher, secretary Northern 
White Cedar Association, Minneapolis, Minn.; A. B. 
Solie, manager Northern Wisconsin Traffic Association, 
Wausau, Wis. It occurs to us that thru the columns 
of your valued journal you may be able to create a 
sentiment that will demand relief from this unfortu- 
nate and extremely unpleasant condition. We feel 
you are in position to handle this matter better than 
we could possibly hope to do and if you can agree with 
our position, and start the agitation, we feel confident 
it will not be very long before satisfactory results are 
obtained.—J. W. Jones, Manager Brown Land & 
Lumber Co., Rhinelander, Wis. No. 91. 


[The enclosed letter which is referred to is ad- 
dressed to the president of the Rhinelander Tele- 
phone Co., and is as follows: 


You are not at fault in the matter to which we direct 
your special attention, but we want to put ourselves 
on record with you, thereby enabling you to pass the 
complaint along to whomever you may feel are the 
proper parties, in an effort to overcome present very 
disagreeable conditions. 

We refer to the recent change of rates etc., put into 
effect by the postmaster general. They are not only 
complicated—making them difficult to understand— 
but seriously interfere with the use of the ’phone in 
business. To us they appear manifestly unfair, and 
partake entirely too much of the useless “red tape’”’ 
usually indulged by Government rulings. 

It is not only the heavy increase in expense to which 
we object, but the delay, restrictions ete. As a 
marked example of the utter foolishness of the system, 
one of our representatives was in Minneapolis a few 
days ago and wanted to call the office here and reverse 
the charges—a perfectly legitimate and reasonable 
thing to do—but before they would tell him whether 
or not they had the party on the wire he was com- 
pelled to put up 35 cents and then in answer to a 
question was advised that in case the party was not 
on the line the 35 cents was forfeited. 

What was the use of reversing the call? 


Why the demand for payment for a service not ren- 
dered? It is not our desire to burden you with details 
of many unpleasant experiences we are having, but we 
do desire to strenuously oppose the continuance of the 
present system, or, rather, lack of system. 

In our judgment the present rulings are not only 
a severe handicap but will result in a heavy decrease 
in long distance business, The telephone has devel- 
oped to be a very vital factor in the life of business— 
we might liken it to the nerves of the body—and any 
undue pressure brought to bear on any particular 
spot brings about a condition that handicaps the har- 
monious action of the whole. 

If there were words available that would emphasize 
our attitude toward this monstrosity that has been 
forced upon the American public we should take pleas- 
ure in their use. 

You are privileged to use this letter in any way you 
feel may assist in overcoming conditions mentioned. 


Undoubtedly the sentiments here expressed will 
be cordially endorsed by many large users of the 
telephone in other lumber sections of the United 
States. The lack of tact and disregard of State 
regulation shown in this matter can only be paral- 
leled by the utterly tactless and foolish effort of 
the Federal Railroad Administration to advance 
suburban railroad fares, which was attempted in 
Chicago but was intended as a general policy to 
be followed later thruout the country. The peo- 
ple who have for many years been advancing the 
socialistic idea of Government operation of public 
utilities must be somewhat embarrassed by these 
ineidents.—Eb1Tor. } 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS — 


No one in close touch with the domestic com- 
mercial situation can have failed to note the 
great optimism with which the nation’s captains 
of industry and finance—who may be expected 
to sense the future with greater accuracy than 
most other people—regard the progress of eco- 
nomic readjustment to a normal basis. In certain 
leading branches of commerce there has been 
during the week a growth of actual transactions 
and a strengthening of that sentiment which is 
essential to further revival, and where no gains 
have been made the attributable reason has been 
chiefly price uncertainty. There naturally still 
are many buyers who are awaiting further possi- 
ble drops in prices before entering the market 
on any enlarged scale, and consequently the basic 
industries are not yet, except in some individual 
instances, expanding their activities. But this is 
as must be expected under the circumstances and 
does not indicate any weakness in the situation. 
In due time, when the price recessions which are 
inevitable as general conditions adjust them- 
selves are judged to have gone far enough, the 
business that is now being and ever since the 
signing of the armistice has been postponed and 
stored up will be released, with most satisfying 
results. An undoubted factor in the hopefulness 
of the situation is the disposition of the Govern- 
ment to codperate with business, and this tend- 
ency may be expected to grow with the settle- 
ment of the terms upon which a definite peace 
will be proclaimed. Uncertainty inevitably will 
prevail until the nation is assured of what are 
to be the principles upon which its future rela- 
tions with other nations, a very vital factor in 
domestic prosperity, are to be based. 


* * * 


Manufacturers expect that unless the demand 
for rough North Carolina pine lumber picks up 
soon additional mills will have to close down, 

because prices are so low and pro- 
NORTH duction costs so high that an even 
CAROLINA balance can not be maintained. 
PINE In the dressed lumber market 

there is a continued improvement, 
however, and there is a strong tendency toward 
advanced prices. The small mills are now quot- 
ing on some items according to the Government 
maximum list of Dec. 31; and the larger mills, 
altho they do not get much business, hold out 
for several dollars above this list and show no 
disposition to give any concessions, feeling that 
the higher prices are due them following the 
trying times they have faced and that if business 
at such prices will not come forth at this time 
conditions will soon change for the better, when 
the general commercial transition has progressed 
a little farther. Mill operations are curtailed by 
a lack of logs and there is a shortage of woods- 
men. Production of fifty mills reporting to the 
North Carolina Pine Association for the week 
ended March 8 was 7,900,000 feet, or 45 percent 
of normal, compared with about 8,400,000 for 
the week ended March 1. Shipments for the 
week amounted to 84 percent of production and 
orders to 63 percent of shipments. 


* * * 


The southern pine market shows greater activ- 
ity, actual transactions growing more and more 
numerous as consumers become satisfied that they 
will gain little if anything by 
delaying contemplated operations, 
and the volume of inquiries grow- 
ing steadily, until it is character- 
ized by reports from some manufacturing centers 
as very good. The active call for railway mate- 
rial which was expected to materialize this spring 
apparently has been postponed again thru the 
failure of the railroad appropriation bill to pass 
Congress, and now is not likely to materialize 
before the future of the railroads becomes clearer 
and more reassuring. But the retail trade is 
picking up steadily in practically all sections of 
the country, the prospective builder now begin- 
ning to become reconciled to the idea that build- 
ing costs will not change materially from their 
present levels for sometime at least. Deeply 
concerned over the hesitancy of the public to 
begin building operations at this time, when 
there is such a pressing need for dwellings and 
for work and trade to restore the economical 
equilibrium of the country, many official and 
semiofficial agencies have undertaken a study of 
the situation as regards prices of building mate- 
rials and all of them that have gone into the 
subject thoroly have reached the conclusion that 
they, and least of all lumber prices, are not too 
high and that no material reduction in them may 
be expected for perhaps'a long time. Thus one 
authority states that building costs, all told, 
will not come down more than 5 percent. The 


SOUTHERN 
PINE 


Government is now in conference with the leaders 
of the major industries in order to find out on 
behalf of the public what the exact price situ- 
ation is and to assist in making any adjustment 
such as would be fair to buyer and seller alike 
and would especially serve to promote an im- 
mediate resumption of building. Its decision, 
which will be publicly announced as soon as 
possible, should go a long way toward the de- 
sired end. Returning to the subject of retail 
demand for lumber, the dealers generally find 
mill stocks so low and broken, owing to the 
recent lengthy interruption of produetion by in- 
clement weather, that it is difficult to place 
orders for immediate shipment. Production still 
is very low and orders and shipments just about 
equalize it, preventing the accumulation of any 
stock; and prices consequently are firm with an 
upward tendency. During the week ended March 
14, 154 mills reporting to the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation produced a total of 72,100,449 feet, com- 
pared with 98,713,938 feet normally; shipped 
63,688,350 feet and received orders for 58,761,714 
feet. 


* * * 


The demand for hardwoods has undergone fur- 
ther expansion during the week, and, altho busi- 
ness of course still is below normal, the situation 
is altogether favorable. And 
while shipments to meet this 
growing demand are gradually 
increasing, mill stocks are decreasing in like pro- 
portion, because of the acute log shortage which 
curtails production seriously and threatens to 
operate toward this end still further unless woods 
operations improve speedily. Thus stocks are 
alarmingly low; in fact, manufacturers in the 
Memphis district declare that the loss in hard- 
wood stocks during the last few months has been 
the heaviest experienced in fifteen years. They 
of course conduct their sales accordingly, and 
concessions, except occasionally in the case of 
some small mills with a limited market, are un- 
heard of. Industrial consumers are becoming 
increasingly greater factors in the market as the 
future clears, enabling them to look ahead a little 
more. This applies especially to the furniture 
and automobile interests. The retail trade also 
grows more active as the possibilities of a gen- 
eral home building movement grow larger. The 
‘‘Own a Home’’ campaign has been carried on 
almost universally and dealers are practically 
unanimous in stating that the results have been 
most satisfactory. 

* * * 


HARDWOODS 


Retailers thruout the country, with the excep- 
tion of the extreme East, report a growing de- 
mand for cypress, and distributers say that the 
industrial demand is constantly 
improving and that there already 
is a nearly normal call for shop 
stuff. They unanimously agree that the future 
for cypress is exceptionally bright. In the mean- 
while mill stocks are very low and badly broken, 
with some items of common very searce. Pro- 
duction has increased during the last week or 
two, but it must be remembered that it will be 
six to eight months before stocks now cut can 
be seasoned and ready for market. Prices, in- 
fluenced by a comparatively heavy and growing 
demand and low stocks, naturally are firm and 
tend upward, some manufacturers already having 
advanced their quotations 50 cents to $1.50. 


. * * 7 


CYPRESS 


In the western pines territory of the Inland 
Empire there have been no noteworthy changes 
from the situation that has prevailed some weeks, 

except that more mills are now 
WESTERN _ opening up. An active trade dur- 
PINES ing the spring and summer is 
looked for by the western pines 
operators, with a possible stock shortage later 
on, because of the interruptions that unsuitable 
weather has imposed on logging practically thru- 
out the winter. Some of the mills are long on 
white fir and cedar boards and are making ef- 
forts to move this class of material into middle 
west territory, and F&L, especially in dimension 
and boards, are weighing a little heavy on the 
hands of some of the western Montana mills. 
During the week ended March 8, thirty-three mills 
reporting to the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association produced 13,403,083 feet, compared 
with a normal production of 27,300,000 feet. The 
shipments of these mills amounted to 12,563,842 
feet, or 6.26 percent below production for the 
week, and orders received called for 13,200,000 
feet, or 1.51 percent below production and 5.82 
percent above shipments. Mill stocks of Cali- 
fornia white and sugar pine are being steadily 
reduced and are expected to be completely 
cleaned up by the time next season’s cut is ready 


for shipment. Manufacturers hence are optimig- 
tic over the abilities of the market for absorp- 
tion. 

* * * 

Retailers in northern pine territory report that 
their home building campaigns have been very 
successful and are already bearing fruit. A 

large number of dwellings is re- 
NORTHERN quired in the cities of the North 
PINE to relieve a pressing housing 
shortage and a brisk trade is con- 
fidently expected to develop during the coming 
summer. The industrial demand also shows some 
quickening, and the sash and door interests, ap- 
parently now convinced that there will be an 
early spurt in building, seem more inclined to 
enter the market. Ten mills reporting to the 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association during 
the week ended March 8 produced 1,444,705 feet, 
compared with 1,667,978 feet during the previous 
week, They shipped 3,835,631 feet during the 
same week, compared with shipments of 4,166,787 
feet during the foregoing week, and received 
orders calling for 2,150,337 feet, as against 3,972,- 
963 feet during the week ended March 1. 


* * * 


While the market for Douglas fir can not as 
yet be characterized otherwise than rather quiet, 
there is unmistakably a steady improvement, and 

a heavy volume of trade is not 
DOUGLAS expected to be long in coming, 
FIR Some fairly large orders for fir 
railroad ties have been placed dur- 
ing the last week or ten days and some sub- 
stantial business in this and in the cargo line is 
expected to develop soon. Stocks of most items, 
especially in the upper grades, are said to be 
low, but they might have a chance of being re- 
built in a measure before the heavy demand starts 
thru the fact that mills generally are now being 
reopened, following the prolonged Christmas 
shutdown. Labor is now reported to be more 
plentiful as well as more efficient, and this might 
aid the situation considerably. Discount Sheet 
No. 1, applying on Rail ‘‘B’’ price list, is now 
out, but brings with it no noteworthy price 
changes, being about the same as sheet No. 25 
on the basis of the old list. During the week 
ended March 8, 121 mills reporting to the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association produced 60,- 
642,274 feet, compared with a normal production 
of 75,364,000 feet; shipped 60,975,630 feet, or 
333,356 feet above the production, and received 
orders for 59,602,128 feet. 


* * * 


A matter that at this time occupies the atten- 
tion of many lumbermen interested in exporta- 
tion is that of the heavy demurrage and storage 

charges at port of shipment im- 
CURRENT posed by the railroad and steam- 
FACTORS ship companies. In addition to 
this there are other matters which 
are not just right, especially when it comes to 
financing the export shipment, and which threaten 
seriously to hamper the development of foreign 
trade unless speedily remedied. They are com- 
prehensively outlined in an important communi- 
cation to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, which appears 
on page 59 of this issue, to which attention is 
directed. These matters of excessive demurrage 
and storage charges and of delay in securing 
ship’s bill of lading until actual clearance, pre- 
venting financing until then and consequently 
placing a heavy burden on the exporter, are vital 
matters that call for early action. It can not be 
said that the export trade in lumber has as yet 
developed considerably, but there are numerous 
indications that the growth will be continuous 
and steady henceforth if unreasonable barriers 
are only removed and facilities are created in- 
stead for encouraging this growth. Reports from 
all producing centers state that the number of 
foreign inquiries is exceptionally large and that 
they literally flood the manufacturers’ offices; 
and there is more behind these inquiries than 
mere curiosity. They will eventually materialize 
into substantial business, and when they do the 
lumbermen can not afford to have it taken away 
from them thru excessive charges at port and 
cumbersome red tape methods that might plunge 
the exporter into financial embarrassment. For 
emphasis it must be repeated that definite action 
toward facilitating the foreign shipment of lum- 
ber must be taken, and the sooner the better. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN invites lumbermen 
whose interests are concerned to communicate 
to it their views on this important subject, with 
whatever suggestions they have to make. By all 
getting together, perhaps it will be possible to 
build up that foreign trade which present condi- 
tions would hinder from developing. 
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~ AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


There has been a noticeable improvement in 
business sentiment in the middle West, and while 
the general situation has not changed materially the 
gection of the country lying to the westward of 
Ohio is in a much stronger position than that to the 
eastward. The tremendous agricultural production 
of the last few years together with the high prices 
paid for farm products has contributed much to- 
ward an orderly and quick readjustment to a peace 
footing, but there is another and probably deeper 
eause for the better situation in the middle West. 
That section of the country had scarcely engaged in 
specialized war production when the armistice was 
signed, hence there were less difficulties in the way 
of changing from a war-time production to a peace 
footing. 

Labor so far as employment is concerned is again 
on the upgrade, the amount of unemployment being 
gradually reduced, the maximum in idleness having 
been reached about three weeks ago. The weak 
spots in the situation, however, are in the building, 
stone and cement industries and in the coal mining 
field as to the volume of business and employment. 
The cement industry, however, did not participate 
in the war-time advance in prices experienced by 
other lines of production, for two reasons. There 
was no pressure for increased cement production 
and the restraint placed on ordinary uses of this 
product made the supply of cement for Government 
use comparatively easy with the existing capacity. 
Cement prices are not abnormally high but are 
higher than in ordinary times. 


The middle West has been blessed with a remark- 
able winter. Absence of extreme cold and heavy 
snows has brought the winter wheat crop thru in 
good shape, and with growing weather ahead there 
ig every reason to expect a large harvest. In Indi- 
ana and northern Illinois there is fully 25 percent 
more acreage in wheat than the 10-year average, 
which means an increased production of that cereal 
and probably a decreased production of corn and 
oats or else a shortage in the hay crop as to acreage. 


Soil conditions all thru the middle West are ex- 
cellent. Roads are still impassable as a result of 
heavy rains, but a few weeks of sunshine will put 
the country in fine shape for spring plowing and 
for crop growing. This means bountiful harvests 
and will contribute much toward the readjustment 
hoped for in the cost of living. It is becoming 
evident, however, to most students that the change 
in the cost of jiving from the war level is coming 
gradually, unless some untoward development pre- 
cipitates a violent decline. At the moment nothing 
of this nature is in sight. 


Labor is progressing along peaceful lines and 
while wages are resisting an extended readjustment 
the disposition of manufacturers and others to work 
out this problem in an orderly way is contributing 
to the absence of any seriously disturbed business 
conditions, 

Manufacturers thruout the country are pursuing 
a waiting attitude in the matter of purchasing 
materials. This is the direct result of the hand to 
mouth buying of the consumer, which extends from 
the individual to the large corporations. Stocks 
of merchandise and manufactured stocks in general 
are exceedingly conservative in volume, altho the 
value is fairly large. The reason for this is the 
absence of any sharp decline in prices. Business 
men generally are beginning to realize that if they 
can liquidate their stocks of material and manu- 
factures at fairly near-war prices they will be in 
a stronger position later on, altho this is likely to 
contribute to a prolongation of the war readjust- 
ment period. Certainly under this method of pro- 
cedure there will be less losses to write off on the 
books of the various enterprises. 

Unquestionably the resistance shown by war 
prices in the readjustment to a peace footing is 
retarding activity in those lines of endeavor that 
have been comparatively dull during the period of 
actual hostilities. The building industry is an 
illustration of this. 

Not in a long time have architects felt the 
pressure that is now being put upon them by those 
making plans for building, but the plans are pre- 
paratory and orders to go ahead with construction 
are comparatively few. The builders are awaiting 
a further reduction in the cost of materials and 
labor. The time ‘is coming, however, when this 
hesitation will give way to the actual requirements, 
especially if prices become more stabilized. 

Most of the fundamentals are sufficiently sound 
to sustain a period of considerable prosperity in 
this country. How long-lived this prosperity will 
be is dependent in a measure upon the developments 
abroad. If foreign countries are able during the 

riod when America is providing for her accumu- 
lated needs to stabilize their credit situation there 
18 every reason to expect a demand for many prod- 
uets of this country in addition to food sufficient to 
absorb any surplus production. Obviously, much 
also depends upon our banking attitude. It is 


essential that credit be extended to foreign markets 
sufficient in volume to finance this international 
trade. 

One of the essentials to the development of a 
prosperous business condition is the absorption of 
the forthcoming Liberty loan issue. Business men 
and farmers show an attitude of hesitation in refer- 
ence to the new bond issue. They feel they have 
subscribed liberally to former loans and now that 
the war is over a subscription to the forthcoming 
loan would be an unnecessarily added burden to 
them, The element of patriotism no longer is a 
potent factor as in the previous loans when our 
army was engaged in actual warfare. 

No greater fallacy has been encountered in our 
business situation than this. Business men who 
hold to the theory that they have already done 
their full duty fail to take into consideration the 
effects of such a policy on their part on the general 
situation. In the first place, the Treasury needs the 
money and necessarily the country must provide it. 
Obligations have been incurred and are being in- 
curred by the Government which must be cared for. 

The fifth Liberty loan therefore will be fully 
subscribed, whether each individual manufacturer 
or farmer does his full duty or not. The question 
is not what will be the subscription to the fifth 
Liberty loan but how will the bonds be placed. Al- 
ready a very considerable part of the bond issue has 
been anticipated thru the sale to banks of Treasury 
certificates of indebtedness. This means that if 
individual investors and corporations do not sub- 
seribe liberally for the fifth Liberty loan the banks 
of the country will be compelled to take it. The 
banks already have absorbed a large part of it thru 
the purchase of these Treasury certificates. 

If the banks are compelled to absorb the bulk 
of the fifth Liberty loan, to that extent will the 
banking funds of the country, which should be 
available for credit extensions to business men and 
farmers, be tied up in an investment in permanent 
bonds, and only as these bonds can be distributed to 
the investor will the banking situation be relieved. 
The effect is clear. There will be less accommoda- 
tions at the banks available to business men, and 
those who are able to obtain credit in the form of 


loans from their banks will be compelled to pay 
higher rates of interest. Thus the burden will fall 
heavily on business and ultimately on the consumer. 

There is another feature in this situation. The 
absorption of a large volume of the fifth Liberty 
loan by the banks unquestionably will compel re- 
course by the member banks to the Federal Reserve 
banks thru the rediscount of a large volume of 
eligible paper. This means inflation, a development 
that will tend to keep prices high, delay the read- 
justment to a normal peace footing both in wages 
and in living costs, and in time will contribute to a 
disturbed business condition. 

In the present situation performance by the 
individual and the corporation in the matter of 
subscribing liberally to the fifth Liberty loan issue 
will contribute more to avert a disturbed business 
condition later on than almost any other develop- 
ment. It is far better for business and for the 
general banking situation that individuals and 
corporations borrow liberally in order to absorb the 
fifth Liberty loan than to permit it to go into the 
banks, where it will drink up a large amount of 
the banking capital and surplus of the country. 
Individual notes made for the purchase of Liberty 
bonds are rediscountable by the member banks at 
the Federal Reserve banks at a preferential rate. 
True, this is a phase of inflation, but it is a tempo- 
rary inflation made necessary by war-time require- 
ments and is not an inflation that is entirely non- 
self-liquidating. The purchase of Liberty bonds on 
borrowed money by individuals who can not see 
ahead a sufficient income to retire their loans at the 
banks obviously is undesirable. 

It is evident, therefore, that there are two impor- 
tant developments upon which business is waiting: 
First, the signing of the treaty of peace and the 
knowledge of the terms thereof, and, second, the 
character of the distribution of the fifth Liberty 
loan. Other factors, of course, are the stabilizing 
of prices temporarily and a determination of the 
bases upon which it will be safe to do business, but 
these in a large measure are dependent primarily 
upon our international relations and the markets 
that they will open up and upon our own money 
market. 





STATUS AND FUTURE OF THE CROSSTIE SUPPLY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 18.—Officials of the 
Railroad Administration frankly admit they do not 
know certainly whether the present plan of pur- 
chasing ties directly from the producer along all 
lines of railroad controlled by the Federal Govern- 
ment will produce an adequate number of cross ties. 
They believe the required number will be forth- 
coming, but are not in position to make a demon- 
stration with figures to support their judgment in 
this regard, At the same time, they are in position 
to disprove reports of a tie shortage of 90,000,000 
or any other huge figure, which have been circulated 
from time to time. 

Jan, 1, 1919, the railroads had on hand 30,000,000 
ties, or slightly more than 25 percent of the number 
used in 1918. The tie balance on Jan, 1, 1918, was 
38,000,000, and one year before it was 37,000,000. 

The new system of direct purchase was inaugu- 
rated in July, 1918. The railroads started into 
1919 with 8,000,000 less ties than they had to start 
with Jan. 1, 1918. 

Last winter was not a particularly good one for 
getting out large quantities of ties in many sec- 
tions of the country. 

Available figures show that the railroads, under 
Iederal control, in August of last year received 
2,760,000 crossties. In September the number was 
3,825,000. The October production was 4,525,000. 
In November it jumped to 4,825,000. During De- 
cember a further increase was registered, when ties 
delivered totalled 5,650,000. The figures for Janu- 
ary of this year were 5,830,000. February figures 
are not yet available, but a steady increase con- 
tinued thru that month is expected. With the fig- 
ures going upward consistently, officials are in- 
clined to believe that the new system ultimately 
will work out quite satisfactorily. 

If the roads this year use as many ties as in 
1918, 82,000,000 must be turned out. In order to 
reach this total the figures showing production for 
January must be considerably increased. The best 
tie months are said to be midsummer, taking the 
country by and large, more especially where the 
winter season is mild, according to those who are 
pinning their faith to the new system. 

It is admitted that the tie contractors who do 
largely a broker business, taking contracts from 
railroads and acting as agents in procuring them 
from the producers, have been hurt, and badly hurt, 
by the new arrangement. For example, the Valley 
Tie & Lumber Co. of Roanoke, Va., for many years 
acted as agent for the Pennsylvania Railroad, buy- 
ing ties in several southern States. Now the South- 


ern Railroad is acting as agent for the Pennsylva- 
nia, purchasing all ties delivered along its rights of 
way. This arrangement, of course, simply has 
squeezed out the Valley company. 

Any tie contractor who in the past has produced 
the larger part of his ties has the same privilege as 
the individual to cut ties and lay them down on 
railroad rights of way, and is assured a prompt 
cash settlement according to the specifications. 

While there has been considerable complaint 
about the new standard specifications, officials say 
emphatically that this arrangement is working out 
to the distinct advantage of the railroads, since 
they are ‘‘paying for what they get.’’ The new 
specifications are declared to work also to the ad- 
vantage of the tie producer, who receives a better 
price for higher grade and a relatively better price 
for other grades. 

How long the present arrangement will continue 
is problematical. If it shall transpire that it does 
not produce the requisite number of ties the old 
plan of permitting each road to find its own ties 
where it can will be restored. It was designed to 
increase tie production. It may do so, but cer- 
tainly at the expense of the big tie contractors who 
in turn buy most of the ties they sell. Here and 
there tie contractors may be in position to continue 
financial arrangements with producers and thereby 
save their bacon in spots. 

Whether the plan was devised to freeze out the 
big contractors, it undoubtedly is having that effect 
in large measure. Of course, Uncle Sam can say 
he need not worry se long as he gets the ties. He 
is in the fortunate position of furnishing about 
the only market for crossties, with the exception of 
an occasional foreign order or an order for ties for 
a short line railroad. The latter, however, usually 
cross timbered country and the ties are procured 
locally. 

Doubt is expressed here that any railroad of the 
Federal system is now short of ties, Where the 
supply is low on one road it is ample on another, 
and all that is necessary is for the proper authori- 
ties of the road that has a threatened shortage to 
get in touch with the regional supply officer or the 
central administration here and ties will be sent 
forward. 

There have been suggestions that if the existing 
system turns out the way its supporters expect the 
railroads will pool their tie interests after the pe- 
riod of Federal control and continue to buy their 
ties for cash at designated points along the lines 
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NEW BILLS MENACE FOREST PRESERVATION 


Would Eliminate Forester from Wisconsin Com- 
mission—Blow at Conservation 





Mapison, Wis., March 18.—An effort is being 
made in the State legislature thru the means of the 
Simpson bill, 379A, to repeal that part of the con- 
servation commission law providing that one of 
the three commissioners shall be an experienced for- 
ester. The bill would allow the appointment of a 
lumberman or timber cruiser to the commission and 
is considered by friends of forest preservation as 
a direct blow at the conservation program that has 
been carried on in the State for several years. 

Before the death of the late Commissioner Frank 
B. Moody, conservation had been carrying on a 
definite work for the reforestation of the State. 
State nurseries are maintained at Big Trout Lake 
in Vilas County and at Tomahawk Lake in Oneida 
County, where trees are propagated for the purpose 
of encouraging the reforestation of cut-over lands, 
the planting of trees on school grounds, to interest 
the children in conservation work. In 1918 more 
than 15,000 trees were furnished to schools, Trees 
were also sent to farmers. In both cases complete 
directions were given telling how to plant and care 
for the trees, 

More than a million and a half trees are now 
growing in these State nurseries and are supplied 
at cost to all who pay the express or freight 
charges. In the last two years a half million trees 
were thus supplied to private persons, The trees 
furnished to schools are mostly of the evergreen 
varieties, among them being white, norway and 
Sitka spruce, Douglas fir and red oak seedlings. 

The conservation commissioners are opposed to 
the bill and an effort is being made to have the 
governor appoint to Mr. Moody’s position former 
Field Director Harrington, who is with the Forest 
regiment overseas. He is familiar with the pro- 
gram of the commission and is regarded as one of 
the best men in the country for the work. 





START A SYSTEMATIC SILO CAMPAIGN 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 18.—The St. Louis Cham- 
ber of Commerce is coéperating in the movement 
to create a greater demand for silos thru northeast 
Missouri, and today sent a delegation of thirty-five 
business men to Hannibal, whence a two weeks’ 
trip will begin tomorrow. The chamber also has 
succeeded in raising a fund of $2,000 to assist in 
the work of carrying on the propaganda. 

The campaign is under the direction of the 
Northeast Missouri Agricultural & Industrial As- 
sociation and the Hannibal Chamber of Commerce 
and its purpose is to point out to the farmer how 
he can inerease the production of his farm thru 
the increased use of silos. Fodder in that section 
is practically going to waste because there is no 
place to store it. 

Kighteen counties are to be visited by agricul- 
tural experts, who will point out the benefits to be 
derived from silos. They are Scotland, Clark, 
Knox, Adair, Putnam, Sullivan, Linn, Macon, Au- 
drain, Pike, Shelby, Marion, Monroe, Ralls, Ran- 
dolph, Chariton, Mercer and Grundy counties. Air- 
planes will fly over these counties dropping on 
farms literature regarding silos. The planes will 
be sent from Scott Field, near Belleville, Ill, 

A. W. Schisler, president of the A. W. Schisler 
Seed Co. and chairman of the State development 
and agricultural committee .of the Chamber of 
Commeree, is at the head of the St. Louis delegation. 





FURNITURE MEN TAKE LABORATORY COURSES 


MapIson, WIs., March 18.—Furniture manufac- 
turers of the middle West will go to school at the 
United States Forest Products Laboratory here for 
two weeks, beginning their work today. A special 
short course similar to that offered in the college 
of agriculture is being offered for instruction in 
kiln drying of wood for furniture manufacture, 
and in the use of ply-woods, glues and finishings. 

For convenience the school is divided into two 
classes, one for the study of drying woods and the 
other for veneering and glues. Among these study- 
ing the kiln drying are H. Kronmeyer, Peru Chair 
Works, Peru, Ind.; ©. A. Marey, Grand Rapids 
Show Case Co., Grand Rapids; J. D. Halsted, 
Crocker Chair Co., Sheboygan, Wis.; J. H. Dargle, 
D. Lerby & Co. (Ine.), Gardner, Mass.; B. Frank 
Hilton, Berkey & Gay, Grand Rapids, Mich.; H. 
Hoppe, Milwaukee Chair Co., Milwaukee; R. A. 
Kelly, Wester Manufacturing Co., Superior, and 
A. K. Dewick, Wisconsin Chair Co., Port Wash- 
ington, Wis. 

Men who are interested in veneers and glues are: 
J. H. Venecklasen and John Welmers, of John 
Widdlecombe 'Co.; H. Hubert, of Berkey & Gay; 
C. J. Baldwin, of Macey & Co., and A. C. Dever- 
ean, of the Grand Rapids Chair Co., all of Grand 
Rapids, Mich, 





The courses are being conducted under the aus- 
pices of the National Association of Chair Manu- 
facturers and the Grand Rapids Furniture Associa- 
tion. 





LOYAL LEGION OPENS HEADQUARTERS 


PorTLAND, OrE., March 15.—The Loyal Legion 
of Loggers and Lumbermen of District Nos. 2 and 
3 formally opened its new headquarters at the 
southeast corner of Third and Oak Streets tonight. 
There are approximately 12,000 members of the 
legion in the two districts and representatives of 
locals from all parts of the Northwest attended the 
ceremonies. ‘Territory under jurisdiction of the 
Portland headquarters comprises all the Willamette 
and Tillamook valleys and the Columbia River dis- 
trict from Hood River to the coast. 

The entire building has been secured by the 
legion. On the lower floor will be the free em- 
ployment bureau and the reading room. The base- 
ment will be equipped with bowling alleys and 
shower baths. An auditorium will also be located 
in the basement. The employment bureau will be 
in charge of Roy Williams, formerly in the employ 
of the United States Employment Service. 





A SPECIALIST COMMANDS SUCCESS 


New Orveans, La., March 18.—To jump from 
the mill into the wholesale and commission busi- 
ness of the lumber industry and make a success- 
ful leap of it right from the start is neither a 
common nor a trifling matter. But New Orleans 
has a lumberman who styles himself a manu- 
facturers’ agent in the person of R. KH. O’Niell, 
jr., who has achieved that distinction. A few 
weeks ago Mr. O’Niell was the ‘‘whole works’’ 
at the Wena Lumber Co., of Bay St. Louis, Miss. 
He was the general manager, the office manager 
and the sales manager, all three in one, a job he 
held suceessfully for three years. But with the 





R. E. O’'NIELL, NEW ORLEANS, LA.; 
Specialist in Southern Pine Dimension 


end of the war he saw a more opportune future 
in going independently and so he resigned his mill 
job and came to New Orleans. 

Mr. O’Niell has offices in the Interstate Bank 
Building and he is specializing in 2x4’s and 2x6’s 
in all lengths. He had been manufacturing dimen- 
sion exclusively and selling it so long that he 
felt that a lumber salesman who would specialize 
in southern pine dimension, catering to the north- 
ern and eastern markets and with his office right 
in the heart of the dimension producing terri- 
tory, ought to build up a big business of it. And 
so he has. He has the confidence of a wide circle 
of Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama southern 
pine manufacturers and he is going after busi- 
ness in an aggressive manner that is bringing him 
rich results. 

While he specializes in dimension, Mr. O’Niell 
is also handling long and shortleaf yellow pine 
timbers, joist and higher grade finish. 


BURNED PLANT BEING REBUILT 


St. Louis, Mo., March 17.—Rebuilding of the 
sawmill of the Gulledge Lumber Co., at Menden- 
hall, Miss., which was destroyed by fire March 4, 
is well under way, according to advices received 
here by J. A. Meyer, sales manager of the Consoli- 
dated Saw Mills Co., which handles the output of 
the company. Three days after the fire the frame 
work was started and new machinery of the most 
modern type ordered. The rebuilt plant will be a 
single band mill, with a gang, of 60,000 feet daily 
capacity, as was the burned one. 





MILLS SHOULD ADVANCE SOLDIERS’ FARES 


Full Labor Quota Otherwise Not Obtainable— 
Workers Without Funds 


St. Louis, Mo., March 17.—Short of labor be- 
cause their workers are leaving the mills to re. 
turn to farm work, the southern pine manufactur. 
ers are looking to discharged negro soldiers to fill 
their depleted ranks. Capt. C. C. Wyatt, assistant 
Federal director for Mississippi, was in St. Louis 
last week to obtain 200 negro laborers for the saw- 
mills in and around Meridian, Thru the assistance 
of Clyde A. Reed of the United States employment 
service, working with the bureau for replacing sol- 
diers, sailors and marines, the men were rounded 
up. The negroes, all discharged soldiers, were 
not sent south, however, because the mills had not 
provided Capt. Wyatt with the necessary trans- 
portation and he returned without them. Mr, 
Reed said: 

It is most unreasonable to expect discharged soldiers, 
white or black, to be able to have sufficient money to 
pay their own transportation and those who want this 
class of labor must be prepared to advance transporta- 
tion charges, 

It is necessary, too, that there should be a “pilot,” 
a man who will see that the negroes reach their destina- 
tion and do not stop on the way, and we will not 
undertake to handle any great numbers unless there is 
a “pilot” furnished either by the employers or the 
department. If the mills in the South need any such 
labor we will be glad to serve them, 

The bureau for replacing soldiers, sailors and 
marines has on file applications for jobs from 
stenographers, accountants, machinists and timber 
workers. 


TO RECONVERT OLD CAIRO PLANT 


Catro, IL., March 18.—Two large deals pending 
in Cairo are hanging, as it were, by a single thread 
and either one or both may go thru yet this week 
and either or both be of great help to this city. 
Both of them contemplate the purchase and taking 
over of the old Greer-Wilkinson plant in the indus- 
trial district and converting it into a live factory 
giving work to many employees. 

One concern would convert the Greer-Wilkinson 
plant into a sort of a refinery plant—something 
new in this part of the country. The company con- 
templates using a material found in this section of 
the country, refining it in the Cairo plant and 
reshipping the product west to be used in a very 
large industry. Capitalists who have had their 
eyes on this material and on this vacant factory 
have said that they will be here the last of this 
week to look it over and see about closing a deal. 

The other proposition is a new box factory which 
contemplates turning the Greer-Wilkinson plant 
into a box concern and manufacturing boxes. This 
would likewise be an acceptable addition to Cairo 
and either concern will be gladly welcomed to this 


city. 
PREPARING FOR THE VICTORY LOAN 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., March 17.—This city appar- 
ently intends to keep up its good record among 
the lumber trade as a staunch supporter of the 
Government in its loans. 'The Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change, which has handled the work for the lumber 
trade and gone sailing over the top every time, has 
now taken up the work for the Victory loan. John 
I. Coulbourn, of Coulbourn Bros., has again been 
appointed chairman of the lumbermen’s committee, 
and the aim will be to have as many as possible of 
the former very able committee to work with him. 
Frederick 8, Underhill will again be chairman of 
Group 17, of which the lumbermen are a part, and 
probably J. Randall Williams, jr., will be one of the 
vice chairmen of the Industrial section, Just what 
the allotment will be has not been announced, but 
it is safe to say that this outfit will get it. 


FORESTER RETURNS FROM WAR 


PoRTLAND, ORE., March 15.—Capt. James Frank- 
land, of the maps and surveys department of the 
U. 8. Forest Service, here, has returned to his old 
position after a year of military service, the last 
half of it spent overseas attending special schools 
for short periods, three days of which he spent in 
the front lines learning the use of gas as a part 
of his course. Capt. Frankland will stay some 
time in Seattle before resuming active duties here. 

About 1,400,000 baby Douglas fir trees will be 
planted in Oregon and Washington this spring by 
the Forest Service to help supply the timber needs 
of the Pacific Northwest in the year 2019, when 
it is figured they will have matured. The greatest 
number will go toward reforesting the vicinity of 
Mount Hebo, where 500 acres will be restocked. 
About 225 acres of the Soledue burn in the Olym- 
pic will be replanted and the remainder of the 
trees will be planted at Oakridge on the Cascade 
national forest, Rustler peak in the vicinity of 
Butte Falls, Ore., and on the Crater and Still 
Creek, near Rhododendron, on the Oregon forest, 
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TACOMA’S SHIP YARD STRIKE ENDS 


Men Resume Work on Former Basis—Yards 
Employ Full Labor Quota 


TacoMA, WAsH., March 15.—The ship yards 
strike came to a formal end Tuesday in Tacoma 
after having been on seven weeks. The workers 
are returning to their places in the various yards 
here, both steel and wood, as fast as the companies 
can get their plants under way after the long tie- 
up. The men return under the same conditions and 
at the same wages as prevailed prior to the strike 
which began Jan. 21. The return followed a refer- 
endum vote of all the unions involved in Tacoma, 
Seattle and on Grays Harbor. At the Seaborn 
Shipbuilding Co. wood yard approximately 350 men 
found work at the start. At the Wright Ship- 
building Co. wood yard about 300 men were taken 
in at the start. The Todd plant, a steel yard em- 
ploying about 8,000 men, started with a minimum 
of around 2,000 and is increasing the force daily 
back to normal. The big wood yard of the Tacoma 
Shipbuilding Co., which had no labor troubles and 
was not affected by the strike, has been employing 
about 350 men at its yards. 

When stop orders came last week from the Fleet 


high. All the work on the physics building as 
well as all the work on the six barracks was done 
by men in the vocational section of the corps 
who had had no experience in carpentry, but who 
were sent to the university by the Government 
for training. 

About seventeen men took the work in car- 
pentry. In six weeks the construction of the bar- 
racks and physics building was completed. The 
total space enclosed by the barracks was one 
acre and 4,870 square feet; the buildings had a 
volume of approximately a million cubic feet. In 
all, 550 windows and seventy doors were placed, 
the frames of which were made by the students in 
the university shops. Tables, benches and equip- 
ment for the mess halls to seat 556 men were 
also made in the shops, as well as working benches 
and cabinets for the automobile mechanics and 
tables and equipment for the radio men. Four 
hundred thousand feet of lumber was used and 
12,000 pounds of nails. 





MODERN LOGGING ON THE MENOMINEE 


MARINETTE, Wis., March 17.—The illustrations 
that accompany this article show some of the mod- 
ern logging methods being employed on the Me- 
nominee. In earlier days logs were hauled to the 
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UNLOADING LOGS TO POND—A TYPICAL MENOMINEE RIVER SCENE 


Corporation discontinuing work on hulls 9 and 10 
about half of these men were laid off. The Ta- 
coma company yard has six ways for wood ships 
and has built only for the Government. Manager 
J. E. Bonnell says he was not surprised at the 
order to stop work on these last two hulls as it was 
presumably in accord with the Government plan 
of curtailment. The company has three other hulls 
on the ways well along. The lumber for these wood 
ships is supplied by the St. Paul & Tacoma Lum- 
ber Co., whose plant adjoins the ship yard and is 
rail-connected, permitting speed and economy in 
handling of lumber to the yard. 

The Foundation Co. yard in Tacoma, the big- 
est wood yard on the Coast, is not likely to reopen, 
according to Manager Bayley Hipkins of the com- 
pany, who was in Tacoma this week. The French 
Government desires to place contracts with the 
company and would do so and the Tacoma yard 
would resume but that the Federal Government 
for some reason wills otherwise, according to Man- 
ager Hipkins. During the time the Foundation 
yard was building ships in Tacoma for the French 
Government it used over 30,000,000 feet of fir 
lumber that came from local and neighboring saw- 
mills, and spent approximately $13,000,000 in 
wages and for material ete. in and around Tacoma, 





STUDENTS MAKE RAPID BUILDERS 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK., March 17.—With the sal- 
vaging of the wooden Students’ Army Training 
Corps barracks on the campus of the University 
of Arkansas the university instructors in wood- 
working who had charge of the erection of these 
buildings are recalling the fact that they estab- 
lished a record in this construction work. The 
buildings are 156x25 feet. Each has eighty win- 
dows, ten doors and an outside stairway. After 
five of the barracks had been erected notice was 
given late one Friday afternoon that another 
building would be needed to house soldiers who 
were unexpectedly assigned to the University of 
Arkansas unit. By Sunday night electric lights 
had been installed in the building and work con- 
tinued by artificial light. Possession of the com- 
plete building was given Monday night. 

The first work begun by the Students’ Army 
Training Corps class in general carpentry was 
the erection of a physics building for the univer- 
sity. This building is 45x61 feet, two stories 


river banks and brought to the mill in the spring 
drive. All the lumber now coming to Marinette 
comes by rail, however, and tractors are playing a 
big part in hauling the logs from the woods to the 
log landings from which they are loaded on the 
cars. As the hauls are several miles in length 


RETIRES AFTER BIG ACHIEVEMENTS 


Gen. Disque Winding Up His Northwestern Ac- 
tivities—Has Eastern C 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 17.—Brig. Gen. Brice 
P. Disque, returning from Washington, where he 
arranged all matters connected with his honorable 
discharge from the military service, stopped here a 
short time to visit his parents, Mr. and Mrs. H. J. 
Disque, and left Saturday for the State of Wash- 
ington to turn over the affairs of his office to Col. 
C. P. Stearns, regular army officer, who has been 
his chief of staff in the spruce production work, 
the direction of which and the management of the 
labor situation at the logging camps won for Gen. 
Disque so much official approval in both commen- 
dations and promotions. Gen. Disque was head of 
the spruce division of the Aircraft Board. 


His record in the Northwest is familiar to all 
lumbermen, because of the attention that his 
handling of the I. W. W.’s and all labor disputes 
attracted thruout the country and the success that 
attended his.supervision of the production of spruce 
so needed in the manufacture of airplanes. Gen. 
Disque estimated, in a talk here just before his 
departure for the Northwest, that it will take all of 
two years to settle up the contracts and liquidate 
the other details between the Government and the 
aircraft corporation, so far as the spruce division 
is concerned. This process has been under way for 
several months, and of the 30,000 men engaged in 
getting out spruce for the Government’s require- 
ments at the height of the war pressure only about 
700 remain at work, so rapid has been the process 
of demobilization. 


Gen. Disque will press the adjustment of his 
affairs in the Northwest, as he has accepted a posi- 
tion with the American International Corporation, 
headquarters in New York, and wishes to report 
there by April 1. It is understood he has been 
offered a prominent position in the foreign com- 
merce department of the corporation, the offer hav- 
ing been made as soon as information reached the 
management that Gen. Disque planned to retire 
from the Government service as soon as he had 
arranged for the transfer of his work in the North- 
west. 


ALIENS’ PROPERTY CHANGES OWNERSHIP 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., March 15.—Announcement 
was made today of the sale by the alien property 
custodian of the American Lumber Co., of Mill- 
ville, Fla., to M. C. Keith, vice president of the 
United Fruit Co., of New Orleans, and the Sher- 
man-Spann Lumber Co., of Fountain, Fla., for a 
fraction more than $1,400,000, 




















LOG YARD AND POND OF THE J. W. WELLS LUMBER CO., MENOMINEE, MICH. 


-from camps to landings and the tractors can pull 
several sleigh loads each trip their use greatly 
facilitates logging. 

The illustration at the top of this page is typical 
of present day logging methods on the Menominee ; 
while the other shows the uptodate methods em- 
ployed by J. W. Wells Lumber Co., Menominee, 
Mich., to unload the cars when they arrive at the 
mill pond. 


CARGO OF FIR OFF FOR CANAL ZONE 


PorTLAND, OrE., March 8.—The steamer Makand, 
Government built wooden vessel, intended for car- 
rying supplies for the army across the Atlantic, 
left this week with a cargo of 1,500,000 feet of fir 
lumber for the Panama Canal Zone. The cargo 
bought for the Government was furnished by the 
Portland Lumber Co. The Makand was built at 
Astoria. 





This is not only one of the largest transactions 
that have ever taken place in F'lorida’s lumber 
industry but one of the most important transfers 
of valuable property ever recorded. The American 
Lumber Co., formerly the German-American Lum- 
ber Co., with headquarters at Pensacola, was 
seized by the alien property custodian upon evi- 
dence that two of the officers of the concern were 
viciously pro-German, The property has since been 
operated by the Government. 

Its transfer jointly to the United Fruit and 
Sherman-Spann companies means big things in a 
development way for that part of Florida. At 
Panama City is one of the finest harbors on the 
continent and by the purchase of the American 
Lumber Co. the United Fruit Co. comes into pos- 
session of an invaluable deep water front, with a 
railroad outlet direct, while the Sherman-Spann 
Lumber Co. comes into possession of a splendid 
sawmill property, with a water and rail outlet. 
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A PLAN TO MEET INDUSTRIAL UNREST 


The International Harvester Co. held a remark- 
able election on March 12 at its seventeen American 
and three Canadian plants to determine by secret 
ballot whether its 30,000 employees approved and 
desired to put into operation the company’s pro- 
posed ‘‘industrial council’’ plan. This plan con- 
sists of employee representation in the deciding of 
certain questions having to do with working con- 
ditions, health, safety, hours of labor, wages, recre- 
ation, education and other, similar matters of con- 
cern to employer and employed. 

At this election all workers except foremen, as- 
sistant foremen and others having powers of em- 
ployment and discharge, were eligible to vote. Out 
of a total of 29,125 present and eligible to vote 
28,611 availed themselves of the privilege of ex 
pressing their opinion. ‘The vote was taken by 
plants, and the plan will be put into operation in 
all those plants that approved it. All of the Ca- 
nadian plants approved it, as did all but three of 
the American plants. In these three the company 
posted notices of the results of the vote and added 
that no further action would be taken in the mat- 
ter except at the request of the employees. In at 
least two of these three plants petitions have been 
circulated asking for another vote. The company 
made no effort to get out a large vote, nor did it 
attempt any campaign to induce the men to vote 
for the measure. The men were asked to give up 
no right previously held by them, They were asked 
merely to express an opinion about an arrange- 
ment which oflicials of the company believe will 
make for a better understanding between men and 
employers and which promises to safeguard their 
interests and to make possible a speedier adjust- 
ment of grievances. 


At each plant adopting the plan is to be or- 
ganized a ‘‘works council’? composed of repre- 
sentatives elected by the employees and represent- 
atives appointed by he management. To insure 
equality of voting power the unit rule of voting in 
council has been provided. The votes of the work- 
ers on the council are counted separately and the 
majority determines the vote of the workers. The 
same is true of the representatives of the manage- 
ment. Provision is made in case of a continued 
tie vote that at the request either of the workers 
or of the representatives of the management the 
question is to be referred to the president of the 
International Harvester Co., who may propose a 
settlement or may refer the matter to a general 
council composed of representatives from the va- 
rious works that he deems jointly interested in the 
matter. The number of workers represented in 
such a council must be as great as or greater than 
the number of representatives of the management. 
If the general council fails to agree the matter 
goes to arbitration. Decisions of the general coun- 
cil or of the arbitrators is binding upon all the 
works concerned. The company will pay wages 
to the men for the time they spend in serving on 
these councils and will pay traveling expenses of 
workers serving on general councils. 

Questions coming before the works councils 
must first have been submitted to the manage- 
ment, for many questions can be settled more easily 
and quickly in this manner. Every worker has the 
right to vote, and it is expressly provided that 
there shall be no discrimination under the plan 
against any employee because of race, sex, political 
or religious affiliations or membership in any labor 
or other organization. ‘The plan is subject to 


amendment by works councils and is terminable 
at any plant upon six months’ notice from either 
the works council or the company’s directors. Rep- 
resentatives of the employees are elected for terms 
of one year, half being elected every six months, 
and these representatives are subject to recall at 
any time by their constituents. 

Harold F. McCormick, president of the Inter- 
national Harvester Co., in a letter to the employees 
at the time the plan was submitted made this 
statement: ‘‘It is my hope and belief that the 
plan, if adopted, will materially strengthen our 
relations in the work we have in common, and will 
make tor the greater contentment and well-being 
of us all.’’ 

Executives of the company lay emphasis on the 
statement that this is not ‘‘ welfare work’’ as that 
term is commonly understood. It is an effort to 
work out a sensible form of joint control of those 
matters in which the employees have a vital inter- 
cst. The company takes pride in the fact that its 
industrial policy has been much more advanced 
than that of the industrial world as a whole. This 
ecmipany policy has led to the inauguration of the 
weekly pay system and the basic 8-hour day; still 
earlier to voluntary adoption of a workmen’s ac- 
cident compensation plan antedating American leg- 
islation on that subject; also to the Harvester 
Pension plan, wholly supported by the company, 
under which 523 employees have been retired on 
pension; and also to the Employees’ Benefit As- 
sociation, which in ten years has paid out more than 
$5,000,000 to employees and their families. 

At the plants where the industrial council plan 
was adopted preparations began at once to organize 
the works councils. 





Y. M. C. A. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 18.—Two Y. M. C. A. 
girls who spent eight months in the camp of four 
companies of Twentieth Kngineers (Forest) regi- 
ment at Eclaron told of the operations of that 
unit and the work of the ‘‘Y’’ among 1,000 Amer- 
icans at the regular weekly luncheon meeting of the 
lumbermen of St. Louis at Hotel Statler today. It 
was the first time that women have spoken before 
lumbermen here, 

The speakers were St. Louisans—Miss Mildred 
McCluney, daughter of a banker, and Miss Edith 
Souther, daughter of the head of a big iron com- 
pany. The former told of the operations of the 
unit, which was in command of Maj. F. F. Allen, 
and the latter went into the personal side of the 
work. It was the most graphic description yet 
given of the work of the foresters and the best in- 
sight yet revealed of the trials and joys of these 
men who did their full share in the winning of the 
war. 

Foret du Der, where these operations took place, 
formerly had been a part of the estate of the 
Rothschild family, and were cultivated forests 
that had never been touched by the ax or saw. 
Miss McCluney, who spoke first, said that the op- 
erations began in November, 1917, and that they 
came in May, 1918. The work of cutting the trees 
was done under the supervision of the French, who 
insisted that the trees should be cut as close to 
the ground as possible. 

Miss McCluney told how the logs were taken to 
the sawmills on a narrow gage track and the 
manufactured product was taken to the front on 
standard gage tracks, the unit owning one large 
American engine, which was known as ‘‘ Arabella,’’ 
and three Belgian locomotives. She said that the 











LEFT-—-MISS SOUTHER ; RIGHT—MISS McCLUNEY 


camp had been fixed up comfortably for the men, 
there being shower baths and other conveniences, 
adding: 

‘¢The sawmill at Eclaron was a nine days’ won- 
der for the French, Lots of French soldiers and 
civilians used to come at every opportunity to watch 
our mill in operation, and they marveled at it. 
Once on vacatior. we visited a French mill, and 
could realize then how much better and faster our 
boys could work.’’ 

Miss McCluney told of the contests between the 
different sawyers, loggers and skidders. It was a 
part of the work of these two ‘‘Y’’ girls to con- 
gratulate the winners and to ask all sorts of ques- 
tions about the contests. In their camp were 400 
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GIRLS TELL OF WAR WORK 


German prisoners, who were put to work repairing 
the roads and cleaning up. She continued: 

‘¢The men worked ten hours, and then another 
shift came on and worked ten hours, The sawmill 
was in operation twenty hours out of the twenty- 
four. At night it was all lighted up as if it were 
Coney Island. This made it an easy target for the 
German bombing airplanes. They did drop a bomb 
once and it fell at the home plate of the baseball 
diamond near the sawmill.’’ 

Miss McCluney related how the men broke all 
records in the manufacture of railroad ties. Their 
production had been 1,500; they were asked to get 
out 3,000 and they did turn out 3,500 a day, besides 
their other work. This production was obtained, 
she said, by telling the men the ties were needed 
for getting supplies up to the front, and that the 
sooner they were manufactured the sooner the war 
would end. 

To show the spirit of the men, Miss MeCluney 
read a poem by Private Roy Lamport, 8th company. 
He was a college graduate and had been an artist, 
a dramatic critic and an engineer. His work at 
Kelaron was as a cook. 

One of their duties was to look at photographs 
of wives of the men, and ‘‘of the nicest little girl 
in all the world,’’ and to show an interest in them. 
She told how they made ice cream for 400 men 
with only a 3-quart freezer, and all of them get- 
ting a sufficient portion. 

Miss Souther declared that the only regret of the 
men was that they were not fighting, and that they 
had to do a lot of jollying to tell them how much 
they were doing to win the war, ‘‘and they really 
were doing their full share,’’ she added. She said 
that all the men are thinking of now is home. 


























VIEWS AT THE ECLARON OPERATION—NOTE THE BELGIAN LOCOMOTIVES AND TYPES OF FREIGHT CARS USED 
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‘«They want to get home,’’ she said. Miss Souther 
declared that these boys stood for the best of 
American traditions and that America should be 
proud of them. She pleaded that these men be 
taken care of with good jobs when they return 
home. 

They showed a number of photographs of the 
sawmill and the camp, several of which were used 
in making the accompanying illustrations. 

C. K. McClure presided at the meeting. Thomas 
E. Powe was elected chairman of next Tuesday’s 
meeting. 


MIXED CAR SPECIALIST STARTS 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 17.—H. C. Magruder, 
formerly in charge of the hardwood department of 
the Yellow Pine Co. of Philadelphia, has opened 
an office in the Real Estate Trust Building here as 
agent for Hunt, Washington & Smith, of Nashville, 
Tenn., and Blakely, Ga.; the James Lumber Co., of 
Norfolk, Va., and the Tennessee Oak Flooring Co., 
of Nashville. On account of the contiguity of the 
two concerns in Nashville, he can mix the ‘‘ Tofeo’’ 
flooring with a load of hardwoods, and from Georgia 


he can ship mixed cars of longleaf in worked or 
unworked, all sizes, hardwoods and cypress, so that 
almost any combination can be made at an econ- 
omy in shipping cost and equipment. 

Mr. Magruder is one of the active salesmen of 
this territory and is well and favorably known to 
the trade. He is vice president of the Eastern Lum- 
ber Salesmen’s Association and candidate for its 
next president. He has a host of friends, and with 
this mixing service, which is new to this section, 
it is predicted that his business will be a success 
from the start. 





LAST MINUTE 


BIG FARM PRODUCTION OF FIREWOOD 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 20.—Nearly 103,000,- 
000 cords of firewood were produced on farms in 
the United States in 1918, according to reports of 
country crop reporters to the Department of Agri- 
culture. The value is stated at $487,106,000, or less 
than $5 a cord. Seventy-five percent, or 77,092,000 
cords, were consumed on farms, or an average of 
11.5 cords a farm. 





HALTS ALL RAILROAD IMPROVEMENT 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 20.—The order of 
Director General of Railroads Hines to stop all im- 
provement and betterment work on the railroads 
under Federal control that is not specifically ap- 
proved by corporate and Federal management does 
not affect equipment orders, which are to be car- 
ried by the equipment companies on acceptances. 
The equipment budget for 1919 contemplates an 
expenditure of $368,000,000. Other work will be 
stopped when it is practicable and economical to 
stop it. This will tie up enormous sums which 
would have been expended had Congress provided 
the $750,000,000 urged by Mr. Hines. 





LUMBER HEARING SET FOR SATURDAY 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 20.—The lumber com- 
mittee did not meet the industrial board this 
afternoon. A definite engagement is made for 
10 o’clock Saturday. Director General Hines 
announced officially tonight that the Railroad 
Administration does not contemplate reducing 
freight rates on building material. The reduc- 
tion contemplated is only on road building ma- 
terial. 





FUTURE SUPPLY OF TIMBER 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 


Kansas City, Mo., March 20.—R. A. Long, of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co., in commenting today 
on the statement of Chief Forester Graves that the 
production of southern pine would be materially 
lessened in ten years said that the output of south- 
ern pine in ten years would not be over 30 percent 
of the present production. The Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., he said, was acquiring large Pacific coast hold- 
ings and the Pacific coast activities of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co. will increase. So far only one 
other large company has turned to the Pacific 
coast, where Mr. Long declared there were fir, 
hemlock and other woods in quantities to supply the 
need of the grandchildren of this generation. Only 
some such encouragement as outlined by Mr. Graves 
would make it feasible for private owners to launch 
on a forestry program to preserve a lumber sup- 
ply in the South. Mr. Long said that even with 
public codperation and assistance it would not be 
viewed as a very profitable investment. 





MANY MILLIONS FOR PUBLIC WORK 


In its issue of March 8 the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN printed a number of letters from Governors 
and other State officials telling of public construc- 
tion in progress or contemplated in the several 
States. One of these letters was from the secre- 
tary to the governor of California and contained 
the following statement: ‘‘ Four million dollars of 
a bond issue of $18,000,000 is being expended in 
the development of the highway system.’’ 

A letter has been received this week from H. C. 
Clark, of the Sacramento office of the Booth-Kelley 
Lumber Co., calling attention to a possible misin- 
terpretation of the situation and also conveying 
some additional information, reading in part as 
follows: 

The natural inference is that California had bound 
itself for $18,000,000, of which the first $4,000,000 
is now being expended. This does the State an injus- 
tice and we wish to say that the $18,000,000. referred 
to has all been expended. A second bond issue of $15,- 
000,000 was voted, of which more than half has been 
expended and much of the remainder obligated. The 
legislature is about to submit to the people a third 
bond issue. At a joint committee meeting held March 


NEWS FOR ALL 


13, attended by supervisors from practically every 
county in the State, the appropriations proposed for 
the various roads thruout the State aggregated a little 
less than $40,000,000, and every county voiced its 
hearty approval of the amounts. At a luncheon re- 
cently given by the Rotary Club to the governors and 
members of the legislature the governor, speaking of 
the bond issue soon to be submitted, said, “It will be a 
large one but not too large for the people to carry.” 
It is very generally understood that the amount will 
be close to $40,000,000 and no one doubts that it will 
be carried by a very large majority. The two issues 
already voted do not include the many millions voted 
and expended by the various counties and it should 
be added that many counties have either lately issued 
bonds or are probably to do so. 


A letter received by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
under date of March 17 from Representative Lynch 
Davidson, of the Texas legislature, advises that an 
amendment to the State constitution is now pend- 
ing, which, if passed, will permit the enactment of 
a law directing the issuance of bonds not to exceed 
$75,000,000 for the construction of hard surfaced 
roads upon the public highways of the State. 





ILLINOIS DEALERS DISCUSS PROBLEMS 


Members of the Northern Illinois Lumbermen’s 
Club met at the Hotel Sherman in Chicago on 
Thursday and discussed several problems that are 
now facing retail lumber dealers in northern Illi- 
nois. KE. 8. Todd, of Aurora, presided and the 
meeting took the nature of a general discussion 
rather than any set program. Building condi- 
tions in the different towns and cities were re- 
viewed, and tho the dealers were generally optimis- 
tic they said that so far they did not possess any 
real evidence that their respective places would 
enjoy a building boom this spring. They were in 
more of a hopeful than a confident attitude. 

Secretary George Wilson-Jones of the Illinois 
Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association 
explained the complaint lodged against the sale of 
the La Salle Portland Cement Co. to the alleged 
cement combine, asserting that the sale if permitted 
would wipe out the only remaining independent com- 
pany in Illinois, The proposed sale has to do with 
the transfer of the property, which was in the hands 
of the Government’s custodian of alien property, 
to the alleged combine. The sale was to be in- 
vestigated in Chicago late in the week by the Dailey 
legislative committee of the Illinois legislature, as 
the proposal has been made that the State of Illi- 
nois take over the property in connection with its 
extensive road building program. 

Some harsh things were said against the ce- 
ment interests by the dealers present and a motion 
was made to the effect that the club is opposed to 
the principle of the differential price that the 
cement manufacturers make. The discussion mostly 
had to do with the inability to make any profit 
handling cement, some of the dealers saying that 
they actually lose money. Another subject dis- 
cussed was ‘‘ Advertising; How Much Should We 
Do and How Best We Can Do It?’’ The dealers 
mostly are firm believers in the power of printer’s 
ink, rightly used, and as, one speaker declared: 
‘*We can no longer expect the customer to come 
to us; we must go after the customer.’’ The mem- 
bers of the club transacted all their business in the 
afternoon and dined at the hotel in the evening. 





INCREASE OF SALES ORGANIZATION 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., March 18.—The Mell & Sons 
Lumber Co., of this city, recently increased its sales 
organization by employing John Harker. Mr. 
Harker is an old employee of the company, having 
been representative during most of 1917, but early 
in 1918 entered the service and was sent to Louisi- 
ana, where he ably represented the Government. 
Mr. Harker will work the New York City trade, 
Long Island and eastern New York State, having 
temporary headquarters at 130 South Broadway, 
White Plains, N. Y. Mr. Harker has had a great 
deal of experience in selling North Carolina pine, 
gaining much of it with Wiley, Harker & Camp. 
Charles I. Stevenson, formerly of Lockhaven, Pa., 
and Johnson City, Tenn., has also been added to 
the sales organization and will work central and 
northeastern Pennsylvania. 


LUMBERMEN 


BIG SALES AGENCY ACQUIRED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

Sr. Louts, Mo., March 20.—Announcement was 
made today that the T. H. Garrett Lumber Co., 
St. Louis, had purchased stock in the Bienville 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of Forest, Miss., and would be 
the exclusive sales agent for its output of east 
Mississippi soft pine. The Garrett Lumber Co. is 
composed of T. H. Garrett, F. E. Sheldon and 
B. F. Spencer and the latter two have been elected 
directors of the Bienville company. 

The Bienville Lumber Co. manufactures general 
yard stock and inch ear material. W. H. Daven- 
port is president and general manager and J. R. 
Mitchell is secretary and treasurer. Both are ex- 
perienced mill men and have a thoro knowledge of 
the manufacturing end of the business. The com- 
pany operated at Alberta, La., until it was cut out 
about three years ago, when it moved to Forest. 
There it owns a large tract of timber. The c¢a- 
pacity of the Bienville mill is 100,000 feet a day. 
It is a two band mill with a gang and a planing 
mill, There is a steam kiln and the whole plant 
is complete in every detail. 

The T. H. Garrett Lumber Co. is also exclusive- 
sales agent for the Haynesville Lumber Co., Haynes- 
ville, La., which has a capacity of 40,000 feet daily 
and of which Mr. Garrett is vice president, and of 
the Keystone Mills Co., Waukegan, Tex., capacity 
50,000 feet daily, of which Mr. Garrett is president. 
It also is sales agent for the Grant Timber & Manu- 
facturing Co., Selma, La., capacity 150,000 feet 
daily, of which Mr. Garrett is vice president. 

The Haynesville mill has recently begun opera- 


tions. The T. H. Garrett Lumber Co. was organ- 
ized in 1892. Its offices are in the Chemical Build- 
ing. 





TO ACT ON GOVERNMENT’S TIE RULINGS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PORTLAND, ORE., March 20.—The Western Ore- 
gon Tie & Lumber Association will meet at the Port-. 
land Hotel, this city, March 29, at 8 p. m., to take 
action toward securing a modification of the Gov- 
ernment’s rulings covering inspection and purchase 
of cross ties. Western Washington tie and lum- 
bermen are invited. 


FACTORY WORKERS NEED MORE HOMES 


LansINna, Micu., March 19.—‘‘ The red flag never 
flies over a man’s own home,’’ declared a speaker 
at a meeting of the board of directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce held last Friday night to 
discuss the need of more houses which might be 
rented by factory workers. It was stated that at 
the present time 80 percent of the factory workers 
of this city own their homes. This was pointed out 
as being favorable for steadiness in the labor 
market, and the buying of homes is to be encour- 
aged as a civic benefit. Tenement houses of the 
better type were seen as a solution of the housing 
needs which will increase with the industrial expan- 
sion of the city. 


ACTIVELY PROMOTE HOME BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 19.—The National 
Federation of Construction Industries, which has 
its headquarters in the Drexel Building in this city, 
is actively coéperating with the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards and with the ‘‘Own 
Your Home’’ bureau of the Department of Labor 
in the nation-wide movement to stimulate the build- 
ing of homes. The initial number of the News Let- 
ter published by this organization has made its ap- 
pearance, containing a list of the committees that 
have been appointed and an outline of some of the 
work already under way and contemplated. Among 
the prominent lumbermen serving on the board of 
directors or important committees are: John L. 
Kaul, president Kaul Lumber Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Charles 8. Keith, president Central Coal & 
Coke Co., Kansas City, Mo., and John M, Pritchard, 
secretary American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, Memphis, Tenn. 

President Ernest T. Trigg has been asked by 
Secretary Redfield, of the Department of Commerce, 
to head the building construction section of the 
newly formed industrial board which has for its 
purpose the stabilization of prices of basic mate- 
rials, 
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Work of 10th and 20th Engineers (Forest) in France 





{Nore: This is the second installment of a resumé 
of the personal experiences of Maj. F. R. Barns, who 
at the time he entered the service was engaged in the 
sale of timberlands in Chicago. Maj. Barns was then 
commissioned as captain, being later promoted to a 
majority. The first installment appeared in the March 
15 issue. Another installment of the major’s story with 
accompanying illustrations will be printed in a subse 
quent issue.—-EpITor, ] 


Equipment 


The standard equipment for the troops of the 
20th Engineers consisted of the three types of 
mills mentioned; i. e., the bolter mill designed for 
sawing ties, with rated capactiy of 5,000 feet each 
ten hours, the 10,000-foot mill with rated et upacity 
of 10,000 "feet each ten hours, and the 20,000-foot 
capacity mill with rated capacity of 20, 000 feet 
each ten hours. These mills and all other equip- 
ment of the 10th and 20th Engineers were pur- 
chased by Maj. James E. Long, of Washington, 
D. C. (now lieutenant colonel), and space does 
not permit a detailed list of all equipment used, 
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Oyannax mill of 10,000-foot type in the LaCluse 
district. 

but in the sawmills the three types mentioned 
were standard and equipped with edgers, boilers 
and engines of necessary capacity. Only a few of 
the mills had top saw rigs. Just before the armis- 
tice was signed a few mill niggers arrived and 
were installed, but most of the mills turned their 
logs by hand. 

In the woods various types of logging equip- 
ment were used, depending on the size and kind 








Meyriat mill and’ camp in the LaCluse district. 


of timber and topographical conditions at each 
operation, At some places caterpillar tractors 
were installed, at others Titan and Mogul farm 
tractors, at others White and Mack trucks, and 
in some places horses and mules. Even where 


tractors and trucks were used to bring logs to the 
mills along main roads horses and mules were 








Farm tractor bringing in fir logs at the Meyriat operation. 


[By Maj. F. R. Barns, District Commander, 9th Battalion, 20th Engineers] 


almost always used to assemble ‘the logs along- 
side the roads on which tractors and trucks could 
travel. 

Kight and 4-wheel log wagons were used, also 
spool skidders and big wheels. Some of our west- 
ern loggers did not-at first adopt the 8-wheel 

yagons and spool skidders with enthusiasm, but 
after trying them out and learning their merits 
were strong boosters. The 8-wheel wagons made 
especially good trailers for the caterpillar trac- 








First tent pitched at Camp Oyannax—Maj. Barns, 
district commander, and Capt. Spencer, dis- 
trict engineer officer, to right. 





[| While the men who had formed the 10th Fin- 
gineers (Forest), who later were incorporated in 
the 20th Engineers as the 11th and 12th Bat- 
talions, were at Brest awaiting the transport that 

yas to take them back to the United States, the 
following letter was received by Maj. Barns for 
transmission to them. Maj. Barns wishes it un- 
derstood that he was not in command of these 
battalions while in France, but acted as com- 
manding officer on the trip home, and that these 
words of high praise were addressed thru him, as 
the regular official channel, to the men then under 
his command.—EpI!rTor. | 


Headquarters 20th Engineers (Forest), 
U. 8. M. BP. O. No, 717, France, 
Jan. 10, 1919. 
From: Commanding officer, 20th Engineers (Forest). 
To: Maj. F. R. Barns, C. O,. 11th and 12th Bat- 

talions, 20th Kngineers (Forest), Base Section No, 5. 
Subject: Commendation of services of 11th and 12th 

Battalions, 20th Engineers, 

1. I wish to extend to you as commanding officer 
of the 11th and 12th Battalions, 20th Engineers, and 
thru you to the officers and soldiers comprising these 
battalions my sincere thanks and appreciation of the 
admirable services which you have all rendered in 
France. The 11th and 12th Battalions, as the 10th 
Engineers, were the pioneer forestry troops in France 
and encountered the most trying and exceptional diffi- 
culties in getting the production of lumber started at 
our forestry operations. By their loyalty, enthusiasm 
under adverse conditions and their readiness to per- 
form any severe labor demanded these troops made a 
record for their regiment for efficiency and _ service 
which will never be forgotten. They saved the day 
in the matter of supplying the American Expeditionary 
Korce with lumber at the time when it was most crit- 
ically needed, 

2. On the eve of the departure of these troops 
from France I wish that you would extend to them my 
congratulation on their record in the American Expe- 
ditionary Force; and my best wishes for their success 
as they return to civil life. 

J. A. WooprurFr, 
Colonel, Engineers, Commanding. 





tors shown in the accompanying photograph. 
The caterpillars for logging in rough and muddy 
places were a decided success and I think will be 
used extensively in both the South and West. 


Relating to LaCluse District, 9th Battalion, 20th 
Engineers 


My own battalion, the 9th, was organized at 
Camp American University in February, 1918, 
and sailed for France the following month. Our 
first operations were in the Jura Alps in the De- 
partments of Ain, Jura and Doubs. Later we 
started one operation in the Department of 
Cantal, which was later incorporated in a newly 
created district adjoining ours. 


Topography and Logging Conditions 


Scenically our district was perhaps the most 
beautiful in France, but the Alps present difficult 
logging situations, the ground being either rocky 
or muddy. The rocks are covered with a thick, 
slippery moss and the mud is a sticky clay. The 

















Officers of 9th Battalion, LaCluse District, in 
front of district headquarters. Maj. Barns of Il- 
linois; Capt. Vail, of California; Capt. Spencer, of 
Louisiana; Lieut. Beardshear, of South Dakota; 
Lieut. Plunkett, of New York; Lieut. Johnson, of 
Missouri. 


main wagon roads are good, but logging roads and 
trails were often very poor and extremely steep. 

The horses used were from the fifth draft, some 
Spanish and some French, and when taken into 
the woods many of them trembled with fear at 





Meyriat mill which holds the record for 10,000- 
foot type mill in France. 


the unaccustomed sight of trees. Some were as 
light as 800 pounds and none understood the 
American language, but they evidenced adapta- 
bility in this respect after hearing some old- 
fashioned southern skinner talk and even Pacific 
coast loggers’ lingo. 

The local French sawmill men, of which there 








Spruce logs at Monthe operation, 
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were many near each of our plants, were at first 
inclined to be resentful at our advent into the 
forests they had grown to consider their own, but 
with few exceptions grew to be our friends and 
helpers. 
Profiteers 

Profiteers there were in plenty in France, as in 
America aid other belligerent and neutral coun- 
tries, because all their governments were too busy 
with heavy and unaccustomed problems to treat 
profiteers as they deserved. We are probably 
more at fault in this respect than any other 
nation and therefore not qualified to be critical. 
Some of the hotels, restaurants and shops in Paris, 
Dijon, Brest and Lyon were unduly rapacious, 
as will doubtless be remembered by their Amer- 








Car of district commander of the LaClusé district. 
This car made 18,000 kilometers in six 
months without repairs. 


ican patrons later when visiting France in civilian 
clothes. 
Following a Board From Tree to Car 

The course of lumber from the tree to the ear 
was about as follows: first get your trees, thru 
the official channels before mentioned; then get 
them down and into logs; then get the logs into 
the mills (at Monthe operation the log haul aver 
aged five miles thru the Alps); then haul the lum- 
ber three miles to a narrow gage railroad and load 
on to cars; then 3-mile haul on narrow gage to 
connection point with broad gage; transfer from 
narrow gage to broad gage cars, first getting 
broad gage cars, which were when most needed 
last fall about as scarce as Prussians in heaven. 
There were small details in this journey from the 
forest to the car, such as sawing and handling the 
lumber; keeping troops fed, clothed, well and in 
good spirits; keeping live stock fed and in work- 
ing condition; maintaining amicable relations 
between French military, forestry, civil and rail- 
road officials and ourselves; getting spare parts 
for sawmills, trucks, tractors, trailers and other 
equipment and supplies from storage depots some- 
times several hundred miles distant, and haywir- 
ing the broken or missing parts when the depots 
couldn’t furnish; maintaining equipment and 
right of way of narrow gage roads over which 
we operated; making out itemized daily, weekly 
and monthly reports of all kinds and descriptions 
for various headquarters compilation. Aside 
from this we had little to do. 

Our mills operated double shift—twenty hours 
daily—and the logging operations had to bring 
in enough logs during daylight to keep the mills 
going. Our logging officers would watch the order 
files at their mill and groan heavily when a large 
order for timber or ties came in, whereas the 
officers in charge of the mill would smile broadly. 
The woodsmen loved 1-inch orders and the mill 
men 12x12’s, 


The following records were established by the 9th Battalion in LaCluse dis 
trict for both type mills, and these records were not equalled elsewhere in 


France. 
For 10,000-foot type of mill: 
MEYRIAT OPERATION 
Dec. 6—Single shift, 10 hours, 42,640 feet. 
ity, 326 percent. 
Dec. 6—Double shift, 20 hours, 78,881 feet. 
ity, 294 percent. 





Monthe operation—Narrow gage cars loaded with ties and slabs—Loco- 


Percent over run above rated capac 


Percent over run above rated capac 








Company camp at Murat operation, LaCluse 
district. 














Group of mayors of communes who voted timber 
for Oyannax operation in LaCluse district. 








Lieut. R. L. Kellogg in charge of lumber transport 
at Meyriat operation—Nephew of Lieut. Col. 
James E. Long and George S. Long, of 
Tacoma, Wash. 





For 20,000-foot type of mill: 
MONTH OPERATION 

Dec. 7—Single shift, 10 hours, 91,186 feet. 
over run above rated capacity, 356 percent. 

Dec. 7—Double shift, 20 hours, 177,426 feet. 
cent over run above rated capacity, 344 percent, 

These figures are lumber tally and include a fair 
percentage of boards, dimension and plank, all 
well sawn stock. 

The 10,000-foot type was a McDonough, the 
20,000-foot type a Clark Bros. circular mill, both 
carrying Atkins’ inserted tooth saws and with 
friction feeds. The 10,000-foot mill had one 
50-horsepower boiler and 40-horsepower engine; 
the 20,000-foot mill, two 50-horsepower boilers 
and one 80-horsepower engine, H. 8. & G. manu- 


Percent 


Per- 














Ten thousand-foot type mill at Murat operation, 
LaCluse district—Fir forest in the back- 


ground. Capt. Sweeney, Capt. Spen- 
cer, Lieut. Davis and Lieut. 
Anderson. 
facture. Neither mill had a nigger or top saw 


rig, and the Meyriat mill had only a light edger, 
constructed entirely by their own troops. The 
Monthe mill used a Tower edger. 

It was not our policy to try for record daily 
runs, prior to the concluding days of the opera- 
tions. Before then the monthly cuts were what 
counted. 

[End of second installment | 





FUTURE MARKET FOR AIRPLANE LUMBER 


The end of the war did not put an end to air- 
plane lumber being an important market commod- 
ity. 

“Glenn L. Martin, the veteran airplane maker 
and designer and builder of the War Department’s 
‘¢all American bomber,’’ in a speech at the Aero- 
nautical Exposition at New York last week pre- 
dicted that ‘‘a half hourly airplane service be- 
tween New York and Philadelphia will be estab- 
lished within a few weeks, and passenger service 
will be maintained between New York and Wash- 
ington, Cleveland or Boston, and every two hours 
between New York and Chicago.’’ 

He emphasized the necessity of immediately 
building terminals in all the great cities, so that 
the airplane can take the place it deserves in the 
country’s transportation system. 

The airplane is still in its infaney and, judging 
from the plans for air navigation which are being 
formed the country, or rather the world over, the 
business of producing spruce and other airplane 
lumber has never yet had a real start. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note the plans now be- 
ing made for crossing the Atlantic via the air 
route. A successful performance of this kind will 
undoubtedly give birth to serious schemes for in- 
ternational air travel and transportation. 





motive, Bosch No. 1, captured from Germans by American troops 





Mount Blane on southern end of the LaCluse district, in a scenically beauti- 
ul part of France 
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Line Yards (The Chain Store in the 








[Second Installment | 
LINE YARDS TODAY 

During the period of high prices from 1902 to 
1907 comparatively few manufacturers entered 
the line yard business. The conservation move- 
ment was making rapid strides, the Federal Gov- 
ernment was increasing its timber reserves and 
many munufacturers of lumber were buying 
standing timber to assure their mills a reason- 
able life. Practically all considered timber land 
a good investment and many thought that the 
prices of lumber would never again reach a lower 
level. During this period substitutes for lumber 
made great headway. At this time the manu- 
facturer had no money to buy retail yards. 

The prices of lumber were low during the 
greater part of the period from 1907 to 1917. 
Few manufacturers were buying timberland, for 
with the fall in prices of lumber many had diffi- 
culty in retiring their timber bonds when they 
matured and paying the interest on the outstand- 
ing bonds. The margin of profit continued to nar- 
row as the price of lumber fell, and manufac- 
turers increased their production in order to raise 
enough money to meet their obligations and the 
increased production further depressed prices. 

The wholesale price of lumber dropped more 
drastically than did the retail price. Competition 
among millmen was keen and those financially 
able bought retail yards in order to realize the 
higher prices which the retail trade afforded. 
During the last two years manufacturers have 
been most active in acquiring retail yards in the 
mountain States and two of the Pacific coast 
States. Manufacturing interests have often 
bought yards at points having a favorable freight 
rate from the mill. 

The accompanying table shows the total num- 
ber of retail yards in the States west of the Mis- 
sissippi River, including all of Minnesota and 
Louisiana, the line yards, the number of branch 
yards and single yards, together with the per- 
centages which each of these bears to the total 
number of all yards. The table does not include 
companies primarily engaged in the manufac- 
ture of lumber, selling a small amount of lumber 
locally at retail, nor does it include plants whose 
chief function is to do custom planing. The table 
roughly coincides with the yards reported in two 
credit rating books, namely, the Blue Book and 
the Red Book, altho the number of yards in sev- 
eral thousand villages and cities were checked by 
correspondence chiefly with lumbermen. It in- 
eludes only those in which a financial interest 
and central unified control are admitted. Others, 
in which the control exists but is not generally 
known, and a number of yards not easily classi- 
fied because the control is limited to financial 
matters, are not included in this tabulation. 
Local sawmills, altho selling at retail, have also 
been omitted. 

RETAIL LUMBER YARDS IN STATES WEST 


OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER, INCLUDING 


[By John M. Gries, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


16,000 for each yard. Roughly, the number of 
persons per yard varies inversely with the lumber 
production of the State. Line yards constitute 
more than 50 percent of all yards in North and 
South Dakota, Minnesota, Oklahoma, Idaho and 
Montana, and should two or more yards under one 
management be considered line yards, then more 
than 75 percent of all yards in North Dakota and 
Oklahoma, and more than 50 percent in Arizona, 
Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, New Mexico, Texas and 
Washington, in addition to those already enumer- 
ated, are line yards. Altho a few companies own 
about a hundred yards each, the average number 
of yards owned by the more than 400 companies 
included in this summary is about fourteen. 

There are comparatively few retail yards in 
States such as Arkansas and Louisiana, in which 
there are extensive sawmill operations in nearly 
all parts. The percentage of single yards to the 
total number of retail yards is higher here than 
in other States. While California and Washing- 
ton rank high in the production of lumber, there 
are large non-timbered areas in each of those 
States. Line yards are also relatively scarce in 
sparsely settled States, such as Arizona, New 
Mexico, Utah and Wyoming, where lumber is 
often sold by the general store and frequently 
constitutes an unimportant item of merchandise. 
While the table shows the general distribution of 
the yards it does not show the type or kind of 
village in which line yards predominate. 

Line yards are found chiefly in villages and 
small cities. In this respect they differ from the 
chains in the drug, grocery and shoe business, 
which have developed chiefly in the large cities. 
More than 50 percent of the line yards in this ter- 
ritory are located in villages having a population 
of less than 500 in 1910, and about 25 percent in 
villages with a population from 500 to 1,000; or 75 
percent of the line yards are in villages with a 
population of less than 1,000. With the high per- 
centage of line yards in small villages it naturally 
follows that many of the yards have few or no 
competing yards in the village. About 45 percent 
of all line yards are located in 1-yard towns, 36 
percent in 2-yard towns, or 80 percent in 1- and 
2-yard towns. 

In proportion to population retail lumber yards 
are more numerous in the prairie States and the 
non-timbered mountain sections than they are 
in the timbered areas. In the timbered sections 
the sawmills and the farmers’ woodlots supply 
the local needs in large part, the local sawmill 
often selling at retail, so there is no need for a 
separate yard. While independent retail yards 
are more common in the non-timbered sections, 
line yards are even more strikingly numerous. In 
heavily timbered States, such as Arkansas, 
Louisiana and Oregon, less than 20 percent of the 
retail yards are controlled by line yard com- 
panies, while in non-timbered States like North 
Dakota over 60 percent 





Lumber Trade) 


that yard; (4) carload lots of many lines of mer- 
chandise, such as sash and doors, glass, cement, 
plaster and lime, can be bought and local freight 
saved; (5) easier and more economical supervi- 
sion can be maintained over the yards by the 
head office; (6) cars can be traced more easily, 
because all dealings are with one railroad; (7) 
good-will of company will be extended by farmers 
hearing about the company thru neighbors in ter- 
ritory adjoining another town. 

[End of second installment. The concluding in- 
stallment will be published in a subsequent issue.— 
EpItTor. | 


HAS FOLLOW-UP FOR “HOME” PROSPECTS 


ToLEpO, OHIO, March 17.—The Swan Creek Lum- 
ber & Supply Co., of this city, has an effective 
system for following up home building prospects. 
The company secures from various sources informa- 
tion regarding persons who are considering the 
subject of building homes, and these people are 
systematically followed up by letter or by personal 
calls, according to the time at which they may 
reasonably be expected to build. For following up 
by mail the company uses a special double letter- 
head. The first page is used for the typewritten 
message while the two inside pages are filled with 
carefully selected and well displayed material advo- 
cating home building, mostly taken from the 
recent Community Builder supplement of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ‘These pages are embel- 
lished with several small cuts showing various types 
of houses. The company has demonstrated to its 
own satisfaction that this double letterhead is much 
better for this purpose than the ordinary single 
sheet would be, as it supplements the written mes- 
sage by a good variety of printed arguments with- 
out increasing the postage and also assures that 
these arguments will be read and considered along 
with the written message. The names of prospects 
are also reported by the company to various associ- 
ations, which send them literature advertising their 
products used in home building. This procedure 
has been followed for the last two years and Secre- 
tary K. L. Aschbacher, of the company, states that 
it _ been found to be very productive of good 
results. 


WHEN CORN WAS TEN CENTS A BUSHEL 


CLINTON, ILu., March 17.—A local newspaper 
recently published a letter received by E. Kent & 
Co., lumber dealers of this city, about nineteen 
years ago, written by the late 8S. W. MeNier, of 
Weldon, in which he tells of the period immediately 
preceding the Civil War. The letter affords some 
interesting comparisons of conditions existing then 
and now, particularly with regard to prices pre- 
vailing for farm produce, with an illuminating 
sidelight on the paper currency of those days. The 
writer relates how they shelled corn by hand until 
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tender most sincere thanks for kindness thru those 





Yard Ownership and Distribution 


The general distribution of retail yards in this 
country is shown in the preceding table.* In all 
this territory there are about 2,200 inhabitants 
for every retail lumber yard. In North Dakota 
there are fewer than 800 inhabitants for every 
retail yard, while in Louisiana there are over 


*The line yard movement is not confined to the 
United States. Its development is even more striking 
in parts of Canada. There are about 1,130 yards in 
Alberta and Saskatchewan; more than 830, or about 
73 percent, of all retail yards are controlled by line 
yard companies. More than 88 percent of the 830 
yards have their purchasing offices in Winnipeg, Cal- 
gary, Moose Jaw, Saskatoon and Lethbridge. 


line yards in this territory, they represent only 33 
percent of the population. 

In establishing a line of yards a railroad was 
frequently followed, and the result was that 
many of the present day companies have nearly 
all yards located on one or two railroads. While 
some of these companies insist that there are no 
advantages in having yards thus located, others 
maintain that there is a decided advantage. 
Some of the advantages claimed are as follows: 
(1) Cars can be diverted in transit to the yards 
most in need of the material; (2) stock can be 
secured from nearby yards when needed and the 
necessary yard stock reduced; (3) excess stock 
can be carried in main yard and distributed from 


many years.’’ 7s 





Ir 1s well known that some kinds of trees can 
be killed by girdling only with some difficulty. In 
an Australian method the tree is girdled with down- 
ward strokes, leaving the chips attached from below 
and projecting upward, this being done preferably 
during the dormant period, and arsenical solution 
is applied in the trough thus formed. To make the 
solution one pound of arsenic and one-half pound of 
whiting are added to four gallons of water. Hither 
one pound of washing soda or one-half pound of 
caustic soda is also added to assist in dissolving 
the arsenic. This is said to be a very effective 
method. 
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BUILDING REVIVAL GIVEN GENERAL IMPETUS | 


Several Cities Promote Home Construction— Needs of Workers Enlist Attention in Many Communities— Pro- 
viding for Returned Soldiers—Price Stability a Factor 


SAYS MUST PROVE PRICE STABILITY 


According to a general letter sent to producers 
and distributers of building material by G. W. 
Buchholz, acting secretary of the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America, Chicago, Ill., construc- 
tion work advertised and work under way at this 
time amounts to $200,000,000 for the entire United 
States, or only 5 percent of the normal rate of 
$4,000,000,000 a year. Asking ‘‘Why does not 
construction revive?’’ he answers the question by 
saying that the man who controls the purse strings 
and ean say ‘‘Go ahead,’’ whether he be public 
official, railroad administrator, bank president, or 
head of an industrial corporation, is not convinced 
of the stability of the present price of labor and 
material, and until he is convinced he will continue 
to withhold the magic words ‘‘We will start our 
new projects.’’ 

Upon this premise Secretary Buchholz bases an 
urgent appeal to producers and distributers to use 
every means in their power to ‘‘ convince prospective 
builders, by a logical and dispassionate array of 
cold facts, that prices of construction material and 
labor are stable, and will not vary appreciably for 
at least eighteen months.’’ 

‘«Prove to the prospective builder with facts, not 
theories,’’ the appeal concludes, ‘‘that his dollar 
will not, for some time to come, purchase what it 
did before the war, and an unprecedented era of 
prosperity in the construction industry is bound 
to come with a rush.’’ 





LUMBER CONCERN SETS GOOD EXAMPLE 


MANCHESTER, CoNN., March 18.—The Manches- 
ter Lumber Co. has formulated tentative plans for 
the construction of forty bungalows and 2-family 
houses. The company is considering this step not 
so much from the viewpoint of making a profit as 
with the idea of setting a good example to others 
and thereby helping to bring about a general re- 
sumption of building activity. Contracts have 
not yet been awarded, but it is understood that the 
projects will go forward unless the cost of labor 
proves prohibitive. 


—_—e 


DEALERS UNITE TO BOOST BUILDING 


CUMBERLAND, Mp., March 17.—The lumber deal- 
ers of this city are working hard to promote home 
building and are advertising aggressively for the 
purpose of impressing upon the community the 
wisdom of building now. Five of the leading lum- 
ber concerns of the city codperated in publishing 
a very striking full page advertisement in the 
Evening Times of March 8 headed ‘‘ Building for 
the Future.’’? The advertisement is signed by the 
following: Western Maryland Lumber Co., Cessna 
Lumber Co., H. Buchanan & Sons Co., Cumberland 
Lumber Co., and the South Cumberland Planing 
Mill Co. The same issue of the paper devoted an 
entire page to advocating home building, featuring 
an article by Secretary George C. Smith, of the 
Chamber of Commerce, telling why the people of 
Cumberland should build houses at this time. The 
balance of the page is filled with material taken 
from the recent Community Builder supplement 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








ee 


SCARCITY OF HOUSES MAKES HARDSHIP 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 17.—With the ap- 
proach of April 1, the big moving day in Birming- 
ham, indications are that it will take legal action 
to force tenants out who have contracts expiring 
on that date. There are no vacant houses to move 
into and those who are living in homes where the 
lease has expired are to fall back on their con- 
stitutional right to have the ‘‘refusal’’ of new 
contracts. 

Hundreds of families are in sore distress lest 
they be unable to find houses for the coming year, 
for it is plainly evident that many of them will be 
turned out to yield places to those whose bids will 
be beyond the figure the occupants can pay for the 
new contract. The situation is most distressing 
and it is feared that unless something is done there 
will be an exodus of workmen to other communities 
where conditions are not so crowded. All apart- 
ment houses in Birmingham are filled to capacity 
and the hotels have long since filled up with all 
the permanent lodgers they care to take for fear 
they will not have space left for their transient 
guests. 

Families with small children are more perturbed 
than any others because they do not know what to 
do, and many letters are being written to Birming- 
ham newspapers urging that a campaign be in- 








augurated to get the commercial clubs and civic 
bodies to join in some scheme to relieve the situa- 
tion. In response to these requests a Birmingham 
paper has attempted to start a ‘‘sharing move- 
ment,’’ to get the wealthy residents who have large 
homes to share them with others for a few months 
at least. The commercial clubs are to vouch for 
these people and promise that none but respect- 
able people will be considered. 

Another plan advanced is that a company be or- 
ganized to construct a tented city similar to that 
operated by the Government at Muscle Shoals dur- 
ing the rush of construction there on the nitrate 
plants. Frank E. Butler, president of the Real 
Estate Exchange, is identified with this movement 
and predicts that by early summer a colony will be 
in operation near Birmingham in some suburb 
where car service is ample. 





CITY STAGES ‘‘HOME’’ CAMPAIGN 


One of the many cities of the country that are 
taking up the problem of stimulating the building 
of homes is Minneapolis, Minn., where a campaign 
along aggressive and practical lines is being con- 
ducted. Among those actively interested in this 
enterprise is Henry G. Foote, president of the H. 
G. Foote Lumber Co. and newly elected president 
of the Minneapolis Building Material Exchange, 
who in Chicago this week gave a representative of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN an outline of what is 
being done. The campaign is organized along the 
lines recommended by the ‘‘Own Your Home’’ 





HENRY G. FOOTE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ; 
President Minneapolis Building Material Exchange 


bureau of the division of public works and con- 
struction development of the Department of La- 
bor, as outlined on page 45 of the March 15 issue 
of the AMERICAN LuMBERMAN. In addition the 
Minneapolis campaign has some important features 
worthy of special note. In the first place, it is 
purposed aggressively to advertise the campaign, 
for which purpose a fund of $25,000 is being raised 
by the lumber, real estate, building material and 
other allied interests. One feature of the educa- 
tional campaign will be the maintenance of a down- 
town display room, in which will be shown samples 
of all kinds of building materials and accessories, 
together with plans, photographs and models of 
dwellings of various types.- 

Perhaps the most important feature of the whole 
campaign is the arrangement for financing the 
building of individual dwellings. For this purpose 
a revolving fund of $250,000 is being subscribed 
by citizens of Minneapolis, to be administered by 
a corporation to be organized along lines somewhat 
similar to the ‘‘Morris Plan’’ banks established 
during the last few years in a number of the larger 
cities of the country. It is purposed to lend from 
this fund, at the rate of 7 percent up to 70 percent 
of the total value of the intended building. Such 
loans will be amortized by regular monthly pay- 
ments on a basis within the ability of the borrower. 
Thus the security for the loan becomes better 
month by month, and the borrower’s equity in the 
property likewise steadily increases. There seems 
to be no reason why this plan should not work out to 
the advantage of all concerned, 


STATUS OF ‘‘HOMES FOR SOLDIERS’’ 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 17.—Many States 
already have taken formal action providing for 
codperation with the Federal Government when- 
ever Congress passes legislation, recommended by 
Secretary of the Interior Lane, providing for the 
construction of soldier settlements. 

Secretary Lane has authorized this statement: 


Altho Congress adjourned without bringing to a 
vote the proposed legislation which, if enacted into 
law, would have made it possible for the Department 
of the Interior to begin work immediately on the con- 
struction of soldier settlements and provide work and 
homes for thousands of our returned soldiers, sailors 
and marines on reclaimed land the fact that the bill 
was favorably reported in both the House and Senate, 
and the nation-wide ——— of the plan as evidenced 
by the hundreds of letters of endorsement received 
daily at the department have led Secretary Lane to 
take the stand that there is every reason to believe that 
a similar bill will be favorably considered at the coming 
special session of Congress. He is accordingly con- 
tinuing the preliminary work of investigation as far 
as the limited funds at his disposal will permit and is 
also endeavoring to ascertain for the information of 
Congress the attitude toward the plan of as many men 
in the service as he is able to reach thru the distribu- 
tion of questionnaires at the various camps and naval 
stations thru the country, 


Many of the State legislatures have not met re- 
cently but a large number of the States have al- 
ready taken action by appropriate legislation or 
by the appointment of committees to codperate 
with the Federal Government in connection with 
the soldier-settlement plan of the Department. 





WESTERN CITY STARTS A CAMPAIGN 


BILLINGS, Mont., March 17.—Meetings have re- 
cently been held to formulate plans for a ‘‘Own 
Your Home’’ campaign in this city. The lumber 
dealers, architects, real estate men, hardware deal- 
ers and other interests identified with building are 
behind this movement, in which local bankers and 
the city officials also are coéperating. 





WILL ERECT BIG APARTMENT BUILDING 


Str. Louis, Mo., March 18.—Retail lumber deal- 
ers of St. Louis have been encouraged by the issu- 
ance of a permit for an apartment house to cost 
$100,000. This is the first permit taken out for an 
apartment house of this size since the -restrie- 
tions on building were lifted. 

The permit was taken out by the A. D. Gates 
Construction Co., which igs also the owner. The 
building is to be at 5540 Pershing Avenue, and 
will comprise forty-six apartments of two and four 
rooms. Ground will be broken at once, it is an- 
nounced, 

The need for apartment houses and homes in St. 
Louis is urgent, and real estate men have been eall- 
ing attention to the fact that there are no vacan- 
cies and that they have a long waiting list. Now 
that a start has been made, it is expected that other 
buildings of this kind will follow. 





TO PROVIDE HOMES FOR WORKERS 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., March 17.—A bill has 
been introduced in the house by Representative 
Stockard providing for a Missouri homestead com- 
mission to promote the formation of organizations 
‘‘to inerease the supply of wholesome homes for 
mechanics, factory employees, laborers and others 
in cities and towns.’’ 

The measure provides that the commission shall 
be composed of the dean of the College of Agri- 
culture, the commissioner of labor, one member 
of the State board of health and four others to 
be named by the governor. It authorizes the com- 
mission to buy tracts of land to provide homesteads 
of small houses and plots of ground for wage 
earners. 





WILL BUILD MANY HOUSES FOR WORKERS 


BrisTou, CONN., March 19.—Projects are on foot 
by the Bristol Realty Co. to erect 400 houses here 
and by the Manchester Lumber Co. to erect forty- 
two bungalows and two tenement houses in the 
silk manufacturing town of Manchester. The 
project first named is for houses largely for oe- 
cupaney by employees of the New Departure Co. 
The Bristol Realty Co. will increase its stock from 
$93,000 to $1,000,000. President Charles T. Tread- 
way, of the realty company, who is treasurer of 
the New Departure Co., has stated that the latter 
concern will raise one-third of the proposed increase 
in stock. The Manchester project is to furnish 
homes for workers on the ‘‘easy payment’’ plan. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 





Adoption of Modern Merchandising Methods Brings Success to a Minnesota Retailer—How 
He Obtained His Prospects and Secured Their Orders Thru Clever Advertising 


John Dower, of Wadena, Minn., is one of the 
increasing number of retail lumbermen who have 
made a success of business by a common sense study 
and use of modern merchandising methods. Mr. 
Dower has a special taste and knack for advertis- 
ing and it is his publicity that the Realm wishes 
to talk about; but it ought to be repeated that in 
talking about methods this department keeps clear- 
ly in mind the fact that methods are but tools, and 
that a good workman will get much better results 
with poor tools than a poor workman will get with 
the best of tools. Methods in the hands of John 
Dower have brought him to the front ranks of 
successful retail lumbermen; but in the hands of 
John Doe they may prove to be nothing but wasters 
of good money and good advertising material. It 
is difficult to talk about the quality of business 
sense which makes a proper and discriminating 
use of business methods, but a description of a few 
of the publicity methods of Mr. Dower’s business 
may prove suggestive to other energetic and far- 
seeing men. 

A few weeks ago Mr. Dower made a convention 
speech at Dubuque, Iowa. In the course of this 
speech he told of adding a certain yard to his 
line. At the time he bought this yard, some years 
ago, the stock was worth about $3,000; at present 
it is worth $25,000, and yet the yard does no greater 
volume of business now than it did at the time 
of its purchase. This fact will serve to indicate 
why a change has come about in merchandising 
during the last few years and why it is impossible 
to do business in the old, haphazard way. Some 
years ago Mr. Dower was in competition at a cer- 
tain town with a man of foreign birth, a man who 
was rich in land but who had small knowledge of 
business principles. This man sold his lumber for 
such ruinously low prices that Mr. Dower deter- 
mined to go over to see him. It developed in the 
course of a friendly talk that this man never took 
an inventory, did not know the meaning of the 
word, figured no overhead expense and counted as 
net profit the margin of the selling price over the 
buying price. At rather frequent intervals this 
man would get hard up, sell eighty acres of land 
and put the money into his lumber business; but it 
took him years and steady losses to realize that 
something was not going right with his business. 


Applied Efficiency 


Cost of doing business never was more important 
than now. And the fact that a greater investment 
is necessary to swing the same volume of sales 
indicates even to the uninitiated that wider profits 
as well as greater efficiency are called for by this 
new situation. Efficiency of accounting, efficiency 
of handling, efficiency of buying, efficiency of sell- 
ing—these are among the things that hold the at- 
teution of the retailer of this era. Efficiency means 
staying out of ruts and recognizing tools as tools 
and not as masters. This matter of keeping out of 
ruts is a thing to which Mr. Dower pays careful 
attention. He tells of something that came to his 
attention last year. A certain line-yard concern 
operates all its yards according to a uniform sys- 
tem so that one yard is practically as efficient as 
any other yard in the line. In one town the branch 
of this line, competing with a single other yard, 
sold practically three-fourths of the lumber bought 
in that town. In a neighboring town the branch 
of the same line, also competing with a single other 
yard, sold only about 15 percent of the lumber 
bought there. The two yards of this line were 
operated in exactly the same way; but one com- 
petitor was in a rut and the other was not. 

While Mr. Dower pays careful attention to effi- 
ciency in all departments of his business the Realm, 
as I remarked before, is going to give most of this 
article to the matter of advertising. 

When war was declared Mr. Dower, like all good 
Americans, made up his mind to get into it in the 
way in which he could do the most good. This 
meant for him, as it meant for most business men 
past the fighting twenties, the organizing and 
carrying on of local relief work, bond selling and 
the like. He went at this matter with all the en- 
thusiasm and energy that he puts into his business. 
When the fighting came to an end last November 
he found himself puzzled by the situation, as did 
hundreds of other retailers. The country was be- 
hind on building, the Government took off restric- 
tions, material was available and money was not 
hard to get. And yet nobody knew certainly 
whether or not building was going to start. Under 
such circumstances how was a man to know whether 
to get in a big stock or a little one? But Mr. 





Dower told himself that the yearly volume of busi- 
ness is made up of individual sales, and individual 
sales depend upon the desire of customers and the 
decisions they make. Clearly it was a matter not 
only for advertising but also for determining, if 
this were possible, just how many people were 
actively considering the erection of buildings and 
just what kind of buildings they had in mind. 


Practical Publicity 


About this time the 1919 calendars arrived and 
with them an equal number of announcement cards. 
These cards were to be sent out thru the mails to 
the previously prepared list of names and the re- 
cipients were asked to present the cards and re- 
ceive the calendars. Sending the cards out re- 
Guired an envelope and a stamp, so Mr. Dower de- 
termined to enclose a little announcement that he 
had printed on his multigraphing machine. It read 
as follows: 

‘*In order that we may have some idea of the 
amount of stock we should buy it is necessary for 
us to have some idea as to what building there is in 
sight. 

‘*Tn order to get a line on prospective business 
we have decided to make a present of a bread cut- 
ting board to every one who brings or sends us the 
name of some person who intends to erect some kind 
of a structure next season, where the cost is $100 











You Can Sell Your Crop 
For Big Prices This Fall 


but by feeding all you can to your stock, you 
will get in on higher prices next spring. 

Fix up your barns and hogs houses in 
the best possible shape, if necessary build 
hew houses for the stock and feed all that 
you can possibly fatten for 


The Big Demand and High Prices That We 
Are Sure to Have Next Spring 


Let us give you an estimate on the cost of 
those new buildings or much needed repairs. 







We Serve You Best 
WADENA, MINN. 











“A good many eyes are caught by this” 


or over. This will apply to any kind of building. 
All information must be made in writing, giving 
the character of the building, the name of the pros- 
pective buyer, with the P. O. address, as well as 
your own name. 

‘‘The bread cutting board is of Washington 
white spruce and has a red cedar border, making a 
beautiful and serviceable article very much appre- 
ciated by every housewife. 

‘*Boards will not be given to more than two dif- 
ferent persons furnishing the same information.’’ 

Managed in this way the venture was very inex- 
pensive. It cost only the work and the paper to 
send out the announcement, and boards were given 
only to persons who furnished this valuable infor- 
mation. Mr. Dower thought he might receive as 
many as seventy-five replies, but in reality did re- 
ceive 349. He wrote personally to each of his cor- 
respondents and also got in touch with the pros- 

ects. He was thereby given an idea of the build- 
ing in prospect in his community and could gage his 
buying accordingly. He also got all this valuable 
advance information early-enough to follow it up 
carefully and thoroly. He also succeeded in estab- 
lishing cordial relations with a number of people 
whom he had known previously only by sight. 

One little girl 11 years of age wrote him that 
her father was planning to build a garage of a cer- 
tain size. She said her mama would like to have 
one of the boards if he felt he could afford to give 
it for a building of that size. He immediately 
wrote in reply that he would be very glad to give 


her mama one of the boards and that he wanted 
to give her one, also; for little girls of 11 soon 
grow up and start hope chests, and he wanted the 
first article in her hope chest to be a gift from the 
Dower Lumber Co. 

This, I submit, is real advertising. This incident 
of the little girl, for instance; knowing Mr. Dower 
as I do I know it sprang from a feeling of kindli- 
ness and a liking of little folks and an understand- 
ing of them. But I venture that this family will 
have to be much worked upon before it will buy 


lumber of any agency except the Dower Lumber Co. 


Enlisting Casual Attention 


Some time ago Mr. Dower subscribed to a certain 
agency for advertising copy for all his yards. This 
advertising service he found to be good. The copy 
got splendid results. But the cost for all of his 
yards was so great he found he could afford to 
put in his own advertising department and thus 
have it more directly under his control. He could 
get his own ideas worked out in practice completely 
and without delay. Perhaps we can’t do better 
than to look at some of the specific examples of his 
advertising copy. 

You will notice in the ads reproduced with this 
article the special Dower mark. It is a circle with 
the words ‘‘Dower Building Service’’ and a con- 
ventionalized tree. Not long ago Mr. Dower had a 
large number of buttons made up in gold and en- 
amel and his employees wear them in their coat 
lapels. On his letter heads the tree is green, the 
rest of the mark is black. This mark appears on 
all the advertising gotten out, so it has come to stand 
for the kind of service the Dower Lumber Co. fur- 
nishes. I can guess that a good many eyes hastily 
roving over a newspaper are caught by this mark 
and then carefully read the advertisement thru. It 
is of course a definite advantage to have a dis- 
tinguishing mark for clever and thoughtful adver- 
tising. After a reading or two of that kind of 
publicity the casual reader begins looking for it in 
succeeding issues, and then the connection is made 
that eventually brings the reader within reach of 
personal salesmanship. 


Trifles of Potential Importance 


Mr. Dower, by the way, is a believer in the old 
saying that trifles make perfection but perfection 
is no trifle. He believes in a clean, attractive yard. 
He believes in unfailing courtesy and an attempt 
to please and satisfy. No one knows what small 
thing will make for big sales. A man may come 
in to buy one bunch of lath or a short 2x4. The 
sale may seem trifling; but perhaps that person is 
making it an excuse to see the inside of the yard 
and to meet the manager in order to determine 
whether or not he wants to deal with that yard in 
the placing of a larger order. Or perhaps the cus- 
tomer has no further building in mind at the time, 
but the impressions he takes away stay with him 
and decide him at a future time when he is in the 
market for lumber. Mr. Dower owned one of the 
first automobiles in his part of the country. He 
made it a practice to take as many people riding 
as he possibly could, for the cars were novelties in 
those days and riding in them was a treat. One 
day he stopped and invited two children to ride. 
The following day their father came in to thank him 
for doing it. He said the little folks would date 
all the events of their childhood as happening be- 
fore or after that ride. It just happened that this 
man was figuring on a job; and after he had got- 
ten thru telling Mr. Dower how much the little 
folks had enjoyed that ride he added that he was 
going to buy the lumber for that building from the 
Dower Lumber Co. It was a trifle, and it was 
done only for the purpose of pleasing the children; 
but like a good many other trifles it brought in 
business. 


Minor but Shrewd Advertising 


In a letter Mr. Dower writes as folows about a 
publicity scheme that he carried out some time ago: 

‘*About the best piece of advertising we ever 
pulled off was our Ladies’ Day Exhibit. We had 
about 2,000 ladies present that day and they all 
went away filled with the proper spirit and very 
much enthused over the reception that was given 
them by our company. The purpose of getting 
them together was to show them our method of do- 
ing business and our ability to take care of our 
customers and also to create in their minds the im- 
pression that when they needed to know anything 
about lumber or anything pertaining to business 
the Dower Lumber Co. were the people to go to.’’ 
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In the same letter Mr. Dower speaks of another 
bit of advertising that he has not as yet tried out 
but that if successful may take the place of the 
annual distribution of calendars: 

‘¢We are having made at this time a cut four 
inches in diameter of our trade mark which we 
intend to use on common note paper. This will 
almost cover the width of a common note head. 
The tree will be in green and the lettering in black, 
not so distinct as to make it obnoxious to the 
user but sufficiently plain to be easily and readily 
seen. It is our purpose to print these on our own 
multigraph machine and distribute them to farmers 
in such cases as we deem practical. We also ex- 


pect to make the note head complete with the farm- 
er’s name and the name of his farm. Our idea is 
that every time a person uses a sheet of this paper 
it will be necessary for him to be constantly look- 
ing at our name, and the same conditions will exist 
when it is being read. We have not tried this out 
as yet so do not know just how it will work out, 





*—& 


Nailer is shown helping back farm machinery into 
a machine shed, putting on fly screens, helping 
make house plans, explaining the good points of a 
silo, screening a porch, pointing out a modern 
house, roofing a barn, repairing a fence, opening 
the door of a new garage, helping set fence posts, 
finishing the erection of a hog house, laying a hard- 
wood floor, laying drain tile, poiniing out a new 
chicken house, repairing cracked plastering, finish- 
ing a cement feeding floor, driving up to a modern 
farm elevator, unloading coal, and the like. In 
fact, Little Nailer is the most active agent imagin- 
able in all branches of the retail lumber business. 
He appears on posters as well as in newspaper 
displays and adds a compelling personal note to the 
Dower publicity that must add greatly to its ef- 
fectiveness. 

Another form of newspaper advertising is the 
‘¢Dower Lumber Co. News,’’ an advertisement 
made up after the manner of a newspaper. It is 
something like Iverson’s ‘‘Community Booster,’’ 


ITTLE NAILER says, 

“When you build or 
=make repairs come to us 
for what you need. Here 
you will find good mer- 
chandise, fair prices and 
a free building service. 
Weare here to serve YOU.” 





DOWER LUMBER COMPANY 


“The most active agent imaginable in the retail lumber business” 


but think it will prove a good piece of advertising. ’’ 

On my desk is a Dower letter head prepared in 
this way except that instead of the trade mark 
covering the body of the sheet there is a picture 
of a silo done in yellowish brown ink. It shows 
up plainly enough to be seen, but it does not ob- 
secure the text of the letter, which is written across 
the picture. Mr. Dower, by the way, is a great be- 
liever in letters as an advertising medium. He 
has his own multigraph machine and gets these let- 
ters out on it, having the stenographers fill in the 
names and addresses. Just before Christmas last 
year he prepared a Christmas letter and sent a copy 
to all the people on his big mailing list. It was 
gotten out on a special holiday letter head printed 
in green and red with decorations of Christmas 
bells. This letter contained no suggestion of ad- 
vertising as it is commonly understood. It was an 
expression of friendliness and good will and kindly 
wishes for a happy and prosperous New Year. 
This kind of publicity has proved of immense 
value in other lines of business by promoting good 
feeling between merchant and customer, and I 
have no doubt but that it will do the same thing 
for Mr. Dower. 


A Catch Phrase of Value 


In his newspaper advertising Mr. Dower has 
introduced ‘‘Dower’s Little Nailer,’’ a smiling 
youngster who wears a box-like cap and usually 
a nail apron. This youth is always assisting in 
making plans or in erecting buildings or making 
repairs. He serves to give the interest of person- 
ality to display ads, and his remarks as quoted in 
the text of the advertising are always excellent 
advice. For instance, I have the clipping of a 
newspaper ad for the yard at Chisholm, Minn. At 
the top is the cireular trade mark and just below 
it is the picture of Little Nailer helping put on a 
storm window. The text of the advertisement is as 
follows: 


‘¢KEEP THE COLD OUTDOORS.’’ 


‘<Little Nailer says, ‘Storm windows keep win- 
ter’s cold outside. The piercing drafts can not 
penetrate the dead-air space between them and the 
window sash.’ ‘ 

‘¢Storm windows also save you money. They 
actually pay for themselves in a short time by 
conserving the heat and cutting down the coal bill. 

‘‘No matter what the weather is outside, you 
can keep the interior of the home at a comfortable 
temperature by using storm windows and doors. 

‘“If you are interested in safeguarding your 
health and at the same time slicing your coal bill, 
come in and let us tell you about the economy of 
using storm windows and doors on your home this 
winter. ’? 

I have a series of ‘‘Little Nailer’’ pictures, 
about twenty of them, which the Dower company 
keeps in stock and uses with the advertising as the 
season and the building situation demand. Little 


mentioned last week. It of course appears in the 
display space bought by the company in the local 
papers. Here is one issue: 

‘‘Make good your promise that you made with 
yourself the past winter. Perhaps you promised 
‘Ma’ a new house or a new floor in the kitchen. 
Make good on it. She is there 365 days in a year 
and will appreciate anything in the line of a 
change; or it might have been a new barn, or other 
farm buildings. Haul them out now while the 
roads are good and you have the time, and if you 
have them on the ground when it opens up you 
will make good that promise. 

‘¢Construction adds to the wealth of the country ; 
build now. 

‘‘Henry D. Root, who bought the Swanson farm 
a year ago, believes in having things sanitary and 
up-to-date. He will equip his barn the ‘James 
Way,’ having bought eighteen complete stalls and 
individual drinking cups. 

‘¢Dan Buss is also remodeling his barn, making 
it more sanitary, and installing some up-to-date 
barn equipment. 

‘¢A farmer south of town wants to know: If 
a cow has St. Vitus dance will she give butter- 
milk? 

‘“‘Tf at any time you want to whip the editor 
of the News for anything that is said in this col- 
umn, come down to the yard and do so. The boss 
says, ‘The Customers Must Be Satisfied.’ 

‘«(Please wear a blue rag on your left arm so 
we will know what you came for.) ’’ 


DOWER LUMBER COMPANY 


“A Merry Christmas and a Happy and 
Prosperous New Year’’ 


December 20, 1918. 
Mr John Smith, 
Motley, Minn., 
Dear Friend! 

This is the season of the year when the thoughts of man 
turn for a little while, frcm things pertaining to business ena 
all that it implies, to those things which are higher and more 
noble It ie the time when man forgets self for « while and 
thinks of hie friends, and it te the earnest wish of the Dower 
Lumber Company and its officers that every cne of ite many 
customers can be called # friend 

Wo desire at this tise to offer our regards and beat 
wishes to you for your future welfare and happiness and may 
the spirit of Christmas and al] that it means be with you and 
with each memter of your family That this Christaas be full 
of joy for you and that the year 1919 be the happiest and most 
prosperous of your whole life ie our sincere wish. 

Yours very truly, 
Dower Lumber Company. 


~ pe 


“An ewpression of friendliness and good will” 


Commonsense Recognition 

One thing I like especially about the Dower 
local advertising is the fact that the local man- 
agers’ names are signed to it. Some companies 
attempt to make of the local manager nothing but 
a freight agent, a rubber stamp, a human horse. 
This, I think, is a mistake. Local customers deal 
with local managers, not with an unknown general 
office. They can be educated to understand the 
company’s policy, but it is much easier for them 
to get to know the company’s manager. A policy 
that ignores the local manager is thereby faulty. 
He will do much to make or mar the success of 
the yard. Responsibility and recognition will 
bring him out and make him efficient. 

In order to maintain close contact among all 
the managers a house organ called ‘‘The Knot 
Hole’’ is gotten out monthly and sent to all the 
yards. All of it, including the cover, is printed 
in the office on the multigraph machine. The 
January copy announces the annual convention of 
yard managers and the February number has an in- 
teresting account of what happened there. The 
little magazine is full of personalities and pep and 
accounts of successful methods put into operation 
at the different yards. It is well balanced and well 
edited and must do much toward maintaining the 
morale of the organization. 


Forcing the Silo On the Farmer’s Attention 


I have three pieces of advertising used in the 
promotion of silo building. The first is the letter 
—— earlier in this article. It reads as fol- 
ows: 

_ ‘*With bran selling at $46 a ton and hay as high 
in proportion, there is little profit in raising live 
stock either for beef or for milk on these feeds. 
If you could feed your herd of stock on June pas- 
ture all thru the winter and raise the feed on one- 
third the acreage that is required for hay you 
would have the problem of winter feed solved. 
That is exactly what a Dower silo will do for you. 

‘*Corn silage is recognized as being equal to 
green pasture and furnishes you with a food that 
will produce as much milk in the winter, when the 
price of cream is high, as can be produced in the 
summer, when the price of cream is low. 

‘*You may think that a silo is expensive but no 
structure can be built that will store an equal 
amount of food at anywhere near the price. Your 
hay-mow cost you more money to build, in propor- 
tion to the amount of food it will hold, than a 
Dower silo costs. Under ordinary conditions the 
cost of shocking, husking and handling the corn 
from an acre of ground exceeds the cost of putting 
it in a silo. 

‘We will not try to discuss the merits of the 
Dower silo in this letter but if you will sign the 
enclosed post card and mail it we will send you a 
complete description of our silo without placing 
you under any obligation to us.’’ 

The second piece of publicity serves much the 
same preliminary purpose as this letter. It is a 
little folder containing ten reasons, as compiled 
by a Purdue professor, why a silo is a good in- 
vestment. The third bit of advertising is a large 
folder, printed in colors, containing a complete 
description of the Dower silo. It is sent out to 
men who show some interest in such structures. 
Following this comes the time for personal sales- 
manship. 

Well, I’m afraid I’ve not set this matter out in 
such a way that it has even a remote connection 
with a unified advertising campaign. I didn’t try 
to do this. Advertising ought to be done on a 
budget scheme, with percentages appropriated 
for the different forms of publicity. But, suppos- 
ing these things to have been done, these definite 
and tried methods should prove suggestive to a 
dealer who desires new schemes of publicity. If 
in addition to the methods he could catch the keen 
interest and constant study of advertising possi- 
bilities which have made Mr. Dower so successful 
an advertiser he would find his advertising prob- 
lems in a fair way to solve themselves. 





HOLDS SPECIAL SALE OF POSTS 


Drxon, Iuu., March 17.—The public is familiar 
with ‘‘special sales’’ of almost every kind, but it 
remained for 8. D. Hitchner, manager of the Dixon 
Lumber & Fuel Co., to stage successfully a sale of 
fence posts. He sent out written invitations to 
about 175 farmers, put a notice regarding the sale 
in the local paper, and also called up a number of 
farmers by telephone. While the attendance of 
farmers was disappointing, only about twenty be- 
ing present, the results were very satisfactory. 
Altho only 400 posts were actually sold that day 
the company has since received numerous inquiries 
and expects to sell many times that number. As 
an advertising ‘‘stunt’’ it was a big success. 
Everyone attending had a good time and became 
better acquainted with the’ lumber concern and 
with each other. There was an address by the rep- 
resentative of a steel post concern, and Miss Mar- 
jorie Slothower played the piano. The company 
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A COMMUNITY OF SPECIALISTS 


Mississippi Has a Short Dimension 
Center—Its Operators 


CorintH, Miss., March 17.—‘‘ Headquarters for 
Shortleaf Two by Fours,’’ ‘‘World’s Biggest 
Two by Fours Market’’—these are slogans ap- 
plied to Corinth, Miss., by lumbermen who know 
the resources of the lumbermen of this city. And 
Corinth lumbermen have every reason to stick to 
their assertion that Corinth is the center and the 
biggest producer of short 2x4’s, 9-, 10- and 
12-foot, for this is the principal output of the 
many manufacturers in this district. It is esti- 
mated from figures obtained from the leading 
manufacturers and wholesalers of Corinth that 
the total annual output of 2x4’s for the Corinth 
district will equal 150,000,000 feet. That is a 
huge total of such an item and there is little 
reason to doubt its accuracy. Of course, the out- 
put for 1918 was less than that figure, but that 
was because of labor conditions that restricted 
the output of lumber everywhere. 

Practically all the southern pine in the vicinity 
of Corinth—and this includes a part of southern 
Tennessee, which is only a few miles away, also 
a part of northwest Alabama—is shortleaf ideally 
suited to cutting short 2x4’s. And so this item 
is the principal product of the manufacturers 
here. The output is manufactured generally by 
small mills whose operators are specialists in 
making 2x4’s and the result is that 2x4’s bought 
from Corinth lumbermen are made right. And 
because the expense of manufacturing is below 
the average Corinth lumbermen maintain that 
they can furnish the lumber and good service at 
a reasonable price to all consumers. Corinth also 
enjoys a good rate to all points north of the Ohio 
River, a factor worth the consideration of con- 
sumers of 2x4’s. 

Corinth has a splendid group of lumbermen, all 
of whom may be depended upon to give the kind 
of service and attention to orders which the con- 
sumer has the right to demand. As a shipping 
point Corinth has splendid facilities. It is located 
on the Illinois Central, the Southern and the 
Mobile & Ohio, the three leading railroads of this 
section of the South, all with direct connections 
with points in every direction north of the Ohio 
River. 

Most Corinth lumbermen handle their own 
sales, but recently a new sales organization was 
effected, called the Short Dimension Sales Co. of 
Corinth, Miss., which will handle the combined 
output of the M. M. Elledge Lumber Co., the H. C. 
Bell Lumber Co., McRae Lumber Co., Burnsville 
Mercantile Co. and Tishomingo Lumber Co. H. C. 
Bell, the organizer of the company, assisted by 
M. M. Elledge, of the M. M. Elledge Lumber Co., 
has a big vision for Corinth as a short dimension 
market center, and the union of several producing 
lumber companies into one selling company, he 
believes, will enable his organization to market 
its product largely thru salesmen in northern con- 
suming centers and thus assure for the Short 
Dimension Sales Co. a large part of the cream of 
the market. This company has planing mills and 
concentration yards at Corinth, Thrasher, Boon- 
ville, Amory, Tishomingo, Burnsville, Belmont 
and Red Bay. 

Other Companies 


But not all the good Corinth lumbermen are 
members of this selling organization. There are 
the Pocohontas Lumber Co., with the genial L. F. 
Garrett as its president and general manager; 
MeNally-Knebel Lumber Co., with offices in both 
Corinth and St. Louis, Mo.; C. Y. Butram, one 
of the best liked men in the group, with mill and 
office at Rienzi, Miss., near Corinth, and Hubert 
F. Young, one of the best known 2x4 specialists 
in the South. 

The Pocohontas Lumber Co. specializes not only 
in 2x4’s but also 4x4’s and 2x6’s and has planing 
mills at Corinth, Hazard and Iuka, Miss. Its mill 
at Corinth is located at the edge of the famous 
battle ground of Corinth and it seems a coinci- 
dence that Mr. Garrett should have another mill 
on a battle field, at Iuka, two battle fields that 
bear a very similar relation in Civil War history. 

As said before, Hubert F. Young is one of the 
largest producers of 2x4’s in the South. He is 
associated with Hogg-Harris, of St. Louis, which 
sells the larger part of his output. 

Two of the most prominent members of the 
Short Dimension Sales Co. are Mark Elledge, 
president of the M. M. Elledge Lumber Co., and 
F. K. MeRae, president of the company that bears 
his name. Mr. Elledge is widely known among 
lumbermen for his Hoo-Hoo activities. He is now 
a Vicegerent of the north Mississippi district. 
During the war he wa’ one of the heaviest ship- 
pers of Government stocks from this district. His 
mill specializes in dimension, small timbers and 
also operates a band resaw for cutting crating 


stock. His mill and concentration yard are 
located on the Illinois Central at Corinth. 

The McRae Lumber Co. specializes in 2x4’s 
and short dimension. It has planning mills at 
Thrasher and Booneville, Miss., and Corinth. Mr. 
McRae is an experienced manufacturer. 

The MecNally-Knebel Lumber Co. has its mill 
and yards at Corinth, but its sales office is at 
St. Louis. It handles not only short shortleaf 
dimension but also long longleaf. In longleaf 
it cuts dimension in 2x4 and 2x6 from 10 to 20 
feet in length, while in shortleaf, like all the 
other producers in this section, the lengths are 
9, 10 and 12 feet. 

It should be added for C. Y. Butram, whose mill 
and postoffice are at Rienzi, just south of Corinth, 
that he manufactures not only pine but hard- 
woods. He cuts a considerable amount of forked 
leaf white oak especially suited for flooring. He 
also manufactures all the shortleaf items for 
which this section is noted, especially short 2x4’s. 


NEBRASKA BUILDERS DIFFER 


Omaha Lumbermen and Real Estate 
Men Conflict on Profits 


OmaHa, Nes., March 17.—The lumbermen of 
Omaha have a fight on their hands with the Omaha 
Real Estate Board. The board has publicly stated 
in effect that lumber is too high in Omaha in com- 
parison with other cities, and that this condition 
hampers and impedes the progress of building. 
To combat what it cails an unfair condition the 
board proposes to organize its own private lumber 
yard, to sell lumber to the members of the board 
who wish to go ahead with big building programs. 

Real estate men declared thru the newspapers 
to the effect that lumbermen are exacting at least 
50 percent profit on their sales, They made the 
statement that 3,000 new dwellings are needed at 
once to care for the influx of population, and that 
that many building projects are being held up by 
the high price of lumber. 

Lumbermen here deny that so large a profit is 
being made in the lumber business and deny that 
this is what impedes the progress of building. M. 
G. Colpetzer, president of the Chicago Lumber Co., 
of Omaha, said: 

Instead of 50 percent our gross profits are not to 
exceed 33% percent. Any charges of exorbitant prices 
exacted by the lumbermen of Omaha are unfair to the 
trade. While our retail price for common boards or 
dimension stuff here is about $45 a thousand, the home 
builder who buys $500 worth or more of lumber gets a 
10 percent discount, so that the average price for 
lumber is considerably less than $45. This is a free 
country and we can not stop the real estate men from 
starting a yard, but it is common knowledge that the 
city. can not support the lumber concerns now in busi- 
ness here, let alone additiona: yards. Two yards were 
offered us for sale within the last three months. We 
have just closed a contract with C, G. Carlberg, one of 
the real estate men here, for lumber for the erection of 
200 houses. We sold him lumber cheaper than he 
could operate his own lumber yard, and he owns a 
trackage yard in the city. 

Mr. Colpetzer has suggested that a local ‘‘read- 
justment congress’’ be held in Omaha, to be at- 
tended by all the building industries, so that these 
problems may be threshed out. ‘‘It is just as 
much to the lumbermen’s interest as it is to the 
home builder that more construction go on so that 
we ean sell more lumber,’’ he said. 

‘‘Spike’’ Kennedy, of the Bradford-Kennedy 
Co., of Omaha, also issued a statement in which 
he said lumber prices are not high enough to hamper 
building. ‘‘We have some vacant property on 
Thirty-sixth and Farnam streets,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
we’re certainly not afraid to build on account of 
prices. Just show us a suitable tenant and we’ll 
build soon enough.’’ 

One of the leading daily papers here following 
up the fight has wired neighboring cities and job- 
bing centers for quotations on lumber, which the 
paper quoted in comparison with Omaha prices. 
Some of the replies showed lumber prices a little 
lower in neighboring cities, and some showed them 
higher. 

A conference of the building material men with 
the real estate men is now in prospect, tho no 
definite date has been set. 


RETURNED SOLDIERS GET JOBS BACK 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., March 17.—Since the war 
took their representatives, the J. O. Nessen Lum- 
ber Co. and the Edisto River Lumber Co. have been 
represented here by William N. Lawton, of the 
W. N. Lawton Lumber Co, The men who formerly 
worked for them have now returned and the Law- 
ton company has withdrawn as their representative, 
but will continue business on its own account and 
for the Seminole Lumber & Export Co., of Jack- 
sonville, of which Mr. Lawton is vice president. 
The company exports to Cuba and South America. 
The change will take effect April 1, when the 
Edisto and Nessen concerns will open an office in 
the Real Estate Trust Building. 


TO PREVENT FIRE LOSSES — 


Southern Lumbermen Couter on Safety 
Measures—Their Experiences 


New Orueans, La., March 18.—The conference 
summoned by State Conservation Commissioner 
M. L. Alexander to discuss the prevention of fires 
caused by logging and railroad equipment opened 
this morning with a larger attendance than had 
been expected, more than twenty-five Louisiana 
companies being represented. Mr. Alexander ex- 
plained that the State act required that locomotives 
and stationary engines be equipped with spark ar- 
resters and that he desired to consult the lumber- 
men before drafting regulations to enforce the law 
so that there would be no hardship imposed on them, 
R. D. Forbes, State forester for Louisiana, was 
called upon to preside and asked the lumbermen to 
prevent their views on the topics set for discussion 
by the program. 


Smoke Stacks Form Important Topic 


R. J. Wilson, Peavy-Byrnes Co., Kinder, said 
that his company specified the Radley-Hunter type 
of stacks. Altho some mechanical difficulties had 
to be overcome the equipment worked satisfactorily 
and efficiently. He had tried screens and smoke 
boxes but found them unsatisfactory but since the 
stacks were installed his company had not had a 
fire. Mr. Lee, of the Industrial Lumber Co., Eliza- 
beth, had similar satisfactory experience with Rad- 
ley-Hunter stacks. Mr. Morgan, of the Natalbany 
Lumber Co., Hammond, to prevent sparks is using 
the Baldwin stack with a cone in it but found that 
it could not be used with a long exhaust. He had 
had no steaming trouble with the stack. Mr. Wil- 
son suggested that the stack problem was a purely 
mechanical one but that its solution would not help 
lumbermen unless fires that originated with the 
farmers could be prevented. To this Mr. Alexander 
replied that the present task was to impress the 
fact that the spark arrester must be used on loco- 
motives, that the law applied to farmers and that 
they would be reached. Mr. Switzer, of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., reported that he had found the 
Radley-Hunter stack efficient in preventing sparks 
but did not get success out of it in steaming. Mr. 
French, of the Cady Lumber Co., McNary, had no 
trouble with the stack it was using, turned out 
by the Ruston Machine & Foundry Co., as he had 
never seen them spark, but he believed that the 
most important thing was to have the cone inside 
the stack. Mr. Switzer, of the Lutcher & Moore 
Lumber Co., considers the solution of the stack 
problem a matter of mechanical adjustment. 


Screens and Ashpans Discussed 


W. A. Martin, of the American Lumber Co., 
Merryville, found that screens worked well on 
good sized engines working under moderate draft 
but that on small engines working to or above ca- 
pacity sparks escaped in spite of everything. His 
company, however, as an added precaution em- 
ployed men to follow up the engines, skidders and 
loaders to put out any sparks that might have es- 
caped. He suggested that many fires were started 
by farmers to secure fresh forage. Mr. Gallagher, 
of the Tall Timber, Good Pine and Trout Creek 
companies, operating in very hilly country, used 
screens and had little trouble with fire. The escape 
of sparks was due to worn out screens. He op- 
posed the adoption of a standard type of stack for 
he believed that regulations should fit operating 
conditions. Mr. McCurdy, formerly associated with 
Mr. Gallagher, testified to the efficiency of the 
equipment under trying conditions. 


Mr. Reisner, of the Reisner Machine Works, 
estimated that the ashpan produced about 90 per- 
cent of the forest fires charged to locomotives, as 
when heat warps the ashpan hot sparks escape. 
Mr. Keyes, of the Kentwood & Eastern Railroad, 
had never had any trouble with ashpans. Mr. 
Mitchell said that as he could not keep the dump- 
ing ashpans tight he was using solid ashpans and 
cleaning them every day or so. 


Mr. Hardtner, father of the State forestry acts, 
believed that fires were due largely to the main 
line railroads but suggested that skidders some- 
times caused fires, Mr. Wilson said that lumber- 
men would oppose a standard being prescribed that 
would make necessary a heavy outlay for new equip- 
ment. Messrs, Alexander and Forbes explained 
that there was no intention to cause such a hard- 
ship and that results alone were sought, but Mr. 
Alexander pointed out that the law required spark 
arresters and they would have to be installed. The 
meeting closed with a resolution pledging the co- 
operation of the lumbermen in carrying out regu- 
lations to prevent fires. Tomorrow’s session will 
consider coal burning locomotives and L. N. Toups, 
of the Bomer Blanks Co., one of the few lumber 
companies that are using coal burning engines, will 
attend. 
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FILES PROTEST AGAINST THE TRANSIT CAR 


TuscaLoosa, AuA., March 17.—-C, G. Harman has 
given a great deal of study to thé transit car prob- 
lem and in a recent letter to Joseph E. Davies, 
Washington, D. C., attorney for the National 
Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Distributers, Mr. 
Harman sets forth his views in a very forcible 
manner, The letter follows: 


It is our opinion and also the opinion of 90 percent 
of the lumbermen (wholesalers included) that lumber 
should not be accepted by the railroads for reconsign- 
ment except in case of refusal at destination or pre- 
vious to the arrival of the car at destination or because 
of insolvency of the customer. 

The writer is president of the Tuscaloosa Whole- 
salers’ Association and secretary of the West Alabama 
Pine Association and also manager of the Allied Sales 
Corporation and he feels that the transit car is more 
detrimental to the lumber industry than nearly any 
other feature which we could mention. 

Lumber is not perishable and can be held for quite a 
period without deterioration. To put lumber in transit 
means to make it a perishable commodity, as it must 
be sold or put in storage without delay, and this very 
fact causes the buyer of lumber to force the market 
down by cutting prices on lumber in transit. 

Quite a number of buyers take delight in seeing large 
transit lists as they feel sure that there will be price 


cutting within a few days. However, we think the 
majority of the retail dealers really object to the 
transit car as it demoralizes prices, and the one thing 
which a retail yard wants is a steady market. , 

The only ones who are favoring the transit privilege 
are a few wholesalers who encourage the mills to put 
lumber in transit and these wholesalers get their profit 
regardless of the selling price of the lumber. It is 
unfair to the legitimate wholesaler who puts his sales- 
men on the road and secures bona fide business to 
have these transit lists going to his customer and to 
have lumber offered to this customer at much cheaper 
prices. Very few manufacturers favor the practice 
and those who favor it are usually the small irre- 
sponsible mill men who will not take the pains to 
grade their lumber and assort it. 

The legitimate wholesaler would be benefited consid- 
erably if the transit car was eliminated because of 
the fact that the retailer would have less opportunity 
to buy his lumber by mail and he would naturally turn 
to the traveling salesman to place his orders. Also 
retailers would not wait until the last minute to fill 
their requirements if they knew the lumber must be 
loaded and shipped from the mill. 

We would favor having anyone reconsigning a car 
make affidavit and file it with his railroad agent, 
stating that the car had been refused by original cus- 
tomer and that the shipment had moved on bona fide 
order or that shipper had information which led him 
to believe that the customer was insolvent or that his 


order had been canceled prior to the arrival of the car. 
Under the above conditions we think the car should be 
reshipped to another destination on the thru rate plus 
a reasonable charge for reconsigning. 

It was thought by some that by putting the demur- 
rage rate at a higher figure it would discourage transit 
cars, but lumber is being put in transit and sacrificed 
quicker because of the high demurrage rates. 

We can think of no good argument to justify the 
shipment of lumber to reconsigning points for the 
purpose of selling it to the highest bidder. No intelli- 
= man will desire a forced sale of any of his posses- 
sions. 

We would suggest that more reasonable concentra- 
tion privileges be allowed by the railroads in order 
that the irresponsible small = may have a market 
for his lumber in some yard who can take his product 
and properly assort it and reship it to bona fide custom- 
ers and therefore maintain the market standard of 
values with the trade. This arrangement would allow 
the financially embarrassed shipper to have a market 
for his lumber if he is not able to hold sufficient quan- 
tities to fill orders and at the same time it would 
protect the legitimate dealer and the wholesaler against 
a fluctuating and unstable market. 

Without exception every mill man we have known 
who favors the transit car is more or less irresponsible 
or negligent in his business. We are unalterably 
opposed to having the lowest class lumbermen fix 
market prices for our production. 





FEBRUARY BUILDING PERMITS SHOW LARGE GAIN 


The construction situation shows very gratifying 
improvement as reflected by the reports of build- 
ing permits issued in 153 of the leading cities of 
the United States, as compiled by the American 
Contractor. The total for February, 1919, was 
$32,058,628, compared with $21,680,314 for the 
same cities in February, 1918, indicating a gain of 
48 percent. 
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CI Nis ks ks coence diene een oa 197 1,758,150 93 2 376, ‘000 426 Portland, Ore. .......«.- 
COMOMINNET, COT. oc ccccccecsoceecses 784 191,915 681 "95 0,000 423 Portsmouth, Va. ........ 
CIOVGIRNG, OTNOi6 cise ccccscccccces 526 1,135,605 464 1,262,070 410 Pueblo, Colo. ........... 
Colorado Springs, Col..........+.. 16 ,570 4 630 *625 a | ere 
Columbus, Ohio 167 571,470 91 158,510 *254 GUIney, TEAGB. .cccccscns 
Covington, Ky....... 15 18,125 7 13,500 *34 pee eee 
I OI or avac dc ewtniak aceon 12 91,964 64 148,058 ay Richmond, Va. ......... 
DAVERDOTt, TOWG 6. cccccccccccecs 47 56,315 25 25,645 *119 FROGGNG: Wile cccccsccccs 
BOO CIO occre cc cnsersdcces a ‘ PO an CS ama Rochester, N. Y......... 
Decatur, | RS Pe eee 23 34.975 10 67,65 +48 Sacramento, Cal. ....... 
WON one ha cstacipece ene ecn 141 219,500 132 173,630 *26 Saginaw, Mich. ......... 
WIGG DEON: TOWG. 6 ocs5s coed ces 23 51,650 30 54,850 +5 Salem, Mass. .......-.+- 
po ee re 500 1,279,06 180 857,580 *49 Salt Lake City, Utah.... 
DE, TOWER: cccccccscrnevesves 19 45,800 3 35,030 *30 San Antonio, Tex....... 
peret>. Meecha cc vicKewrwens 18 63,672 24 188,095 766 San Diego, Cal.......... 
S.A eer re 30 29,171 24,400 919 San Francisco, Cal...... 
Kast St. ee, ST ee 20 59,260 18 15,950 271 Oa, See 
Elizabeth, We b0cc se0eeeckotenct 33 58, 143 7 20,250 *187 BWR Cee oscccecces 
El Paso, Tox Parr re eae 95 66,202 22 56,340 *17 Schenectady, N. Y...... 
Brie, Pa..... Pale OrWlals ik dele wie RR Bieoce 60 71,833 25 30,025 #139 Scranton, Pa. .......... 
NN NIN 5 ces cniccinerteeensc 45 44,485 29 64,280 +30 Seattle, Wash. .........- 
Oe TEIUOE, MOGOE. v5 6 ccccccccesces 23 19,710 9 3,200 *515 Sioux City, Iowa........ 
py ae ees 15 18,885 8 12,420 *52 Somerville, Mass. ...... 
ba > See oe 71 246,007 47 167,715 *46 South Bend, Ind. ........ 
CPI, Ong cc cicececsiccenes 597 43,495 199 15,689 ag i i Spokane, Wash. ........ 
Grand Rapids, Mich..........++.+- 57 83,373 32 98,428 415 Springfield, Ill. .......... 
MEMMEIIOM, GRID. oo cc ccccscccsevess 23 (| Se ee sos Springfield, Mo. ......... 
BEMFPISDUTE, PB. .0 cc cccccecccccees 25 44,530 4 181,900 +75 Springfield, Mass. ....... 
Hartford, Conn. ......ccccccccess 17 257,940 30 37,395 *589 Springfield, Ohio ........ 
BIODOMOM, NN. J. nccccvcccccesccese 15 35,240 11 19,265 #82 St. Louis, | er Rane 
BIOIVORC, MAGS. ...ccccceccsee a 4 2,975 1,070 *178 St. Paul, MMR... 0.cccces 
, , sc ccvctescndrscceens 251 213,505 156 174,883 *22 poh tnnad CRS 
Huntington, W. Va 46 86,900 : 59,995 *44 Superior, Wis. Lae ti 
PHGIBRAMONN ING. oo. ccccccceeseas 390 436,645 186 317,626 *37 eT Di eee 
Jackson, EN ce ea ea Coane 35 40,930 17 36,848 *11 Tacoma, WE ecgidacna 
Jacksonville, Fla. ......-+.-eeeee- 52 95,990 48 46,195 *110 Bp GE ee 
Seraey CH, Ne dices cccceccsccses 40 55,163 50 382,504 +85 Terre Haute, Ind........ 
PE ME banked cscuns Cuedabaes oe 4 16,500 2 7,000 #135 TRG GUN dw adxnnedees 
MMM CIES. TEGE Sy oc ciccescccscee 25 63,335 10 25,100 *152 Topenh, MER. ...0cceces- 
Kansas City, Mo 238 360,860 110 1 682,700 +78 ci; et, Se eee 
Knoxville, Tenn. 4 42,910 55 34,765 *23 Pen fn FS ae 
Lancaster, Pa. .........---eseeees 16 26,650 20 44,400 439 Utica NF. cose scesee- es. 
RES MET cc vnccancceneseess 16 27,930 1 4,400 34 Washington, D. C....... 
BAMWPOMGR, BERGE. 2c ccccsccscseeres 21 15,848 8 12,820 ead Waterbury, Conn. ....... 
er rnc 17 10,683 17 12,713 ite West Hoboken, N. J..... 
BOE, TOO cc vcscccsccnvecceces 36 68,190 12 31,605 et Wheeling, W. Va.......- 
Be MIAME. COL, occ cccccepevccesss 243 338,172 161 148,865 1 7 Witenlie, MGi. ...6.0-55- 
Los Angeles, Cal.........cecesses 693 —- 1,008,195 518 765,630 331 Wilkes-Barre, Pa. ...... 
BOUIBVING, KY. oc ncccccccnccccses 118 104,850 71 & 611 25 Wilmington, Del. ....... 
I gai nca hyena éedies es 40 205,470 12 352,300 t41 Woonsocket, R. I......-- 
TM eS, twee anh anees eo ? PY Cee ee | maa Worcester, Mass. ....... 
i Sere 52 24,702 =—§s ne ww cece P Yonkers, N. Y.........- 
Malden, Mass. ..........eeeeeeees 21 26,855 16 5,280 $408 CO eS 
Manchester, N. 37 5,208 15 23,453 155 Youngstown, Ohio ...... 
McKees ort, Pa. 9, —we  . VKeeainae ees * 
Memphis, ‘Tenn. 112 138,240 $3 i a en 
Milwaukee, Wis. 178 465,137 69 a eGete..4 
Minneapolis, Minn. ........------ 179 369,765 137 253,095 6 Gain. floss, 


Compared with figures for January,’ 


1919, $23,869,215, February, 1919, shows a gain 
of nearly 35 percent, which is very encouraging 
in view of the fact that January, 1919, registered 
a 12% percent loss compared with January, 1918. 

The average value of permits issued in Febru- 
ary was $1,900, indicating that construc tion is still 
largely confined to repair work and small projects. 

Ninety-seven out of the 153 cities reporting 


show gains as compared with 1918. These cities, 
moreover, are well seattered over every part of the 
United States, which is a healthy sign, in marked 
contrast with ‘the situation a few months ago when 
such gains as were registered were confined to 
limited areas where war industries and ship build 
ing necessitated increased construction. 

Following is the showing in detail: 








Per- 
February, 1919 February, 1918 cent 
No. of Estimated No of Estimated Gain or 
buildings cost buildings cost Loss 
re 89 26,269 98 12,272 *112 
ea eee 26 128,400 i 28800 «#245 
seen ee 315 74,999 273 37,382  *100 
Be ee 146 202.587 82 298.976 +32 
an ae 38 154,850 13 41,400  *270 
eeicaeeds 21 29.500 9 31,575 +6 
SURE 101 177.419 28 678,195 +73 
Saute aa 33 90,885 19 38,440 *136 
Seer oP 555 ~—=s- 1,85 2,090 360 820.449 *129 
ecu aee 16 3,978,200 17 = 1,896.700 199 
Paved: 11 157,315 30 89,820 *75 
este 148 327 109 107 661,398 +50 
Tee ee 555 856,419 189 379,669 126 
Panna es a7 66 158,601 54 137,349 *15 
SEAL S288 252 492,598 172 407.640 #90) 
api seni 15 175.310 98 258,315 +32 
pote re 129 274,715 44 163,600 *67 
ee oe: 84 39,133 82 14,763 #12 
ETO 13 25,500 6 2125 #1100 
yoo: 61 82.175 33 50,580 *62 
acre 13 12°600 14 $2,100 +84 
exten 437 —-1,140;865 310 591,865 #92 
aoe care 170 379.951 103 414,688 +8 
pei te Ay 22 19,315 9 20,075 +3 
Berea 167 280,720 322 221,830 #26 
fe ES 33 23,196 36 14,470 +60 
ee ey aon Gaetan: 2 14,200 Mg 
EPS: 24 148,375 3 125*118,600 
WG AES 85 309,147 56 144,046 *114 
pat is 55 39,545 15 4440 #790 
Suh cadean 116 173.888 51 103,800 *67 
NEHA 715 70,360 46 60,803 "15 
ACN es 24 26,348 5 9.042 *191 
ners 17 6,765 6 3,690 *83 
goatee 42 56.435 26 35,510 *58 
oriKcen 207 148,616 201 569,965 +73 
ieee, 84 94,140 113 68.155 #38 
spnewids 281 355.377 340 537,230 *33 
ema Le 20 19.393 25 62,274 +68 
Surtees 34 57,325 16 30,265 *89 
i he a 29 39,865 11 9.815 *306 
SP soodee 27 37,980 6 3.865 *882 
ae Oak 820 1,750,085 789 896,030 *95 
EN 30 80,700 21 432,875 +81 
eseaiacet 42 39,913 19 12,265  *225 
a alae 83 19,595 56 32.243 +39 
euy oad 40 37,485 31 35,325 *6 
aaneawote 1 7.160 14 6.950 *92 
TEN 64 107,050 25 12,775 *737 
ND 7 4,850 4 3.930 #93 
ee 414 310,621 304 361,304 +14 
nevada 94 153,619 72 238,473 +35 
ER 7 37 41,661 49 57,105 +27 
pate) 5: 36 121,150 28 141.720 +14 
ee ee | 69 84,010 39 44.910 *87 
wadaviie 240 121,805 143 196,709 +38 
BS (90) 56 20,350 73 34,112 +40 
Pa pes 41 21.436 22 8.360 156 
as doe: 152 366,957 52 30.782 *1092 
heheh 21 30,200 21 23,991 #25 
ak ak xaos 51 59,768 10 4,600 1199 
ge: 55 25 26,275 ety eke 
wackcdiee 14 16,850 3 10,500 *60 
wa? 7 289 505,334 216 731,450 +30 
ca cie tac 4,783 2 200 #2291 
Excaweed 34 91435 16 18,825 #49 
gana 65 158,250 74 262,650 +39 
sana aae 38 14,306 37 87,162 +85 
eit ae eS 67 174,957 41 70,440 *%148 
Niidiieus? "87 31,421 35 127,425 *3 
ree? 87 131,43 . 300 #4980 
J ncaaes 4 4,50 2 3,000 *50 
FEL 83 126,723 31 683,740 +24 
dota aee 17,037 $32,058,628 11,220 $21,680,314 *48 
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President 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 19.—The twenty- 
seventh annual of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association opened this morning with an 
address of welcome by City Statistician HK. J. Cat- 
tell, representing the mayor. It was a splendid open- 
ing, bubbling over with enthusiasm over the future 
and the ability of Americans to meet all problems 
and overcome them. Mr. Cattell infused enough 
pleasantry to wreath all faces in smiles before be- 
ginning business. ‘‘Three houses an hour,’’ he 
said, ‘‘was the normal building pace of Philadel- 
phia and more than normal must come because we 
are so far behind.’’ This consumes a vast amount 
of lumber, altho the buildings are mainly of brick. 
He claimed this country has spent its billions in 
war and is not one cent worse off than when the 
war began, because we have developed $24,000,- 
000,000 of new purchasing power by concentration 
of energy, elimination of waste and development 
of agriculture and natural products. 

A second welcome was given the lumbermen by 
the Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation thru its president, Ben C. Currie, who said 
that after all his vicissitudes the wholesaler was 
firmly fixed as a necessary distributing link between 
manufacturer and consumer; economically neces- 
sary and having built on a solid foundation he could 
not be shaken from it and would do better in the 
future than ever before. 

J. W. McClure, first vice president, replied to 
the addresses of welcome with the statement that 
it was eminently fitting that the first convention 
after war should be held in the ‘‘City of Brotherly 
Love.’’ On the hallowed ground of the cradle of 
liberty and with — soothed by its air of de- 
liberation, the problems of reconstruction can be 
taken up with care and wisdom. He cited the un- 
written, unsigned and unbroken ‘‘Penn’s treaty 
with the Indians’’ as an early exposition of the 
American square deal. 


The President’s Address 


Next came the masterly address of President 
Taylor, which after a comprehensive survey of the 
part played by the lumber industry, and by the 





F. R. BABCOCK, PITTSBURGH, PA.; 


Association Representative, National Chamber of 
Commerce 


wholesalers in particular in winning the war, gave 
detailed consideration to the perplexing problems 
and obstacles that had confronted the trade in its 
efforts effectually to serve the Government, and 
then passed to the discussion of current conditions 
and of plans for increased usefulness of the asso- 
ciation to its members. His remarks revealed a 
depth of insight and breadth of vision that fully 
justified the close attention with which they were 
received. 

After an introduction in which the speaker said: 
‘¢Altho the din of battle has ceased and the best 
thought of the nations is now turned to the ar- 
rangement of a peace that shall be enduring, our 
minds are hardly as yet free from the confusion of 
the conflict, and in many lands there exists a con- 
dition of disorder hardly less ominous than war 
itself,’? he paid the following deserved tribute to 
the members of the lumber industry: 

One fact can not by any possibility be exaggerated. 
The patriotism of our American lumbermen as a class 
has been of the highest order. Among the ablest 
officers and the hardiest men of our victorious armies, 
as well as of our wonderful navy—a navy whose 
record, by the way, has had too scant appreciation— 
were to be found many members of our National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association, a larger number of 
the sons and brothers of lumbermen, a veritable host 
of our associates and employees, an enrollment en- 
tirely proportionate to our number as the second 
industry of the land,. Lumbermen, therefore, composed 
a very substantial part of our American forces. Lum- 
bermen served not only in large numbers on the battle 
front but as many more, equally brave and equally 
able, waited anxiously on this side for the coveted op- 
portunity of fighting for civilization at the side of their 
brothers in France. Another host of our woodsmen 
and sawyers brought typical American resourcefulness 
and efficiency to the task of converting the cherished 
forests of France into timber and lumber for the use 
of the fighting men. I respectfully report to you, gen- 
tlemen, with pride and admiration, that our American 
lumbermen did their part, and that they did it well. 
Our manufacturers and our wholesalers at home con- 
tributed in turn their gee their material, their 
facilities, unselfishly and without grudge; and unbe- 
lievable feats of manufacture and delivery were accom- 
plished almost as if by magic. 

The speaker said that when the Government as- 
sumed control of the industries and organized them 
for war in a manner which tho in general was ‘‘so 
far sighted and intelligent as to command the ad- 
miration of us all, and which taken as a whole 
proved tremendously effective in the results 
achieved,’’ some of the policies inaugurated for the 
conduct of business were ‘‘the product of theories 
too closely wedded to the purely abstract, and de- 
void of the leavening effect of practical theories.’’ 
As a result some of the regulations adopted were, 
to many lumbermen, ruthless in their effect. ‘‘One 
of the earliest results,’’ said he, ‘‘was to put the 
lumber wholesaler definitely under the ban.’’ In 
the gigantic program of supplying lumber in un- 
heard of quantities for war purposes— 

* * * our wholesale members as a class were per- 
mitted to take little or no part at all. Many of them 
were faced with business ruin and many others not so 
seriously affected in a material way felt that unneces- 
sary ignominy was being imposed upon their respect- 
able branch of the lumber trade as wholesalers. The 
lumber division, however, was charged with a_ task 


in which it achieved unquestioned success when viewed 


from the standpoint of a united national purpose, and 
now that the emergency has — and we are enjoy- 
ing the calm of afterthought I am sure we are all wiil- 
ing, in spite of our individual hardships, to accord to 
the chiefs of the lumber division our generous credit 
for what was accomplished in so masterful a manner. 


The National Wholesale Bureau 


President Taylor then reviewed at length the ex- 
tended discussion of plans and methods and the 
steps ultimately taken to protect the interests of 
the wholesalers and to secure from the Government 
recognition of the wholesale lumber business. He 
described the organization of the National Bureau 
of Wholesale Lumber Distributers, and referred to 
the work accomplished by that agency, as follows: 


The new bureau, therefore, altho having no organic 
connection with the National Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, became by common consent the agency 
thru which the peculiar troubles of the wholesaler 
were to find expression, and thru which wholesalers as 
a group hoped to seture proper recognition and relief, 
The management of the bureau has been most ag- 
gressive, its activities are familiar to most of our 
membership and the trustees of your association have 
not only felt called upon to commend much of its 
work but have recommended from the outset that our 
wholesale members adversely affected by Government 
regulations should seek bureau membership. Not only 
have the secretary of our association and others promi- 
nent in its councils assisted thus in securing members 
for the bureau but our support has been evidenced in 
other ways, for we have always looked upon the bu- 
reau, within the purposes for which it was formed, as 
providing a very necessary service to the wholesaler. 
If, indeed, there has been any feeling that the associa- 
tion and the bureau were at cross purposes that feel- 
ing can by no means have arisen from the attitude of 
the association. 

It is quite apparent that the most valuable results 
achieved by the bureau have been in the exploitation 
and advertisement of the position of the wholesaler 
as such, and I believe it fair to state, as regards the 
original purpose of the bureau—that is to say, to force 


National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’!A 


a change in the Government policy respecting the pur- 
chase of lumber—no tangible results can be found to 
show that the bureau has actually accomplished more 
than the association alone would have done. Any 
claim, for instance, that “the wholesaler owes his 
existence today to the efforts of the bureau” is hardly 
borne out by tangible facts and must rest upon the 
enthusiastic imagination of its zealous promoters. Re- 
cently, and since the peculiar restrictions due to the 
war emergency have been removed, the extended work 
of the bureau has been largely a parallel of the work 
of this association and has accomplished little of 
permanent value distinct from the scope of our normal 
association program. At present there is no official 
discrimination against the wholesaler on the part of 
Government agencies, and it is the expressed purpose 
as noted in various department letters and circulars 
that lumber purchases are to be made on a strictly 
pag eee basis, and that consideration is to be given 
to thé usual matters of price, facilities and deliveries, 


Extension of Effort 


President Taylor referred with justifiable pride 
to the enviable record and high standing of the as- 
sociation, which now has a membership larger than 
at any previous time in its history, and said that 
along the line of increased usefulness a suggestion 
had recently been made that the association open 
offices in Washington for more direct contact with 
the sources of traffic information, as well as with 
view to possible increase in the centralization of 
Government purchase; also that a branch office or 
offices be opened in the central West to serve the 
increasing membership in that important section. 
In connection with these suggestions and other mat- 
ters of future policy he said: 


Without regard to any proposed expansion a simple 
continuation of the intense activity of the last year 
will no doubt demand an increase in your executive 
staff, for your secretary and his assistants, altho they 
remain cheerful in spirit and zealous in their work, 
are taxed beyond the point which is desirable for the 
best interests of the association, to say nothing of the 
continued health and —— of those individuals. Sug- 
gestions for improvement in any of the lines indicated 

ve rise also to the question of money cost and the 

gures at which association dues are fixed. These 
matters are all of a nature which will come before 
our trustees for consideration and on their behalf 

invite most heartily any suggestions you will be 
good enough to make. 

Attention has been called to the fact that the title 
of our organization is something of a misnomer in that 
not all our members are wholesalers. If a correction is 
essential, it should, of course, be in our association 
name rather than in an attempt to alter our basis of 
membership. In this connection some of our most 
zealous and valued wholesale members have even ex- 
me | their opinion that the association should be 
imited to wholesalers. I am convinced that such limi- 
tation is neither desirable nor practicable. The dis- 
tinction, in the first place, between wholesalers and 
manufacturers can not be rigidly drawn. Even if such 
a distinction were possible today it could not prevail 
for any length of time, for it will be apparent that in 
the natural evolution of the business many who are 
wholesalers today will become manufacturers next 
~~, perhaps, and a new classification would then 

ave to be made, with its inevitable embarrassments. 
Is it not much more to the point that if we are to pro- 
mote codperation between manufacturers and whole- 
salers the same organization should include them both 
in order that their vital interdependence shall be 
emphasized? Surely, hostility would be promoted, 
rather than harmony, by any requirement that such a 
trade organization as ours should comprise one class 
to the exclusion of the others. Furthermore, in our 
case such a restriction would, of course, defeat the 
general advantage afforded by our unique, broadly 
representative character. 


After expressing his appreciation for the whole 
hearted support accorded him during his term of 
office, and paying high tribute to the loyalty, devo- 
tion and efficiency of the members of the board of 
trustees, Secretary Perry and his assistants, Messrs. 
Schupner and Phippen, together with the members 
of the staff and the various committees, President 
Taylor closed with a fine peroration, as follows: 


I would be quite remiss if I were not again to point 
with emphasis to the great privilege we have enjoyed 
as individuals and as a united industrial aes in this 
highest of causes and in its successful issue. High 
above all our petty troubles of the year stands this 
one great grand fact, that the war which completely 
engrossed our minds one year ago has been brought 
to an end, and to the only right end, and we are now 
happily blessed with the fair prospect of a lasting 

eace. May we not reverently offer our humble thanks 
0 the God of Nations, that in His victory faith in the 
ultimate triumph of right has again been sustained? 
May we not express deep gratitude that it was the man- 
hood of our own land of liberty which had so decisive 
a part in this conflict, and that we have thus been 
permitted to prove to ourselves and to the world that 
the high ideals upon which our nation was founded 
have not been utterly lost in a selfish materialism, and 
that, put to the real test, Americans still are ready 
and ‘ey to sacrifice all that is superficial, even life 
itself, in the defense of those higher principles we still 
believe to constitute right? 
have found ourselves; may we not now with new con- 
secration and confidence find ourselves as individuals ; 
in the part we are henceforth to play as citizens of this 
great, proved nation; in the solemn obligations of our 
newly emphasized social relationships; and no less in 
our intimate industrial life which chances to be the 
normal sphere of activity for most of us, and hence for 
most of us the best opportunity for the practical ex- 
pression of our ideals—to live what we believe? Let 
us then bring to our peacetime political and industrial 
tasks and problems this same practical idealism 
fastine in the test of war, for the far-reaching read- 


Truly as a nation we 


ustment in which we must all have a part will call 
or a courage and a sacrifice of self-interest, perhaps, 
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quite as real as that which has responded to the call 
of war. 


Secretary’s Report 


Secretary E. F. Perry in beginning his report 
stated that as a result of the war and the conse- 
quent disorganization of the customary routine of 
industry the lumber industry was in a peculiar 
condition. But the war is over and the duty con- 
fronting every lumberman is to assist business in 
finding the normal level once more. During the 
last two years the spirit of codperation has become 
doubly intense; and lumbermen recognize the fact 
that the hope of the business future lies in intensi- 
fying that spirit still more. 

The association year was divided into two pe- 
riods. Prior to the 11th of November the lumber 
industry was bending every pound of strength to 
the winning of the war. Since the 11th of Novem- 
ber the industry has entered upon the period of 
reconstruction. During the war every effort was 
made to supply lumber quickly and in large quan- 
tities with small regard for the usual practices of 
conservation and efficiency or for the usual com- 
mercial customs and practices. Government offi- 
cials while loyal and earnest were often inexperi- 
enced in business usages in the industries affected 
and as a result they adopted methods that produced 
some confusion when put into practice. But busi- 
ness men adapted themselves to these things and 
tried to render the greatest possible service in win- 
ning the war, regardless of cost or personal incon- 
venience. 

The committee of this association appointed to 
confer with the lumber division of the Council of 
National vefense in codperation with certain rep- 
resentative lumbermen made a study of the prob- 
lem of speeding up the production and distribution 
of lumber and, finding that there seemed to be a 
definite need’ for a broader plan than at first con- 
templated, assisted in forming the National Bureau 
of Wholesale Lumber Distributers. Over 100 mem- 
bers of this association contributed to the new 
organization. Various other committees of this 
association have been working with Government 
departments; such, for instance, as the war service 
committee, the committee on price fixing and the 
traffic department. 

Government control of railroads has led to 
changes in old customs and has made necessary a 
good deal of labor in keeping members informed 
about these changes. The embargo rules, while 
complied with patriotically, caused untold confu- 
sion. The association bulletins gave out all avail- 
able information promptly. The association 
adopted the liberal plan of sending these bulletins 
to the secretaries of a large number of wholesale 
and retail associations and for this it has received 
many letters of appreciation and thanks. 

The lumber industry is divided into four parts: 
The owner and manufacturer, the wholesaler and 
distributer, the retail and local yard dealer and the 
community or consumer. In early days the con- 
sumer came into immediate touch with the manufac- 
turer. Later the retail yard appeared and last of 
all came the wholesaler with his financial facilities 
and his knowledge of the needs of communities. 
Each year the lines of these divisions become more 
clearly marked. 

After the signing of the armistice business began 
trying to get back to its natural level. In De- 
cember the Government began collecting informa- 
tion about its stocks of lumber and other material 
on hand but not needed. In December in response 
to an invitation from War Department officials a 
committee composed of President Horace F. Taylor, 
ex-presidents Lewis Dill and F. R. Babcock and 
the secretary of the association went to Washington 
to confer with these officials in an effort to solve 
some of the lumber problems. The committee out- 
lined a plan for disposing of lumber and other 
Government owned materials and this plan was 
adopted. Other conferences have been held for 
the working out of these plans. The Government 
and the industry have been saved from heavy finan- 
cial loss and confusion. 

The referenda presented to this association by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
have received careful attention and the associaticn 
was well represented at the Atlantic City confer- 
ence of war service committees. 

The financial needs of the war period have em- 
phasized the value of the principle of trade ac- 
ceptances. This association by long insistence 
upon the settlement for every shipment by cash 
or note has built up a trade acceptance custom. 
But the future will have in store for us a still more 
extended financing, so it seems the duty of lumber- 
men to foster and encourage the spread of the 
trade acceptance custom as much as possible. 

In spite of the fact that this has been consid- 
ered an ‘‘off year’’ sixty-one new members have 
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been added to the list. There have been twenty- 
three withdrawals. This leaves a membership of 
450, the largest in the history of the organization. 

The association has always attempted to conduct 
its affairs on a broad and unselfish basis and while 
the benefits of its efforts are enjoyed by those who 
contribute nothing toward it the association has 
the satisfaction of knowing that during the quarter 
of a century that it has been following this policy 
it has succeeded in raising the standard of lumber 
merchandising to a high level. Railroad officials 
appreciate the fact that association claims are 
fairly presented. Customers have confidence that 
the association stands for a square deal. Banks 
give it confidential information knowing it will be 
honestly used. 

In closing Secretary Perry repeated his plea for 
closer codperation as a means for the greatest busi- 
ness development. Individual effort will always be 
the basis for individual success but codperation 
will increase that success, 

The report of the treasurer showed satisfactory 
conditions but that it is desirable to extend the 
work of the organization in some directions and it 
may be advisable to realize the costs of membership 
in the organization and its subsidiaries. 


Report of the Bureau of Information 


The report of the bureau of information sub- 
mitted by A. L. Stone, chairman, and W. W. Schup- 
ner, department manager, showed that during the 
last year many new avenues of investigation had 
been opened up to cope with situations created by 
war business and that the bureau had successfully 
met the requirements. 

The approach of the reconstruction period and 
the demands for normal lines of credit information 
have kept the bureau on the alert so that the main 
purposes of the bureau—securing and preparing 
financial statements and trade opinions—are up to 
the minute and necessarily accurate. The confi- 
dential list of customers and their financial stand- 
ing have been of incalculable benefit to the member- 
ship of the association, having saved many bad 
and doubtful accounts. 

The collection department received $335,012 in 
new claims, which, with $234,597 carried over from 
last year, made a total of $569,609 compared with 
$558,716 for the preceding year. Claims aggregat- 
ing $302,736 have been paid and adjusted and 
$6,000 in fees were earned, compared with $5,300 
last year. The bureau has been instrumental in 
saving the membership thousands of dollars on 
claims arising out of the non-shipment of orders 
due to railroad and embargo conditions. By means 
of the legal department and the legal pamphlets 
issued during the year considerable time and 
money have been saved the members. In addition 
the bureau is in position to answer all inquiries 
from its vast files of supplementary information. 
In closing the report it is emphasized that ‘‘it is 
difficult to figure how a wholesale lumberman can 
obtain more reliable and comprehensive credit in- 
formation for the extremely modest cost.’’ 


Report of Fire Insurance Committee 


The report of the fire insurance committee, pre- 
sented by Chairman R. T. Jones, stated that due 
to unusual conditions that prevailed during 1918 
not a great deal of work could be done. The com- 
mittee, therefore, confined itself to making some 
pertinent recommendations which follow: 


1. At least a working majority of the next committee 
be appointed from the membership located where they 
can meet conveniently without traveling long distances 
or occupying an unreasonable amount of their time. 

2. That the members of this committee consist of 
men not affiliated with either the old line or mutual 
companies and that they be men who carry large lines 
of insurance and who are interested in this feature of 
the lumber business, 

3. We suggest that this committee meet at least 
six times during the year and that the association 
provide it with information secured by a question- 
naire from each of the members showing the amount 
of insurance carried in mutual companies and the 
amount of insurance carried in old line companies, to- 
gether with the net rates paid for the same and such 
other information as they require. 

4. Recognizing the fact that mutual insurance is the 
best means of preventing the old line companies from 
recovering their losses on other lines, at the expense 
of the lumber risks, we recommend that special at 
tention be given to the development of mutual lumber 
insurance and as the policy holders in the mutual in- 
surance companies are the owners and directors of 
such companies, we recommend that the insurance com- 
mittee take up and point out to the various mutual 
companies such features of their operating policy as 
they consider subject to improvement. It is suggested 
by your committee that some arrangement might be 
effected whereby the mutual companies writing lumber 
risks could take on the entire risk, thereby making it 
unnecessary for each insurer to divide up the business 
amongst a large number of mutual companies. 

5. It is asserted that the mutual companies have 
already safeguarded their conflagration hazard in the 
acceptance of their risks, and criticism has been made 
of the tendency to increase their surpluses beyond the 
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amounts necessary for the safety of the insured. 

Complaint has been made that in many instances 
the rates of the mutuals are in excess of those of the 
old line companies and we suggest that consideration 
be given to this question with a view to keeping the 
rates down to the lowest possible level consistent 
with the margin of safety and that in the payment of 
dividends the value to the policy holders of a lower 
rate be not lost sight of. 


Report on Workmen’s Compensation 


The report of the committee on workmen’s com- 
pensation, presented by Chairman M. E. Preisch, 
set forth that during the year Virginia and North 
Dakota enacted workmen’s compensation acts which 
take effect in 1919, making the total States having 
such statutes thirty-nine. Thus compulsive com- 
pensation for injured workmen has come to be gen- 
erally adopted. Whether this is of actual benefit 
to workmen, as was hoped, it is hard to state, but 
the tax upon industry is undeniably heavy. The 
latest figures obtainable, those of 1916, show that 
about $20,000,000 was collected that year for 
workmen’s compensation, and the amount will prob- 
ably be double for 1919. Of the total insurance 
carried by the mutual companies, of which there are 
thirty-seven or more in the field, it is estimated 
that 1918 premiums are approximately $14,000,000, 
The report points out that undoubtedly this legis- 
lation has come to stay and recommends that the 
members of the association place their risks in mu- 
tual companies, particularly those companies spe- 
cializing in the lumber risks. The committee also 
called attention to the present social unrest and to 
the trend of legislation along socialistic lines, citing 
as an example a bill introduced at the present ses- 
sion of the New York legislature providing for 
health insurance for the employees. It is doubtful 
whether this bill will pass, but further attempts and 
probably successful ones will be made. The com- 
mittee recommended, therefore, that a special com- 
mittee on health insurance be appointed to study 
the question and use its influence to direct legis- 
lation of this sort on reasonable lines, 

President Horace F. Taylor appointed the fol- 
lowing committees: 

Resolutions—William H. Schuette, chairman; W. G. 


Power, C. H. Prescott, O. BE. Yeager, Robert R. Sizer, 
Robert G. Kay and Edward Biler. 


Nominations—-George T. Kerns, chairman; C, V. Me- 
Creight, A. L. Stone, F. A. Dudley, Hugh McLean, 
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A. E. Clark, R. T. Jones, H. W. McDonough, B. H. 
Ellington and A. E, Lane. 

By the time the afternoon session had convened 
the crowd was big and it looked as if this conven- 
tion would set an attendance record. Attention was 
called by the president to a certain row where 
seven past presidents of the association were 
seated side by side showing a fine spirit of support 
and allegiance. They were: Lewis Dill, of Balti- 
more; F. R. Babcock, of Pittsburgh; George F. 
Craig, Philadelphia; C. H. Prescott, Cleveland; 
Maurice E. Preisch, North Tonawanda; Nelson L. 
Wolcott, Providence; W. W. Knight, Indianapolis, 
and Gordon (. Edwards of Ottawa, is on his way. 

President Taylor appointed Frederick 8. Under- 
hill and Ben C. Currie as a special committee to 
receive from delegates from other lumber organiza- 
tions any suggestions they might have, as it became 
apparent that there would not be time to hear from 
all of them. 


Forestry and Export Trade 


J. Randall Williams, jr., chairman of the com 
mittee on forestry, reported that it had secured for 
the program P, 8. Ridsdale, recently returned from 
France, and also W. L. Hall, who has been ap- 
praising land purchases for national forest in the 
White Mountains and southern Appalachians, and 
that their addresses would form the chief presen- 
tation of the subject of forestry at the sessions. 
He referred briefly to the work of forest engineers 
in France, to the current program for supplying 
forest trees and seeds for French reforestation, to 
the suggestion made at the recent meeting of the 
Southern Pine Association that it establish a de- 
partment of forestry, to the attention paid by the 
Federal Board for Education to forestry and its 
opportunities for crippled soldiers, and to current 
matters of forest fire protection. He suggested, 
however, that restrictions should not impose too 
costly a burden upon operation, and that annual 
timber taxes in some instances were becoming more 
burdensome tho the well recognized theory of proper 
taxation is opposed to this. He summed up the 
recommendations of the committee as follows: 

1. We call your attention to the wonderful work 


done by our American woodsmen and lumbermen 
toward winning the great world war. 

2. We heartily endorse the plan of the American 
Forestry Association to reforestate the war devastated 
countries abroad and to plant “memorial trees” as a 
living tribute to those who have died for us. 


3. We urge greater appropriations by the States for 
forest fire protection, 

4. We recommend the Federal assistance in the con 
trol of cut-over lands, 
5. We recommend 

timber, 

E. E, Pratt, vice president of the Overseas Prod 
ucts Corporation, formerly chief of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commeree, talking on exporting in general] said the 
war period was a ‘‘bonanza’’ for American export 
ers, When anyone could go in and win, but the new 
period would develop greater exporting, which must 
be done by trained men. This country acquired 
several assets from the war tor its export business, 
among them being an actually larger volume of 
exports than ever before, especially of manufac- 
tured products, which puts us at present in first 
place and which will make the business to follow 
easier. Second, a merchant marine that will be 
second only to England’s, the real value of which 
will not be the mere carrying of goods, which is 
vastly important, but the possibility of routing 
our foods to where we want them to go and opening 
new ports to our business. Third, instead of a 
debtor nation to the tune of $6,000,000,000 we are 
now a creditor nation for about $9,000,000,000, 
giving us a great advantage in building up foreign 
business, both import and export. The interest 
payable to us and taken out in trade will establish 
closer relations with other countries. Fourth, closer 
contact with our sources of raw material; establish- 
ing banking facilities for imports will bring ex- 
port business in return. Fifth, the awakened in 
terest in foreign trade. Americans can overcome 
all handicaps, but at the present time the Govern- 
ment at Washington is the greatest hindrance to 
export development thru lack of a definite plan to 
stabilize prices, and a definite shipping policy. The 
kind of policy is not so material as to have a policy 
that will be adhered to. Continued restrictions are 
bad for the development of trade, and should be 
removed, 

Mr. Pratt praised Mr. Baruch for promptly clos- 
ing the War Industries Board when the work was 
done. Seventeen days after the armistice signing 
Great Britain lowered freight rates to about one- 
third ours, he said, and their rates are 50 percent 
lower than our newly reduced rates. Russia was 
one of the best outlets for American exports, but 
conditions there are getting worse all the time, 
and will not be good for five or ten years. Mexico 
is much the same. As a program for trade develop- 
ment the speaker gave the following requirements: 
stop unnecessary restrictions, such as on passports, 
shipping privileges ete.; revive merchant marine 
laws so vessels could not be sold at once to other 
countries; have intelligent Federal interest in ex- 


private ownership of standing 


ports, including commercial policy and commercial 
treaties; give the Department of Commerce a real 
job and the money to do it with; extend commercial 
and export banking to support the commerce; give 
best service to seekers of markets; get manufac- 
turers and exporters together so they will codper- 
ate instead of feeling they are natural enemies; 
and educate, educate the manufacturer, the sales 
force, the banker, the railways, the shippers, the 
investors and the college professors so that we 
will have trained men to compete with the trained 
men of other nations. 

Thomas B. Hammer, president of the Lumber- 
men’s kxchange of Philadelphia, told of that or- 
ganization being composed of four branches, whole- 
sale, retail, sash and door manufacturers and box 
makers. In the name of all the lumbermen of the 
city he bid the members welcome and invited them 
to a reception in the Gold Room following the 
session, 


Post-War Aspects of European Forests 

P. 8. Ridsdale, of the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, lately from France on an expedition to 
learn 1orest damage by war, said England had cut 
50 percent of her forests and would have sacrificed 
all if possible to transport it. Windsor Forest, re- 
duced trom seven to two thousand acres, is now be- 
ing reforested. They required 100,000 feet of pit 
timbers monthly for mining alone. Forest cutting 
has inspired an interest in forestry never expected 
and all unagricultural land may be reforested. 
The forests of Belgium had all been cut by the 
German army of occupation so that nothing is left 
but shade trees and a few ornamental pieces of 
woodland. France furnished its great amount of 
timber from forests carefully cultivated and 
planted under its system of forestry started 125 
years ago. They lost one and a half million acres, 
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the rotation of which will be years in catching up. 
Kor fuel alone they required 30,000 cords daily. 
The value of forests as cover in military operations 
was given as one of the chief turning points of 
war, as only by their uses could the French hold 
back the Germans. Manoeuvres within the forests 
were even secure from observation by enemy avia- 
tors. In Italy the coal supply was cut to one-third 
of normal, compelling the Italians to use timber 
for fuel. In France some of agricultural lands 
are too much shell pitted to use, and it is proposed 
to plant them to forest and let nature do the level- 
ing and refertilizing so that when one crop of 
trees is taken off they may again be cultivated. 

Foresters gladly accepted the offer of the Amer- 
ican Forestry Association for seeds, and Pennsyl- 
vania for seedlings, asking for 2,000,000 white 
pines from the latter instead of the 1,000,000 of- 
fered. Many chose Douglas fir seeds, of which 
2,000 pounds will be sent. Mr. Ridsdale said the 
welfare work for the 20th Engineers was wonder- 
ful and they were better cared for by the folks at 
home than any other regiment, both in comforts and 
amusements. These men are now about to come 
home and they are trying to arrange that a job 
will be ready‘for each one. The members were 
asked to register their requirements in men and 
say how many of their old employees they could 
take back, and also how many they could use who 
were not formerly employed. All are better for 
the training they have had. With a fund of $60,000 
they hope to place all the men and also assist cases 
of needed financing. 


Future Forestry 
W. L. Hall, assistant forester in the Department 
of Forestry, was called on and said that it was a 
recognized necessity for any country that is to take 
a place in the world to have a definite forestry 


policy. In peace or war, wood is the greatest ma 
terial for construction and forests do not make or 
care for themselves, as is shown by the western 
movement of the center of production, which must 
soon be on the Pacific coast, entailing so much from 
the carriers and so much added cost on account of 
freights. To bring it back toward the center of 
the country can only be done by forestry. Timber 
should be produced on all unagricultural lands. 
The Government now has 139,000,000 acres on 
which the lumber is largely being held for future 
supply. Now is the time for us to plan the lines 
upon which we are to solve the problem of our fu- 
ture lumber needs, time for a definite timber pol- 
icy. We can do much to secure the supply of fifty 
or a hundred years hence. Fire protection is one 
of the first considerations and the public thru the 
Federal Government should take a greater part of 
the burden, because of the value to the entire coun- 
try. The forestry plan should include a_ timber 
census, which, with known cut and known planting, 
would enable a constant inventory of forest worth. 

While it is true that it is best for the bulk of 
the stumpage to be in private hands, the charges 
of carrying are so heavy that lumber is marketed 
too soon. This should be prevented by Federal 
aid in the reduction of taxes, or financing on small 
interest or other ways that would prevent a prema- 
ture marketing.’ In return for this the Govern- 
ment should have the privilege of holding back 
the supply until it is most needed. After the virgin 
supply is gone, future supply depends on the Fed- 
eral Government taking all unagricultural lands 
and unfertile cut-over lands for the needed supply. 
Mr. Hall asked for the counsel and suggestions of 
the forestry committee and the members in work 
ing out the problems of the department. 


Report of the Terms of Sale Committee 


F. S. Underhill, chairman of the committee on 
terms of sale, first emphasized the importance of 
optimism, saying: 

All thoughtful men realize the fact that we are 
passing thru a trying period commercially due to the 
readjustment from war to peace conditions, but to 
courageous men, who have fought other battles and 
weathered other storms, this can not and will not be a 
ground for despondency. It means we will meet the 
test, face our duty, vigorously tackle our problems and 
gradually as a result of faith in ourselves and our 
country and perseverance in our efforts bring industry 
and commerce into their rightful place of activity and 
prosperity. 

In considering financial problems we surely know 
that as never before we can undertake this task, real- 
izing that we are standing on solid ground; that the 
foundation is firm and solid beneath our feet; that 
solid foundation for our confidence is a great banking 
and currency system, a system that has passed the 
crisis of a great war without even a quiver of fear. 


He followed by pointing out that a very impor 
tant part of the financial problem is the matter of 
terms of sale. The association, standing as it does 
between the manufacturers and the retailers and 
rendering a service to each of these divisions of 
the industry, is especially interested in terms of 
sale. Upon this subject Mr. Underhill said: 


On the one hand, you deal with the manufacturer 
who often expects or asks you to help finance his opera 
tions by recognizing terms which will give him quick 
returns on his shipments and enable him to keep the 
wheels of his mill going. On the other hand, you deal 
with the purchaser to whom you render many kinds 
of service ; you locate for him the lumber he wants and 
solve his problem of securing the necessary supplies. 
You investigate for him the products of the mills in 
order that you may be able to deliver to him not only 
the kind of lumber he wants and the quantity of lum- 
ber he wants but the quality of lumber. Because of 
your broad experience and your actual knowledge of 
goods you frequently are in a position to offer him 
propositions exceptionally attractive which would 
never be brought to his attention but for your energy 
and service, and on the other hand you serve the manu- 
facturer by locating for him the trade to whom his 
product of all grades and sizes is desirable while he 
devotes his time to the efficient operation of his mill. 

In most cases you afford him also the service of an 
experienced and well equipped traffic department to aid 
him in securing the best service possible in prompt and 
efficient transportation of the goods; but it is also 
true that the purchaser in numerous cases desires you 
to help him finance his business by granting to him 
terms that are helpful to him and even when exten- 
sions are granted the fact is recognized that there are 
some of both classes who neither want nor ask your 
financial assistance. The customers of this class, if 
you give them satisfactory service, are ready and will 
ang ™ settle with promptness upon the basis of reason 
able terms. 


Mr. Underhill in his report pointed out that the 
function of the association is to establish and en- 
dorse terms of sale as determined by the majority 
but that, of course, it was up to the individual 
members of the association as to how these terms 
would be applied. However, if the established 
terms of sale were modified the customer should be 
made to realize that this is a service rendered him 
by the wholesaler, He pointed out that frequently 
customers ask for long terms when they really did 
not need these extended terms, largely because of 
the attitude of the seller of lumber. The commit- 
tee report emphasized the belief that the proper 
use of trade acceptances helps to secure a better 
observance of terms of sale. On this subject Mr. 
Underhill said: 

After a thoro explanation of the advantages of trade 
acceptances to your customer it will be found in most 


cases that they are heartily in accord with the accept 
ances under discount; because the Fedéral Reserve 
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Bank will readily rediscount them for the bank in case 
the banks’ funds should become low. As a matter of 
fact, it simply provides a method of settlement, but 
it provides a method of settlement that is not only 
practical but one approved by the highest financial 
authorities and does not reflect upon makers’ credit 
standing, but as a matter of fact it improves it. 

The committee, therefore, recommended that the 
statement of the terms of sale adopted by the Na- 
tional Wholesale Dealers’ Lumber Association be 
changed in wording by the use of the term ‘‘ trade 
acceptance’’ and that that term be used as a clause 
preceding the words ‘‘by note.’’ In answer to re- 
quests from a number of members of the associa- 
tion for a clause to be used on orders and accep- 
tances the following conditions and terms were 
presented : 

Conditions: Completion of all contracts is condi- 
tional upon strikes, fires, accidents, floods, embargoes, 
inability to secure cars and other causes of delay and 
preventions unavoidable or beyond our control. The 
prices are based upon the present existing freight rate 
and if the rate is advanced before shipment the buyer 
is to pay the increase. Any expense caused by Gov- 
ernment tax or regulation to be paid by the buyer in 
addition to contract price. The terms below are those 
agreed to in this transaction. 

Terms are those adopted by the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, effective March, 1912. 
The terms hereon are those agreed on by both buyer 
and seller and are part of the sale agreement. Set- 
tlement to be made promptly on receipt of each car. 
Freight, net cash. Balance by trade acceptance or 
note at 60 days from date of invoice or less 14% percent 
discount for cash if paid within 15 days from date of 
invoice; or 1 percent for cash if paid within 30 days 
from date of invoice. Bills are due and payable in 
80 days from date of invoice. No discount allowed 
after 30 days. If car is not received within above dis- 
count times and discount is desired prepayment on ac- 
count will not be held as acceptance of the shipment 
and the right to make corrections and complaint will 
not be forfeited thereby. In making delivered prices, 
cost of goods delivered at destination is guaranteed 
but not against delay in transit. ‘The terms of sale 
are as binding as the price. Claims for count or 
quality must be reported as soon as car is unloaded 
and tally proven. No claims allowed if not reported 
within ten days after unloading. 


The Trade Acceptance 


M. ‘1. Fleisher, president of the Notaseme Ho- 
siery Uo., considered an expert on trade acceptances, 
read a very instructive and interesting paper on 
the subject, stating that in the near future, largely 
due to the spread of the use of trade acceptances, 
no transaction will be considered legitimate with 
settlement later than ten days. Production is now 
specialized and the distributer is a necessary spe- 
cialist who has been largely financing transactions. 
The use of trade acceptances will cure this by 
putting the financing where it belongs—on the pur- 
chaser, and at the same time without hurting him. 
He cited a long array of ways in which the custom 
will help the seller, the banker and the buyer. They 
will eliminate the taking of unearned discounts. 
They will do a lot to stabilize business. With the 
signing of the trade acceptance the deal is prac- 
tically closed; the seller has his money and the 
buyer still has his time to meet the payments, and 
the knowledge that he must meet it is an incentive 
to effort and success. The use of acceptances 
should be forced on those who are known to be slow 
to pay. The others are gradually coming to their 
use, and there are now 4,000 concerns using them, 
with the backing of four great credit and financial] 
concerns. 

When the afternoon session closed all hands ac- 
cepted the hospitality of the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change and light refreshments were consumed 
while everybody met everybody else, and a genuine 
spirit of good fellowship was engendered as they 
found out what good fellows.the others were. 

In the evening several hundred attended the 
vaudeville and smoker in the ball room, as guests 
of the Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, where the splendid mixing of men 
was continued until a late hour. 


THURSDAY’S PROCEEDINGS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 20.—The Thursday 
morning session opened with singing under the 
direction of the director of community singing for 
Philadelphia and vicinity, in which all heartily took 
part. A communication from Pittsburgh was read, 
which was backed by a number of telegrams from 
west Coast points, suggesting that the association 
might extend its usefulness by meeting on the 
Pacific coast. The suggestion was also made that 
a& summer trip might be arranged, and the matter 
was referred to the resolutions committee. 

On motion the report on terms of sale was taken 
from the table and opened for discussion, but as 
few had anything to offer the suggestions of the 
committee were unanimously adopted. Mr. Under- 
hill explained that the main recommendations were 
to include trade acceptances as well as notes and 
to make rates at time of order govern the contract 
so that the buyer would pay any increased rates, 
and also the war tax. 


Report of Legislation Committee 


C. V. MecCreight, chairman of the legislation 
committee, stated that because of the unusual con- 
ditions brought about by the war his committee had 
not been very active during the last year. The 





committee considered it patriotic not to interfere 
with legislation which had for its purpose the 
raising of revenues to make the war a success. 
He then took up in some detail certain bills in 
which lumbermen had a special interest. 

The committee did not oppose a bill to establish 
a furniture factory at the Fort Leavenworth prison. 
It was thought that such a factory might make 
the prisoners somewhat self supporting and might 
give them training useful to them after their terms 
have expired. The committee took up a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States favoring the development of water- 
ways that railroad congestion might be relieved. 
It opposed a bill to prevent interstate commerce 
in timber upon which labor had been permitted to 
work more than eight hours in any one day. 

In regard to the return of railroads to private 
ownership the committee reported as follows: 

Your committee took action with the various mem- 
bers of the Senate and Congress with reference to the 
resolution passed by the board of directors with refer- 
ence to the return of the railroads to private owner- 
ship. We requested and hoped that the President 
would call an extra session of Congress in order to 
enact remedial legislation, providing for modified pri- 
vate control of railways with Government supervision. 

Railway corporations should be permitted to deter- 
mine the design and amount of facilities they will re- 
quire. The Government should provide for corporate 
codperation in projects for terminals so as to promote 
joint use and avoidance of needless duplication. 

On the subject of home loan banks Mr. Me- 
Creight stated that the tentative bill seemed a 
logical one at this time. There is a shortage in 
houses and the business interests of lumbermen are 
better served by the building of homes than by 
the building of larger structures. The Government 
is promoting the erection of public buildings. So 
it seems reasonable that lumbermen can do them- 
selves and the country good service by advocating 
the home loan banks bill. The committee also 
favors the promotion of good roads. 

The Kenyon bill is designed to make it possible 
for workmen to own their own homes. It provides 
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for a commission to study existing methods of 
financing and building homes for persons of mod- 
est means. 

The committee also called attention to the legis- 
lative program of the Non-Partisan League in 
North Dakota and urged it as the duty of all busi- 
ness men to be at great pains to understand prac- 
tical politics. The committee also dealt with the 
proposed modification of the Sherman anti-trust 
act, the proposed creation of a place in the cabinet 
for a secretary representing industry, the purchas- 
ing policy of the Railroad Administration, the pro- 
posed repeal of the LaFollette act, the price con- 
ference, the bill to provide relief in cases of con- 
tracts connected with the prosecution of the war 
and other matters of interest and importance. 


Report of Traffic Manager 

W.S. Phippen, the traffic manager, in his report 
stated that the year had seen many changes in 
the traffic situation. A year ago the country was 
faced with a serious freight congestion but at 
present the railroads are able and anxious to 
handle more business. Mr. Phippen then gave 
a detailed account of conferences he had attended 
and problems he had helped to solve, 

Rate increases presented difficulties. There 
seemed to be the greatest difficulty in securing 
the application of the prope? rates in instances 
where thru rates were made up on the basis of 
combinations published in separate tariffs. A 
successful effort was made to prevent the can- 
cellation of socalled water competitive rates from 
points in the Southeast to eastern and New Eng- 
land States. This question may arise again, so 





the traffic manager is keeping in touch with the 
matter. Such cancellation would operate as an 
advance in rates. 

Track and lighterage deliveries in New York 
and vicinity were placed under the permit system 
in January, 1918. Under the operation of this 
system lighterage deliveries were seriously inter- 
fered with. The Railroad Administration intends 
to restore lighterage about April 1. The matter 
of lighterage rates is still pending but shippers 
are assured that the proposed tariff will not go 
into effect until all parties interested have had a - 
full opportunity to be heard. 

Last spring the Railroad Administration pro- 
posed a charge of $3 for placing and spotting cars 
on private sidetracks, but this matter was finally 
quashed. Demurrage rates for more than a year 
have been high, but with the lessening of the 
demand for equipment has come a demand for 
lower demurrage rates. 

The work of the traffic department has in- 
creased greatly. During the year 965 railroad 
claims have been handied. Requests for rates 
have been numerous and much information has 
been furnished members in relation to embargoes 
and other general transportation matters. 

In place of Ernest T. Trigg, John C. Frazee 
spoke for the National Federation of Construc- 
tion Industries, which the National Wholesalers 
had been asked to join but had not on account of 
the multiplicity of organizations. He said that 
when war was declared by the United States there 
had been no organization that could act and speak 
for the construction industries as a whole, and 
this had been bad for all of them. In July of 
last year the first convention was held to form such 
an organization for war work, but in December 
another was held to see if there was a need for 
such an organization, and it was decided that there 
was because there is an interdependence among all 
the industries concerned in construction work that 
can not be eliminated. The work of the organiza- 
tion is now to cover the building of house, office and 
public buildings, roads, railway right-of-ways and 
any other construction engineering. 

Mr. Frazee said there is a construction industry 
—not industries, as the relation is so close as to 
make them one, All must suffer in case of labor 
troubles or restrictions, and if one boosts business, 
as the lumbermen are doing, all must benefit. The 
unmobilized building industry offered itself piece- 
meal in the war and all suffered unnecessary dis- 
integration because of this lack. The federation 
had no complaint against legitimate demands of 
the Government to win the war, but is prepared to 
combat illegitimate demands at any time. Many 
of the war restrictions should have been regional 
rather than national, causing unrest and unemploy- 
ment in some places while at the same time there 
was a scarcity of labor at others. It is not the 
intention of the federation to usurp in any sense 
the function of its membership. Its work now is 
to help in the resurrection of the building industry 
and to build up the ‘‘Own Your Home’’ move- 
ments, which will now go out as part of the De- 
partment of Labor, it having taken over the bureau 
started in Washington for this work. 


For an Ideal Business Organization 


Homer 8. Pace, of Washington, who has been 
organizing the income tax unit in Washington, in 
speaking on ‘‘Selection of Business Associates and 
Employees,’’ said that the successful men of the 
next ten or fifteen years would be those who give 
this phase of their business the proper thought. 
The three essential parts of business are first, 
equipment, as represented by the investment in 
machinery, plant or property; second, people; 
third, methods. To the first and last men have been 
giving much attention, and there is comparatively 
little more to be done along these lines, but there 
is everything to do on the second item and on the 
treatment of it will rest the future success of 
American life, for the worker as well as the business 
man. After all, man is the first and last essential 
in business organizations and the shaking of the 
world today is the protest of the individuals who 
have not received merited recognition and compen- 
sation. The individual in industry must and will 
receive better compensation than heretofore; if not 
in one way in another. 

The business man must not only study the jobs, 
and study the persons to fit the job and make them 
work together, but it is absolutely necessary that 
he compensate them, recognize them, encourage 
them, and get and use their participating ideas, 
just as they should participate in the earnings 
which come from their and others’ efforts. Mr. 
Pace advocated a stated remuneration, with the 
possible allurement of an unknown further com- 
pensation. A sort of intimate participation in 
the business, both in making it a success and in 
receiving its returns, seems to be the idea for 
which Mr. Pace was speaking, and while he did 
not go into figures or definite details he made the 
principle very clear and attraetive. He explained 
that the producers were seldom good executives, 
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and vice versa, and suggested as an ideal organiza- 
tion one that had its producing or buying and its 
selling end, and an executive center, each man 
picked for his strongest points, and faced to the 
world that way. Unrest or Bolshevism will dis- 
appear eventually when the worker realizes he has 
something to hope for, but men will not work well 
with no hope but a wage hope. This is shown by 
labor census figures detailing how three-quarters 
of the workmen of the country are producing but 
about 40 percent of potential possibility. 

President Taylor announced that there would be 
but two speakers at the banquet in the evening, 
Hon. James M. Beck and Hon. Hugh Guthris, solici- 
tor general of Canada. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., March 20.—The afternoon 
session opened with the report of the lake marine 
committee. 

In presenting the report of the committee on 
lake marine Chairman Henry I. George has stated 
that owing to extraordinary conditions during 1918 
it was almost impossible to draw any conclu- 
sions therefrom that would be of benefit. Largely 
because of unusual conditions, however, in 1918 
lake vessels were fully employed with the exception 
of one or two short periods. Prospects for 1919 
are difficult to forecast, altho it is doubtful if lum- 
ber rates will be changed very much. The rates 
are high and will continue high, making competi- 
tion from the railroads much keener; also the mill 
stocks are comparatively small, and the conclusion 
drawn by the committee is that probably rates will 
be lowered somewhat, and that unless some other 
than lumber business appears to afford the boats 
employment there will not be enough lumber busi- 
ness this year to keep the lake fleet in operation. 


Report of Hardwood Inspection Committee 


Hugh McLean, chairman of the hardwood inspec 
tion committee, presented a very brief report stat 
ing that during the last year there was very little 
friction on rules of inspection of hardwood lumber. 
There is apparently a general intent of members of 
all associations to try to get together to form one 
set of rules, and a conference was predicted in the 
near future of the National Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation and the American Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association to work on the adoption of one 
set of rules. The chairman concluded with the 
statement ‘‘ We think the sentiment thruout the en- 
tire hardwood trade is to try to work together in 
every way for the good of the manufacturer, con- 
sumer and wholesaler.’’ 

Lewis Dill said that owing to the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers and National Hardwood 
Lumber associations having the matter of uniform 
inspection under consideration, it was the thought 
that this association should not make suggestions, 
but merely offer its good offices to help. They are 
getting together, the differences are slight and 
uniform rules may soon be expected. 

Edward Eiler, chairman of the war service com- 
mittee, reviewed the causes for the formation of 
the committee and how it was found to merge its 
work in that of the distributers, and asked for the 
discharge of the committee, which was granted with 
thanks, 

Chester N. Farr, representing the Government 
thrift organization, spoke on the education the 
Government was undertaking so that thrift would 
become a national trait, rather than merely the 
raising of a certain amount of money. The Gov- 
ernment hopes largely to do this thru industry, by 
having the employers poster the organization of 
thrift societies among their employees and helping 
them to save systematically so that the habit may 
become fixed. He said care should be used to pre- 
vent enthusiasm causing them to obligate for more 
than they could keep up. He believes that the cul- 
tivation of thrift would be one of the greatest 
blessings that we are to receive out of the war. 
He called attention to the fact that the Govern- 
ment particularly wanted to correct the opinion 
that the thrift stamps idea was for children, and 
assured the meeting that it was a serious campaign 
of national training. 


The National Chamber of Commerce 


F. R. Babcock, the national councillor, made a 
report on the accomplishments of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. This great 
organization, so Mr. Babcock declared, has been 
especially effective both in assisting the Gov- 
ernment in the prosecution of the war and in 
safeguarding the welfare of commerce and indus- 
try. The national chamber began its general 
movement with a war convention held during 
the fall of 1917 at Atlantic City, at which about 
4,000 business men were present. Another con- 
vention was held in Chicago in April, 1918. It 
was realized that by organizing industries to 
meet the needs of the Government the greatest 
service could be rendered.to the country. This 


organization was accomplished by selecting a war 
service committee in each industry. These com- 
mittees mapped out programs of standardiza- 
tion, elimination and conservation which have 
resulted in great savings. 

A bureau of industrial research was established, 
which undertook a comprehensive stidy of indus- 
trial problems. This bureau also assisted the 
Government in handling labor questions. A com- 
mittee on agriculture was appointed for the pur- 
pose of investigating the charges made by the 
Non-Partisan League against business. A ruling 
of the Council of National Defense that prac- 
tically prohibited holiday shopping promised to 
work undue hardship on retailers who had al- 
ready purchased holiday stocks. The chamber 
was able to make a satisfactory adjustment of 
this matter. 

The Federal trade committee made a report to 
the directors taking exception to certain activ- 
ities of the Federal Trade Commission. This re- 
port indicated that the commission had departed 
from the fundamental purpose for which it was 
established. Little effort has been made by the 
commission to disprove the charges. 

The chamber has made a broad study of the 
transportation problem and early in December 
held a conference in Washington for the formu- 
lation of a tentative basis of control after the 
conclusion of the present governmental control. 
The organization service bureau has made a 
study of war activities of commercial organiza- 
tions. 

One of the most important meetings held by the 
chamber was the war emergency and reconstruc- 
tion conference that gathered in Atlantic City 
early in December. This conference was organ- 
ized by groups and these groups were merged 
into major groups. The clearing house commit- 
tee on resolutions presented a far reaching, recon- 
structive set of resolutions, which was unani- 
mously adopted. 

Andrew H. Phelps, secretary for the eastern dis- 
trict for the chamber, said that organization was 
finding the same enthusiasm in other trade organ- 
izations as here in attacking the problems to be 
worked out, and it augured well for the future that 
the men most interested were so seriously consider- 
ing them, as they have the ability to work them 
out well by codperation. These problems are com- 
ing more and more into industry as the percentage 
of men earning their living out of industry is in- 
creasing, it now being over 50 percent. This takes 
more products. One of the big problems is the 
merchant marine. On this the chamber is taking a 
referendum, and out of this referendum will come 
a policy showing how the Government is looking 
to the business men more and more for guidance. 
He said the association was fortunate in having 
a man like Mr. Babcock to represent it as he had 
been found 100 percent efficient. The spirit of 
cutthroat competition is surely dying and the 
spirit of coéperation gaining. 

A letter from Joseph E. Davies was read, in which 
he regretted his inability to be present but stated 
that he had been giving much thought to the ques- 
tion of the wholesaler as an essential in the trade 
of a democratic land. He said that he had been 
much impressed with the alertness, ability and fine 
characteristics of the members of the trade whom 
he had met. 


Report of Trade Relations Committee 


The trade relations committee reported that 
nothing had been referred to it during the year, 
so it devoted its report to a review of conditions 
that probably will give rise to future difficulties. 
The old and well, defined lines of trading nearly 
disappeared during the emergency period of the 
war. The ultimate consumer of lumber had to be 
brought into direct touch with the producer, and 
it is too much to expect that contractors and 
retailers will not use information which they 
unquestionably were able to collect during this 
period. It is not unlikely that the legitimate 
wholesaler will be faced with the problem of 
determining more clearly the classes of trade 
whose requirements entitle them to purchase their 
lumber at wholesale. But the committee pre- 
dicted that thru the good offices of the associa- 
tion equitable and satisfactory adjustments can 
be made. 


Retailers’ Suggestions 


H. D. Gould, Middletown, N. Y., vice president 
of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York, in response to the invitation 
for suggestions from other organizations, and be- 
lieving that the wholesalers desired to codperate 
with the retailers, offered the following: 

1—That a joint committee of the wholesalers and 
affected retailer organizations be appointed to take up 
the unfair ¢ oy side track agreement and devise a 
uniform and fair agreement and have it accepted by 
the railroads ; also to have the high demurrage charges 
reduced, as the time is now ripe. 

2—The rule of having to mark each separate piece 
or bundle of lumber in less than carload lots is believed 


to be an unnecessary burden, and concerted action to 
modify this is suggested. 


8—Mutual obligation in trade relations: “We recom- 
mend to your association the action of the yellow pine 
wholesalers in adopting a resolution to the effect that 
the wholesaler’s responsibility does not end with the 
placing of orders with manufacturers, but that there 
is a moral responsibility to fill orders taken in good 
faith, regardless of whether or not the manufacturer 
fills his part of the contract. Recognizing the responsi- 
bility assumed by the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Associ- 
ation, the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York has taken a position similar to that 
of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers re- 
garding the responsibility of the retail lumber dealer. 
The attitude of the New York association is expressed 
by the following resolution adopted Jan. 22, 1919: 
‘We hereby resolve in the spirit of justice and fair 
play that all complaints of cancelations of orders by 
reason of rise or fall in market price shall be brought 
to the attention of the committee on trade relations 
and arbitration. If in the opinion of the committee 
the member cancels an order purely because of market 
decline and without good reason, this association, thru 
its secretary, shall ask for surrender of such member- 
ship in the association ; and be it further 

“ ‘Resolwwed, That the retail lumber dealers’ associa- 
tion, manufacturers and wholesalers who have and 
will show a spirit of codperation with our association 
in its effort for square dealing between ourselves, 
manufacturers, wholesalers and customers be backed 
up.’ ” 

4-—Terms of sale: Retailers generally are strongly 
of the opinion that they should not be asked to pay for 
lumber before arrival, and that they should have an 
opportunity to take discount at that time. Retailers 
believe that the responsible wholesaler who is perform- 
ing his proper function as a wholesaler will not object 
to payment for lumber after inspection. The Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State of New York ° 
has recognized the evil of long credits and therefore 
has gone on record urging its members who are not in 
position to discount on arrival of car to give trade 
acceptances, 


These suggestions were signed by Mr. Gould; F. 
B, Chapman, chairman trade relations and arbitra- 
tion committee of the New York association; J. A. 
Mahlstedt, president Building Material Men’s As- 
sociation of West Chester County, New York; Paul 
8. Collier, secretary of the New York association; 
A. C, Tyler, president and B, A. Lammlin, secretary 
of the Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut ; 
W. G. Rebbeck, secretary Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Pennsylvania; C. W. Hurd, presi- 
dent Buffalo Lumber Exchange; W. A. Cornell, 
Pleasantville, N. Y.; and Spencer Kellogg, New 
York. ex-president. 

Mr. Underhill stated that no suggestions had 
been received by his committee and approved Mr. 
Gould’s suggestions. Mr. Babcock and Mr. Priesch 
also approved them and they were referred to the 
proper committees. 

Vice President McClure, at the suggestion of 
the trustees, suggested that changes be made in 
the constitution, limiting the amount of claims to 
be brought before the arbitration committee to 
$250 and striking out compulsory arbitration. This 
was approved by Mr. Babcock, but opposition was 
led by Robert G. Kay, who felt that compulsory 
arbitration was a very strong point, and a mem- 
ber who would resign because of it was not worth 
having. A heated discussion was precipitated, and 
Robert B, Rayner, as a member of the committee 
offering the amendment, made a minority report 
against it. The limit was deemed unwise by many, 
as a principle was often at stake and the amount 
of small consideration. When finally put to a vote 
both amendments not only failed to get the re- 
quired two-thirds vote but were lost by a big 
majority. 

L. C. Boyle sent word that there were so many 
important things going on in Washington that he 
found he could better serve the lumber trade by 
staying there and working at it than by coming 
to speak, 

Resolutions 

The committee on resolutions then offered the 
following: 

That this association express its disapproval of what 
is known as the side track agreement as at present 
promulgated by the Railroad Administration, and 
favors the establishment of a fair and equitable, uni- 
form side track agreement, and suggests a conference 
between the Railroad Administration and representa- 


tives of the lumber industry for the purpose of arriving 
at such an agreement. 

Resolved, That this association condemns the prac- 
tice of making indiscriminate transit car shipments of 
unsold lumber and other forest products, as tending 
to demoralization of market conditions, it being under- 
stood that this resolution shall not be construed as 
opposing a proper use of the reconsignment privilege. 

Wuereas, The United States Railroad Administra- 
tion, purchasing department, forest products section, 
has under date of Dec. 20, 1918, issued instructions 
106 F and supplements, which instructions limit the 
purchasing of hardwood railroad material to dealers 
and manufacturers located on the individual lines and 
in specially designated regions, while we concede the 
right of the railroad companies to purchase their 
supplies to the best advantage, and the wisdom of 
buying in the most available markets, we believe the 
present plan results in curtailing the markets in which 
individual purchasing agents may secure their supplies, 
as well as limiting the territory in which manufactur- 
ers, wholesalers or distributers may find a market for 
their lumber and other forest products ; therefore, be it 


Resolved, First, that we recommend a discontinuance 
of this practice as being an unjust restriction on trade, 
a hardship on a great many operators who are geo- 
graphically located to disadvantage, but have an 
abundance of timber which could be best marketed on 
some other lines or in some other region than in 
which their operation may be located: also that the 
individual purchasing agents are compelled to abandon 
their present plan of purchasing in the open market 
and lose the advantage gained by years of experience 
and contact with a large number o — manu- 


(Continued on page 58, 
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DIMENSION MAKERS MEET 


Hardwood Manufacturers Confer—To 
Convene Every Sixty Days 


MEMPHIS, 1'ENN., March 17.—The hardwood di- 
mensions department of the American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, at a meeting held here 
at the Hotel Chisca March 14, decided that it 
would be to the interest of the members of this 
department to hold meetings in Memphis every 
sixty days and this course will be followed. The 
next will be held about the middle of May, the 
exact date to be announced later by Secretary- 
Manager John M. Pritchard, of the parent asso- 
ciation. 

The meeting Friday was one of the most en- 
thusiastic in the history of dimension hardwood 
manufacturers. The attendance was not so large 
as desired, but those who attended took an active 
interest in the proceedings and went away feeling 
that the position of the hardwood dimension manu- 
facturer was far different from what it had ever 
been because of the big, powerful organization 
which the department has back of it. 

R. L. Muse, of the R. L. Muse Lumber Co., Wal- 
nut Ridge, Ark., chairman of the governing com- 
mittee, presided. Mr. Muse read a highly inter- 
esting paper on the benefits of organization and was 
enthusiastic in his praise of the assistance which 
was being rendered the department thru the Amer- 
ican Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, He 
cited instances showing how his dues had been re- 
paid many times thru the information regarding 
stocks and sales furnished him by the department. 
He asserted that the time had passed when any 
industry could afford to remain unorganized; that 
the hardwood dimension department of the Ameri- 
can Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association was 
permanent, because founded on solid principles and 
backed by the association; and that he was going 
to make it his personal business to see that dimen- 
sion manufacturers were brought into the depart- 
ment so that needed reforms in the industry might 
be effected as soon as possible. His address was 
particularly well received because he sounded the 
keynote of the dimension manufacturers in such an 
able and effective manner. 

John M. Pritchard, secretary-manager of the 
association, and J. T. Kendall, who has had charge 
of the detail work of the department since its or- 
ganization, told briefly of the activities of the 
general association and pledged the active sup- 
port of the latter in bringing all possible manu- 
facturers of dimension materials into the depart- 
ment. Mr, Kendall detailed the method of gather- 
ing and disseminating information regarding stocks 
and sales. He was followed by F. R. Gadd, in 
charge of the statistical department of the asso- 
ciation, who explained the open competition plan 
with such effectiveness that all members present 
agreed to become identified with it and to report 
their sales promptly. 

In the open discussion that came at this junc- 
ture much valuable information was exchanged and 
members of the department were shown how the 
information contained in the sales and stock re- 
ports could be used to their great advantage be- 
cause keeping them advised as to actual conditions 
affecting the materials they produce. 

Luncheon was served at 12:30 and still further 
discussion was indulged in during the afternoon, 
with special reference to market conditions and 
other matters pertaining to the department. It was 
just here that the decision was reached to bring the 
dimension manufacturers together every sixty days, 
as already announced. 

The hardwood dimension manufacturers have 
never had a successful organization. Numerous at- 
tempts have been made to organize the industry 
effectively, including that of two years ago. But 
the dimension interests have never held together 
for the reason that they have never been able to 
secure benefits from organization. Present indica- 
tions, however, are that with the backing of the 
powerful machinery of the American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association and the active co- 
operation of this body the present department will 
not only be successful but also highly helpful. It 
is expected that attendance at the next meeting 
will be unusually large and that developments at 
that time will be of the utmost importance. The 
governing committee for the year will be chosen at 
that time and the meeting will be in the nature 
of an annual for this particular department. 

Six new members were received at the meeting 
Friday, as follows: Wagon Stock & Lumber Co., 
Tullahoma, Tenn.; T. W. Harralson, Brownsville, 
Tenn.; G. L. Green, Newport, Ark.; T. A. Thomas 
& Sons, Curtis, Ark.; Hammans Land & Lumber 
Co., Stuttgart, Ark., and Dupuy Bros., Abbeville, 
Miss. Those present at the meeting were: 

R. L. Muse, R. L. Muse Lumber Co., Walnut Ridge, 


Ark. 
John L. Milner, John L. Milner, Grenada, Miss, 


J. V. Wright, J. V. Wright, Bolivar, Tenn. 

Floyd Mitchell, Wagon Stock & Lumber Co., Tulla- 
homa, Tenn. 
r T. W. Harralson, T. W. Harralson, Brownsville, 
enn. 

G. L. Green, G. L. Green, Newport, Ark. 

T. A. Thomas, T. A. Thomas & Sons, Curtis, Ark. 

G. E. Hammans, Hammans Land & Lumber Co., 
Stuttgart, Ark. 

Cc. E. Hammans, Hammans Land & Lumber Co., 
Stuttgart, Ark. 

S. A. Dupuy, Dupuy Bros., Abbeville, Miss. 

EK. E. Dupuy, peer Bros., Abbeville, Miss. 

R. BE. Norris, R. E. Norris, Bells, Tenn. 

W._S. DeWise, DeWise & Chisholm, Brighton, Tenn. 

J. H. Cobb, Cobb & Co., Brownsville, Tenn. 
- a Harralson, McDonald Lumber Co., Winnipeg, 

ont. 

J. M. Pritchard, American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, Memphis, Tenn. 

F. R. Gadd, American Hardwood 
Association, Memphis, Tenn. 

J. T. Kendall, American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, Memphis, Tenn. 


EASTERN RETAILERS’ ANNUAL 
Delegate Body — Officers and Dis- 
cusses Transportation 


Manufacturers’ 





New York City, March 17.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Eastern States Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association was held in the rooms of the New 
York Lumber Trade Association in this city on 
March 12. Those present were Richard 8. White, 
of Brooklyn, president; M. F. Ellis, Bernardsville, 
N. J., vice president; B. A. Lammlin, of New 
Haven, assistant secretary; delegates from the 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut; A. C. 
Tyler, of Bridgeport; delegates from the New 
Jersey Lumbermen’s Association; Morton T. 
Brewster, of Ridgetield Park, and M. F. Ellis, of 
Bernardsville; delegates from the Building Ma- 
terial Men’s Association of Westchester County; 
J. Albert Mahlstedt, of New Rochelle, and W. B. 
Hoffman, of White Plains; delegates from the 
New York Lumber Trade Association; William C. 
Reid, of New York City; Richard 8S. White, of 
Brooklyn, and 8. J. Treat, of New York City. 

An invitation to the association to be repre- 
sented at the annual meeting of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, to be held 
at Philadelphia on March 19 and 20, was accepted 
and the following delegates were appointed; R. 8. 
White, of Brooklyn, M. F. Ellis, of Bernardsville, 
N. J., and William H, Judd, of Stamford, Conn. 

The following officers were elected: 

President—Richard 8. White, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Vice president—M., F. Bilis, Bernardsville, N. J. 
Secretary-treasurer—B, A, Lammlin, New Haven, 
‘onn 


Resolutions of regret on the death of the late 
secretary-treasurer, William N. Keogh, were or- 
dered drafted and sent to the widow of Mr. Keogh. 

The following resolution in regard to transit cars 
was adopted: 

WHEREAS, It is the custom among a limited number 
of manufacturers and wholesalers to ship unsold cars 
of lumber to transfer points, and while such cars are 
in transit sell the lumber and divert it to purchaser ; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we condemn, as subversive of the 
best interests of the public and the trade, the practice 
of shipping unsold cars in transit, resulting as it does 
in the tying up at all times of a large amount of 
rolling stock, and forcing upon the market, often a 
reluctant one, great quantities of material, with a 
resultant demoralization in prices and without serving 
any useful purpose to the public. 

Copies of this resolution were sent to the fol- 
lowing associations: National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, New York; National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago; Southern 
Pine Association, New Orleans; North Carolina 
Pine Association, Norfolk, Va.; West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, Seattle; Georgia-Florida 
Saw Mill Association, Jacksonville, Fla.; Califor- 
nia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, San Francisco, Calif.; Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, Oshkosh, 
Wis.; Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Portland, Ore.; and the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Washington, D. C. 

The following resolution on side track agree- 
ments was adopted after a consideration of the 
subject as presented by the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association: 


Resolved, That this association favors the establish- 
ment of a uniform side track agreement that will be 
equitable to both railroads and the industry, and recom- 
mends that some action be taken in line of a conference 
with the Railroad Administration to have this matter 
taken up at once; that a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association and to each of the constituent members of 
the Hastern States Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
with the request that the resolution be adopted by 
them and a copy forwarded to the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


The following resolution in regard to demurrage 
was adopted: 


Resolved, That the present railroad tariffs regardin 
demurrage should be revised at least to the extent o 
providing for the unloading of a maximum car as they 
now ye “oe for a minimum, so that sufficient time 
shall be allowed for the unloading of the larger car. 


ACCOUNTANTS ORGANIZE 


Five District Branches Effected—Cur- 
rent Problems Discussed 





New OrteEans, La., March 17.—Five permanent 
district organizations of accountants employed by 
Southern Pine Association subscribers have been ef- 
fected as a result of the conferences held during the 
last two weeks in various central cities, under su- 
pervision of R. M. Rickey, the association’s general 
accountant. The organization was perfected by 
districts, as follows: 

New Orleans district—M. L. Wuescher, chairman, 
Great Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La. 

Mobile district—J. F. Andrews, chairman, 
Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Laurel district—S. B. Bissell, chairman, Wausau- 
Southern Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss. 

Alexandria district—B. F. Smith, chairman, Indus- 
trial Lumber Co., Elizabeth, La. 

Beaumont district—R. F. Ford, chairman, 
Lumber Co., Houston, Tex, 


Kaul 


Kirby 


A similar organization will be proposed at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., growing out of the meetings held at 
Little Rock, Ark., and Kansas City, Mo. 

The recent meetings were hurriedly called by 
Secretary-Manager Rhodes, in order that the in- 
come tax problems might be discussed prior to the 
filing of returns by the subscribing companies, but 
it was pointed out that the larger purpose which is 
to be served by these permanent regional organiza- 
tions of accountants is to promote codperation and 
the adoption of uniform cost accounting. In dis- 
cussing the plan before the several meetings, all of 
which were well attended, Mr. Rickey suggested 
that the accountant who obtained statements set- 
ting forth the facts of the business at frequent 
intervals had taken only the first step in perform- 
ing the service he has an opportunity to contribute; 
the next and important step is in the use that may 
be made of such statements. The accountant who 
kept his books properly, he continued, had a pic- 
ture of the business before him which, if he had 
the ability to interpret, would take him into the 
councils of his employers wherein the policies of 
the business were determined. 


In discussing income taxes Mr. Rickey em- 
phasized the necessity of making an estimated re- 
turn and paying one-fourth of the tax on or 
before March 15. It was suggested that every re- 
turn be an estimated one, so that all would have 
an opportunity to study the regulations which have 
not as yet been issued. The necessity of determin- 
ing accurately the invested capital for the pre-war 
period, for the purpose of the 80 percent tax, was 
explained in detail. The effect of the adjustment 
of stumpage appreciation entries on the invested 
capital for the taxable year, the relief provisions 
in the case of an abnormal tax which would be a 
hardship to the corporation if no relief were ob- 
tained, the operation of the new law with respect to 
losses due to a decline in the value of inventories, 
allowances made for depreciation and depletion, 
and other subjects were discussed. 

Several questions setting forth some of the ac- 
counting problems of the industry were generally 
discussed and voted upon at each of the meetings. 
These questions and the resulting votes were: 

(1) Should taxes other than Federal income taxes 
be treated as a general administrative expense? 

Yes, 81. No, 16. 

(2) Should timber taxes be capitalized by charging 
stumpage accounts? 

Yes, 46. No, 49. 

(3) Should all insurance other than casualty or 
liability insurance be considered as a general adminis- 
trative expense? 

Yes, 79. No, 17. 

(4) Should casualty or liability insurance be dis- 
tributed to the several departments on the basis of the 
amounts paid for labor, which are used to determine 
the amount of the insurance? 

Yes, 19. No, 17. 

(5) Should interest actually paid on indebtedness, 
accrued monthly, be considered as a general administra- 
tive expense? 

Yes, 57. No, 38. 

(6) Should general administrative expenses be taken 
into the cost of the inventory ? 

Yes, 22. No, 74. 

(7) Should net income from by-products be consid- 
ered as a deduction from the cost of inventories ot 
lumber? 

__ Yes, 28. No, 67. 





MILITARY CAMP IS MADE PERMANENT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 17.—Acting Secre- 
tary of War Crowell has approved a recommenda- 
tion that Camp Joseph E. Johnston at Jacksonville, 
Fla., be retained as a permanent military camp and 
that the offer of the City of Jacksonville of 732 
acres of land, comprising part of this camp, to be 
donated free to the War Department as long as it 
is used for military purposes be accepted. 

It is probable that some additional permanent 
construction work will be required on this site. 
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ASSOCIATIONS ACTIVE IN. ALL SECTIONS 


Greater Co-operation Among Southern Sawmillers Urged—Western Box Makers Discuss Market—Southwest- 
ern Hardwood Men Find Demand Increasing—Idaho Forest Associations Make Plans 


SOUTHERN SAWMILL MEN MEET 


Tampa, F'LA., March 17.—The meeting of the 
Georgia Florida Saw Mill Association, held in this 
city March 11 and reported briefly by telegraph 
in last week’s issue, had for its chief purpose the 
feeling of the pulse of the industry and the devising 
of remedies for any ailments that might be dis- 
covered. It seemed to be the common opinion that 
lumber movements will gain in volume. The suc- 
cessful effort to prevent the cancelation of com- 
petitive water rates, mentioned in last week’s is- 
sue, has been of great benefit to the local market. 
W. E. Gardner, traffic manager for the association, 
stated that the cancelation of these rates would 
have meant the confining of the lumber production 
of the Tampa section to local and Cuban markets. 

The export trade has been dull for two reasons, 
in Mr. Gardner’s opinion. ‘The first is the lack of 
shipping, due to the Government’s need for a great 
amount of cargo space, and the second is the pre- 
vailing high ocean freight’ rates. The rates have 
been cut sharply, but they are still well above nor- 
mal; and this undoubtedly leads foreign purchas- 
ers to expect further reductions. 

The meeting discussed the desirability of an or- 
ganization for studying the tax situation in order 
that the people may make an intelligent study of 
the proposed constitutional amendment to adjust 
taxation to individual property according to its 
ability to pay, rather than as at present a flat tax 
upon its valuation without regard to its producing 
capacity. Auditor George Ward urged the claims 
of codperation, stating that lumber must be mar- 
keted with more intelligence than ever before. The 
marketing of lumber presents a tremendous prob- 
lem and it must be done in a big way. This can 
be done only by concerted and intelligent work. 
The meeting closed with an informal discussion of 
labor problems, which have become serious in the 
lumber industry. 


~~ 


WESTERN BOX MAKERS CONFER 


PorTLAND, OrE., March 15.—Members of the box 
bureau of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation held a meeting at the Portland Hotel 
March 12 and discussed matters of mutual interest. 
The consensus was that business is looking up in 
good shape and that stocks on hand are low, with 
no great amount of box lumber on hand either in 
the Inland Empire or on the Coast. It was said 
that the number of inquiries is greater than at any 
time during the last three months. Present at the 
meeting were: 





Cc. M. Rogers, of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., 
Bend, Ore.; F. S. Scritsmier, Great Northern Lumber 
Co., Leavensworth, Wash. ; J. G. Heimrick, Manchester 
Box & Lumber Co., The Dalles, Ore. ; D. D. Rosenbery, 
Potlatch Lumber Co., Potlatch, Idaho; J. C, Biles, 
Shasta Lumber Co., Blewett, Wash.; L. O. Taylor and 
T. A. McCann, Shevlin-Hixon Co., Bend, Ore.; C. M. 
Crego, Western Pine Manufacturing Co., Spokane, 
Wash.; E. D. Rowley, manager of the bureau, Portland, 


J. P. Lansing, of the Polleys Lumber Co., Mis- 
soula, Mont.; J. P. McGoldrick and R. C. Lam- 
mers, of the McGoldrick Lumber Co., of Spokane, 
Wash., and C. A. Barton, of the Boise-Payette 
Lumber Co., directors of the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, were here Friday afternoon 
for a meeting at the association headquarters in 
the Yeon Building. 

Most of the box mills in the Inland Empire are 
idle but will resume operation within the next 
thirty or sixty days. 

The market for box lumber, it is understood 
from various reports from dealers, shows consid- 
erable strength, a volume of business being re- 
ported from offshore destinations. 





ARRANGES TOUR OF NATIONAL FORESTS 


Boston, Mass., March 18.—The Massachusetts 
Forestry Association has arranged for a tour of 
the national parks and forests to be held between 
June 26 and Aug. 22. Many lumber dealers and 
foresters will take the tour, it is believed, as they 
did the tour of the parks held under the auspices 
of the association so successfully in the summer of 
1917, 

The primary purpose of the tour is educational, 
to show people, especially of the East, the scenic 
and material treasures of these great national do- 
mains and the methods that are or ought to be 
used to administer them. This tour is part of the 
association’s campaign of publicity launched that 
people may be better able now and in the future 








to tackle the problems to be presented by them, 
the association believing we now have no settled 
public policy concerning either national parks or 
national forests. 

Nearly 1,000 miles of the trip will be by auto- 
mobile. 

The points touched on the complete tour will 
include—leaving either Boston or Chicago—Den- 
ver, Estes Park, Yellowstone, Glacier, Seattle, 
Mount Rainier, Portland, Crater Lake, Klamath 
Lake, San Francisco, Yosemite, Los Angeles, San 
Diego, Riverside, Grand Canyon. 

Full information as to prices etc. may be had 
from Harris A, Reynolds, secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Forestry Association, 4 Joy street, Boston, 
Mass. 





SAFETY ENGINEER BEGINS WORK 


New Orveans, LaA., March 17.—W. Graham 
Cole, safety engineer of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, who will have charge of its safety first 
and industrial relations department, returned to 
New Orleans last Saturday and began his new 
work this morning. Mr. Cole is a graduate of the 
Maryland State College and the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, holding the latter’s bachelor 
of science degree. In addition to his work as safety 





W. GRAHAM COLE, NEW ORLEANS, LA.; 
Safety Engineer Southern Pine Association 


engineer for the Maryland Steel Co, and Bethlehem 
Steel Co., he served as an engineer in the construc- 
tion of Baltimore’s $20,000,000 sewerage system. 
His activities as planned for the Southern Pine 
Association were outlined in a recent issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION GETS RESULTS 


Mempuis, TENN., March 17.—According to J. H. 
Townshend, secretary-manager of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association, who has just re- 
turned from Washington, Director Chambers of the 
Railroad Administration agreed to establish net 
rates on logs immediately provided such rates did 
not reduce the earnings of the carriers. Mr. Town- 
shend learned that some of the carriers were oppos- 
ing these rates on the ground that the products 
manufactured from the logs, bolts and billets were 
consumed locally. He is therefore endeavoring to 
get affidavits from members showing where the 
products go and believes that if members act 
promptly the tariffs can be placed in effect in the 
immediate future. 

The association announces that the Louisville 
Freight. District Traffic Committee has recom- 
mended that transit arrangements be established at 
Memphis to apply on boxes, flooring, ceiling and 
other small pieces of lumber and the association 
will continue its activities to secure a broadening 
of the arrangements. The association understands 
that the above committee is in favor of additional 
transit arrangements at Nashville, but it has de- 


clined to do anything for either Louisville or Nash- ° 


ville, so the association will continue its efforts and 
is confident that it will ultimately secure the ar- 
rangements sought. 


SOUTHWESTERN HARDWOOD MEN MEET 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

ALEXANDRIA, LA., March 19.—There was a good 
attendance at the meeting of the Southwestern 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club at the Hotel Bent- 
ley in Alexandria today at which President Phil 
A. Ryan presided. Steps were taken to bring into 
the club all hardwood manufacturers in the south- 
western territory. A portion of the meeting was 
given to members of the Open Competition Plan 
of the southwestern district of the American Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association. J. B. Robin- 
son, chairman of the southwestern district, presided. 

A general discussion of the market conditions 
report issued by the American Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association brought out the fact that 
on account of the shortage of logs and poor logging 
conditions the production of lumber hag fallen to 
about 50 percent of normal and stocks are being 
rapidly reduced and broken. The demand is im- 
proving. 

A number of important topics were assigned to 
the different members to bring up for discussion 
at the next meeting, which will be held at the St. 
Charles Hotel, New Orleans, La., on April 16. 





FIVE FOREST ASSOCIATIONS CONFER 


SPpoKANE, WasuH., March 15.—The annual meet- 
ings of the North Idaho Forestry Association, Pot- 
latch Timber Protective Association, Pend Oreille 
Timber Protective Association, Coeur d’Alene Tim- 
ber Protective Association and Clearwater Timber 
Protective Association were held here March 10 and 
11, and the first quarterly meeting of the directors 
of all these organizations was also held. The two- 
day session culminated in a general meeting. 

The 1919 fire preventive campaign to protect the 
forests of Idaho panhandle was outlined and it was 
decided that approximately $100,000 would be 
spent on forest protection during the year and that 
500 men would be employed. As the moisture is 
light an early season is anticipated and will open 
by June 15. 

Roscoe Haines, supervisor of the St. Joe national 
forest, of St. Maries, suggested that hydro-air- 
planes and wireless telephones may be made avail- 
able this year by the forest service as aids in pa- 
troling the forests. 

A fire-fighting claim of the Panhandle Lumber 
Co. which could not be settled by the Pend Oreille 
Timber Protective Association was discussed and 
settled by the North Idaho Forestry Association. 

At the meeting of the North Idaho Forestry As- 
sociation a uniform grazing lease was adopted 
calling for a charge of 20 cents a head for sheep 
and 80 cents a head for cattle for the season. No 
charge will be made for stock under six months of 
age at the time the stock enters the range. 

It is estimated that individual fire-fighting or- 
ganizations will spend from 3 to 6 cents an acre 
for protective work. 


Election of Officers 


Practically all the officers were reélected and Ben 
E. Bush was elected vice president of four of the 
associations to succeed F, A. Parker as representa- 
tive of the State land board of Idaho. Names 
of officers for 1919 follow: 


North Idaho Forestry Association 
President—A. W. Laird. 
Vice president—J. P. McGoldrick. 
Secretary-treasurer—W. D. Humiston. 
Potlatch Timber Protective Association 
President—A, W. Laird. 
Vice president—Ben E. Bush. 
Secretary-treasurer—W. D. Humiston. 
Fire warden—Fred Mallory. 
Pend Oreille Timber Protective Association 
President—-B. H. Hornby. 
Vice president—Ben FE. Bush. 
Secretary-treasurer—T. L. Greer. 
Fire warden—W. H. Phalon. 
Coeur d’Alene Timber Protective Association 
President—C. M. Crego. 
Vice president—Ben E. Bush. 
Secretary-treasurer—Huntington Taylor. 
Fire warden—William J. Ross. 
Clearwater Timber Protective Association 
President—T. J. Humbird. 
Vice president—Ben E. Bush. 


Secretary-treasurer and fire warden—Charles A. 
Fisher, 


Among the prominent men in attendance at the 
meetings were: 


W. D. Humiston, of Potlatch Lumber Co., Potlatch, 
Idaho; A. W. Laird, of Potlatch Lumber Co. ; Charles 
A. Fisher, of Orofino; T. J. Humbird, of Humbird Lum- 
ber Co., Spokane ; R. J. Buffon, of Panhandle Lumber 
Co., Spirit Lake, Idaho; C. M. Crego, of the Western 
Pine Manufacturing Co., Spokane ; Huntington Taylor, 
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of the Rutledge Timber Co., of Coeur d’Alene; Sig. 
Hofslund, of the Blackwell Lumber Co., of Coeur 
d’Alene; C. B. Sanderson, of the Milwaukee Land Co., 
Seattle; William H. Phalon, of Sand Point, Idaho; W. 
J. Ross, of St. Maries, Idaho; Charles H. Fancher, of 
Spokane; Ben E. Bush, of the State land board, of 
Moscow, Idaho; I, W. Cook, of the University of Idaho 
forest school, Moscow; G. A. Rubedew, of the Rupp- 
Holland Lumber Co., Spokane; Roscoe Haines, of St. 
Maries, Idaho; R. H. Hamilton, of the Forest Service, 
Orofino, Idaho ; Theodore Fohl, of the Clearwater Lum- 
ber Co., Orofino, Idaho; J. P. McGoldrick, of the 
McGoldrick Lumber Co., of Spokane, 





SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


NEw ORLEANS, La., March 17.—Secretary-Man- 
ager Rhodes of the Southern Pine Association to- 
day announced that a meeting of the association’s 
grading committee will be held at the Hotel Chisca, 
Memphis, on Friday, April 4, to consider any 
changes of the present grades or specifications that 
may be suggested, and to discuss plans for estab- 
lishment of a cargo inspection bureau, to inspect 
at shipside lumber moving overseas. It is under- 
stood that the association and its committee do not 
contemplate any changes in the current grades and 
specifications, but the committee will get in touch 
with the various retailers’ associations, inviting 
them to submit any recommendations or sugges- 
tions they may see fit to offer. Any suggestion 
that may be offered by any one of these associa- 
tions will be submitted to the other retail associa- 
tions for comment, criticism or approval before ac- 
tion is taken by the grading committee, in order 
to obtain a consensus of trade opinion with re- 
spect to it. The plan thus outlined is in conformity 
with the policy of coéperation with the retailers 
which the grading committee of the association has 
pursued from the start. 

Mr. Rhodes also announces that the association 
sales and distribution committee will hold a meet- 
ing at Dallas, Tex., on Tuesday, April 8, in con- 
nection with convention of the Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation of Texas, to consider the report of a sub- 
committee on the plan to organize a southern pine 
salesmen’s service association. This step was 


recommended by the committee and approved by 
the association directory at the annual meeting 
last month. The proposed salesmen’s service as- 
sociation will include in its membership all sales 
managers and salesmen of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation subscribers. It will be organized on the 
district group system, as in the case of the ac- 
countants’ organizations, and its purpose is to 
stimulate interest in salesmanship and promote ac- 
tive codperation by the sales forces in the trade 
extension activities. James H. Austin, jr., of the 
W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., Kansas City, is 
chairman of the sales and distribution committee 
and has taken a leading part in the development 
of its policy and plans. 

The association ’s two-reel motion picture ‘‘ Build- 
ing Our Wooden Fleet in the South’’ has been 
‘*selectively drafted’’ by the army Y. M. C. A, 
forces and is being exhibited in the various army 
camps and military stations of the Gulf division. 
Two editions of the association’s four-reel picture 
‘*Logs and Lumber’’ have been sent to France 
and are said to be making a hit at the army camps 
“Cover there.’’ One is being exhibited in the 
American Army camps, substantially as it was 
presented in this country. The other is being dis- 
played in the French camps, and the captions have 
been translated into French for the benefit of the 
‘*poilus.’? 
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INCORPORATE LOG ASSOCIATION 


SPOKANE, WASH., March 18.—The Coeur d’Alene 
Log Owners Association has formed a corporation 
under the same title. The policy of the organiza- 
tion will not be changed, the incorporation being 
intended to enable it to handle its business better. 
The capital stock of the corporation is divided 
into forty shares of $25 each and nearly all the 
large mill owners of the Inland Empire are in- 
terested. 

The objects of the corporation will be to engage 
in the driving, booming and handling of logs, ties, 
posts, poles ete. on Lake Coeur d’Alene and the 
St. Joe and Coeur d’Alene rivers. So that mem- 


bers may settle among themselves for any timber 
that does not belong to the mill where it is used 
the association maintains a record of brands and 
employs traveling inspectors to visit the mills and 
look after the floating timber of the various owners. 
At the close of the season all unbranded timber is 
sold and the proceeds turned into the general funds 
of the organization. 

The signers of the articles of incorporation are: 
Huntington Taylor, manager of the Rutledge Tim- 
ber Co.; W. S. Rosenberry, manager of the Winton 
Lumber Co., and J. P. MeGoldrick, of MeGoldrick 
Lumber Co., Spokane. 


SOUTHERN SHIP BUILDING CONTINUES 


MosILE, ALA., March 15.—While work on one 
composite ship at the yards of the Dierks-Blodgett 
ship building plant at Pascagoula, Miss., and work 
on two such vessels at the Dantzler ship building 
plant at Moss Point, Miss., has been stopped and 
the orders for their construction canceled by the 
Shipping Board of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, there has been no cancelation of ship building 
contracts at any of the yards here, and during the 
next two weeks three wooden steamships and three 
barges for the Warrior River project will be 
launched by Mobile yards. 

The Murnan Shipbuilding Corporation has ready 
three barges and is awaiting the arrival of a Gov- 
ernment inspector to send them into the water. 
The corporation will also launch two wooden ves- 
sels built for the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
The Oyaka, the sixth and last of the composite 
steamers to be built by the Mobile Shipbuilding 
Co. for the Emergency Fleet Corporation, will also 
be launched soon. 

L. N. Dantzler, president of the Dantzler Ship- 
building Co., of Moss Point, Miss., announces his 
intention to make an effort to purchase the un- 
finished vessels on his ways and finish them as a 
private enterprise. He also announces that he will 
build a sawmill back of Biloxi, Miss., in the near 
future, 








WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 


March 26—South Dakota Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Cataract Hotel, Sioux Falls, S. D. 


March 27—North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, 
Va. Annual meeting. 

April 8+10—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Galvez 
Hotel, Galveston, Tex, 

April 9-11—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

April 14—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. Special meeting. 

April 14-16—Lumber Congress, Chicago. 

April 16-17—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso 
ciation, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

April 23—-Millwork Cost Information Bureau, Chicago 

April 24-26—National Foreign Trade Council, Congress 
Hotel, Chicago. 


April 29-80—May 1—Chamber of Commerce of the U. 
S. A., Coliseum, St. Louis, Mo. 


May 2—Oregon Forest Fire Association, Imperial Hotel, 
Portland, Ore. 

May 5-7—Associated Cooperage Industries of America, 
Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Mo. 


June 19-20—National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. 


May 14-15—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Gastonia, N. ; Quarterly 
meeting, 


May 380-31—Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers, 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


ARKANSANS SET DATE FOR ANNUAL 

LirtLe Rock, ArK., March 17.—Secretary J. B. 
Webster, of the Arkansas Association of Lumber 
Dealers, of this city, advises that the fifteenth an- 
nual meeting of his organization will be held in 
Pine Bluff on May 30 and 31. As yet it is too early 
to present any details as to the program to be 
carried out. 


HIGH WATER HALTS CONFERENCE 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., March 15.—On account of 
high water, the district meeting of the Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association, which was to have 
been held at DeFuniak Springs, Fla., today, was 
called off and in its place a meeting was called for 
Pensacola March 28. 











TO FORM LOCAL BRANCH OF RETAILERS 


Toronto, ONT., March 17.—A meeting is to be 
held at Stratford, Ont., on March 18 for the pur- 
pose of organizing a local branch of the Ontario 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. A number 
of the dealers of Stratford and neighboring towns 
and districts intend to be present. The success 
of the association as a whole, and of the local 
branches which have been formed in many parts 
of the Province, has induced the dealers in this 
district to get together and the result will be a 
great improvement in their business conditions, to 
say nothing of the increased effectiveness which the 
general association will secure from the added 
membership and the more active interest of the lo- 
eal members. The outlook is that in the near fu- 


ture there will be a large number of local branches 
like those at Orangeville and Stratford and as these 
local branches are the very life of association work 
the prospects for the growth and success of the 
association are most promising. 


SOUTH DAKOTA LUMBERMEN TO MEET 


Sioux Crry, 8. D., March 18.—The South Dakota 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association has practically 
completed the program for its annual meeting to 
be held here at the Cataract Hotel on March 26. 
Thomas N. Witten, of Trenton, Mo., will be the 
chief speaker at the convention discussing com- 
munity building, on which subject he is an expert, 
having talked before many conventions. Adolph 
Pfund, secretary of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, of Minneapolis, Minn., and H. L. 
Laird, secretary of the Northwestern Coal Dealers’ 
Association, will also make addresses. With nearly 
300 members in its organization, it is expected that 
a good representation, including a number of sales- 
men, will be present at this meeting. The con. 
vention will conclude with a banquet in the even- 
ing. 


COMMITTEE OF TIE PRODUCERS TO MEET 


Sr, Louis, Mo., March 17.—J. W. Fristoe, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Tie Producers, 
has called a meeting of the executive committee for 
next Monday in the rooms of the Old Colony Club, 
Planters Hotel. This will be the first meeting of 
the committee since the organization of the asso- 
ciation in St. Louis in January. The committee 
includes the vice presidents from each of the eleven 
districts and they will report on conditions in their 
respective territories. Other matters of importance 
will come up for discussion. 
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TO CONFER ON PRICE AGREEMENTS 


MemPHiIs, TENN., March 17.—Five members of 
the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion have been appointed by President R. M. Car- 
rier to attend the conference to be held at Wash- 
ington Wednesday, March 19, between Secretary 
Redfield, of the Department of Commerce, and rep- 
resentatives of the various branches of the lumber 
industry. They are M. W. Starks, St. Albans, 
W. Va.; R. L. Jurden, Memphis, Tenn.; James E. 
Stark, Memphis, Tenn.; T. W. Brown, Louisville, 
Ky., and W. E. DeLaney, Lexington, Ky. The 
association has gone on record as very strongly 
favoring the plan outlined by Secretary Redfield 
to expedite return of normal industrial activity 
thru price agreements on basic, construction ma- 
terials and is prepared to codperate to the fullest 
extent with that official and the industrial board he 
has named. F. R. Gadd, in charge of the statis- 


tical department of the association, will accompany 
the Memphis delegation to Washington. 

Mr. Gadd announced today that fifty-nine mem- 
bers of this organization have become identified 
with the open competition plan of the association 
since Jan. 20 and that the association has received 
thirty-seven new members since Jan. 1. Increase 
in the number of members identified with the open 
competition plan is making the work of this depart- 
ment much more effective and much more helpful 
because materially enlarging the number of sales 
reports for dissemination among those who are 
availing themselves of the benefits of this particu- 
lar branch of the association’s activities. 


aan 


PREPARING FOR A CALIFORNIA CLASS 


San Francisco, Cau., Mareh 15.—C. Stowell 
Smith, the new Vicegerent Snark of the bay dis- 
trict, is planning for future activities here. A get- 
together dinner and dance in Berkeley on April 5 
will be held. This will be followed by a concatena- 
tion at the San Francisco Commercial Club on 
April 12. The Vicegerent has appointed the fol 
lowing nine for the year: Snark, C. 8. Smith; 
Senior Hoo-Hoo, R. O. Wilson; Junior Hoo-Hoo, 
R. A. Hiscox; Bojum, Vere Hunter; Scrivenoter, 
C, M. Tuley; Jabberwock, F. S. Hamlin; Custoea- 
tian, O. H. Johnson; Arcanoper, Joe Fifer; Gur- 
don, Theo Lerch. 





SALE OF GOVERNMENT LUMBER ATTRACTS 


CINCINNATI, O10, March 18.—Almost one thou- 
sand persons were attracted to the sale of Gov 
ernment property on the grounds of the University 
of Cincinnati today, The auction opened at 8:30 
a. m. with the offering of about 500,000 feet of 
lumber, all of it having been used in the construc- 
tion of buildings for the Students’ Army Training 
Corps. The offerings were made by buildings, and 
purchasers were required to wreck them and have 
all the debris removed by April 9. There were 
twelve structures of various sizes and no two of 
them contained the same amount of lumber. Most 
of the lumber was of common grades of southern 
pine, but no distinction as to kinds of wood or 
grades was made in the offerings. The material 
as it stood in the buildings consisted of ceiling, 
partition, joists, boards and heavy timbers. The 
purchasers came from Ohio and surrounding States. 
It is the intention of some of them to remove most 
of the buildings and erect them elsewhere, while 
some of the structures are merely to be wrecked 
and the material disposed of as second hand. 
Prices were in the lump, and according to the 
amount of lumber the material sold at an average 
of approximately $10 a thousand feet. 
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LUMBERMEN CONFER ON PRICE STABILIZATION 








Preliminary Conferences Are Held Preparatory to Formal Session With Industrial Board — Lumbermen 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuHineton, D. C., March 19.—The plan of 
the industrial board of the Department of Com- 
merce to stabilize prices of basic commodities was 
discussed in detail by representative lumbermen 
today at the Shoreham Hotel preliminary to hold- 
ing a formal meeting with the board, probably to- 
morrow. 

Today ’s conferences, one in the morning, one in 
the afternoon and a committee meeting tonight, 
were informal. The morning meeting was attended 
only by lumbermen called here by John Henry 
Kirby, president of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, to discuss conditions in the 
industry as they affect prices for forest products. 
Many of those invited did not arrive for today’s 
conferences. 

In the a.ternoon a meeting was held in the Gold 
Room, which was addressed by M. W. Stark, rep- 
resenting the hardwood interests, who has been 
here for some time, codperating with W. M. Ritter 
and other members of the board in working out the 
details of the general plan. 

There were some features which the lumbermen 
desired to have explained a little more fully. They 
had hoped George N. Peek, chairman of the board, 
might find time to address them briefly before they 
got into the formal conference. Mr. Stark and 
J. W. Mayhew, assistant to the president of the 
W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., who also is here tem- 
porarily assisting Mr. Ritter, answered questions 
and participated in the general discussion which 
followed. 

Mr. Kirby acted as chairman and Dr. Wilson 
Compton, secretary-manager of the National Asso- 
ciation, as secretary of the meeting. Those present 
appeared to be agreed after the general discussion 
had cleared the atmosphere that the plan is de- 
signed to be beneficial to the industry, the Gov- 
ernment and the public. 

The morning meeting was held in the rooms of 
Mr. Kirby in the hotel. Only lumbermen invited 
to the conference were present. Mr. Kirby ex- 
plained that the meeting was called for today in 
order that lumbermen might get together and talk 
things over informally before going before the in- 
dustrial board to make a definite showing concern- 
ing the conditions and problems now confronting 
lumbermen. Some rather spirited objections were 
voiced to various features of the plan, but they 
were largely removed when the whole situation 
was reviewed and the aims of the board made clear. 
Dr. Compton read the plan in detail. Several of 
the lumbermen present already had read the sum- 
mary published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of 
last week and one or two had clipped it out and 
brought it along. 

All were agreed that the plan as outlined was in- 
tended to be constructive and helpful. At the same 
time several of those present pointed out that, 
for the moment at least, the mere announcement 
of the general scheme, with the suggestion that the 
prices on basic building materials may come down, 
is having the effect of holding off purchases of 
lumber and other materials and delaying building 
generally. This was frankly conceded. 

M. B. Nelson, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., and 
others pointed out that any agreement between the 
industry and the industrial board as to prices 
should be made public at the earliest possible mo- 
ment in order to permit things to go forward. 
Otherwise, the present feeling of uncertainty would 
be measurably increased and the expected building 
boom further delayed. 

The reason Chairman Peek and other members 
of the board could not come in person to the in- 
formal conference today was that a formal con- 
ference was being held with the steel men, headed 
by Judge Elbert H. Gary, chairman of the board 
of directors of the United States Steel Corporation. 
Ninety percent of the steel production of the coun- 
try was represented. No definite agreement was 
reached and the steel men, after two conferences 
today, met at their hotel tonight to work out a 
definite proposition to be laid before the board to- 
morrow. Owing to the fact that the steel men 
long have had a thoro organization with facilities 
for getting together quickly, those present today 
were empowered to enter into a definite agreement 
as to prices. There was talk of reductions ranging 
from $5 to $15 a ton on steel list prices. Already 
some prices in steel schedules have been reduced 
and the steel men announced in advance that they 
were prepared to make reductions. 

Any reductions, of course, will not be below the 
cost of production. It was made clear that neither 
the Government nor the consumer expects industry 
to operate at a loss. The steel men also reiterated 





Desire Quick Action to End Harmful Suspense —Committee Is Appointed 





their published statements that there is no present 
intention of reducing wages of labor. 

The same feeling prevailed in the informal con- 
ference of lumbermen. So long as living costs re- 
main at present levels lumbermen said wages should 
be kept up. 

The discussions in the informal conferences in- 
dicated that lumbermen are having difficulty in 


seeing how prices to the consumer can be lowered, 


measurably in the face of present costs. They 
were agreed that it is a wise thing to go before the 
board and show actual conditions and definite fig- 
ures of costs. In view of the nature of the lumber 
industry, however, it also was made clear that 
the men present—the number was not large—did 
not feel they had authority to commit the entire 
industry to a definite price agreement, involving 
reductions. 

One suggestion developed was that the general 
situation, with specific figures from typical mills, 
should be laid before the board tomorrow, or later 
if the steel conference is not concluded in time, the 
board to make a general statement to the public 
and take steps to verify the figures later, if neces- 
sary. 

No direct representative of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association was present, but a telegram 
sent by Robert B. Allen, secretary-manager, to 
Attorney L. C. Boyle, counsel for the National 
Association, was read by Mr. Kirby. Mr. Allen 
briefly outlined the situation on the north Pacific 
Coast and asked that the facts and figures be laid 
before the board. He pointed out that prices had 
been lowered as much as $5.49 a thousand feet be- 
low cost in January, adding that this step proved 
to be a big mistake. It served to keep labor em- 
ployed at war time wages, but at the same time, had 
put the industry in a big hole. 

Comment by lumbermen from other sections 
showed that they agreed with the statement that 
the west Coast men had made a mistake in thus 
reducing prices and taking so big a loss under 
existing conditions. 

No action was taken as to the attitude of those 
present toward any recession of prices, partly on 
the theory that this should be reserved for the for- 
mal hearing, when they will be able to go into the 
situation frankly with the board and place their 
cards on the table in plain view. 

The fact that the price of lumber advanced 
something like 50 percent under pressure of war- 


time price levels, while prices of other basic com- ~ 


modities went as high as 250 percent, was dis- 
cussed at some length, as was the effect a re- 
cession of prices on other. commodities would have 
on the lumber industry. 

Everybody present was in a good humor and 
the entire discussion was free from any feeling 
but a desire to codperate with the Government in 
an effort to give the movement for readjustment 
a strong boost forward. While differences as to 
details necessarily developed in the course of the 
discussion, on fundamentals there was unanimity of 
opinion. 

Telegrams were read from leading lumbermen 
in different sections of the country, some of whom 
took the position that it would be well for the Gov- 
ernment not to interfere at all, but let the law of 
supply and demand take its course and bring about 
readjustment in the industry thru this natural 
channel. The danger of prolonged delay in getting 
a formal statement from the board to the people 
was pointed out both in telegrams and in the dis- 
cussion. Mr, Kirby and several others were of the 
opinion that the industrial board would lose no 
time in making an announcement, once the facts 
were laid vefore it. Otherwise it was pointed out 
that the present situation, with the wheels of in- 
dustry hardly turning, would be further compli- 
cated. 

Attorney Boyle, who has been in conference with 
Chairman Peek and members of the board, made a 
brief statement at the opening conference in the 
morning. He was followed by Mr. Kirby, who 
explained briefly the reasons for calling the con- 
ference together. This was followed by the read- 
ing of the important features of the detailed plan 
and a general and frank discussion. 

Some of those present thought it would be just 
as well if matters were permitted to take their 
natural course. This was true of Charles Hill, of 
New York, general salesmanager of the Southern 
Pine Sales Corporation, the sales agency for North 
Carolina pine products, 

A. L. Clark, newly elected president of the 
Southern Pine Association, participated freely in 
the discussion and, like the other lumbermen pres- 








ent, took a broad view of the situation. Having 
been invited to come here and discuss matters frank- 
ly with the industrial board, Mr. Clark thought no 
other course was open to the lumber industry. This 
was the general feeling of those in attendance. 

Among others, Mr. Kirby invited the Hicks 
Committee to the conference. The only member 
present today was R. M. Hallowell, of Elizabeth, 
La., who was in New York and was invited in per- 
son by Mr. Kirby. Other members of the committee 
may arrive tomorrow. 

Those present today included M. B. Nelson, of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co.; J. E. Graves, of the 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association; G. L. Hume, 
M. W. Stark and F. R. Gadd, representing hard- 
wood; Harold Knapp, New York, representative of 
the California redwood interests, who was asked to 
come by Capt. E. A. Selfridge, jr.; Leonard L. Bald- 
win, counsel for the North Carolina manufacturers, 
and A. C. Johnson, of Dubuque, Iowa, representing 
the Northwestern retailers, 

A question arose in the morning meeting as to 
whether Mr. Johnson should be invited to be pres- 
ent in the afternoon, since all the others were man- 
ufacturers or their representatives. Attorney Boyle 
suggested it would be wise to invite the retailers, in 
order that no minunderstanding might arise. Mr. _ 
Kirby said there was nothing secret about the meet- 
ing and he knew no reason why the retailers should 
not be represented, since they are vitally interested 
in the price situation and should be acquainted 
with the problems which confront the manufac- 
turers. This was the general sentiment, and the 
understanding was that any lumberman was free 
to attend. 

Attorney Boyle at the afternoon conference laid 
special emphasis upon the opportunity the meeting 
with the industrial board affords for having a 
Government agency lay before the country the ac- 
tual facts as to the cost of producing lumber. He 
was _ emphatic in replying to the contention 
that Uncle Sam should keep his hands off abso- 
lutely, arguing that the board offers an open door 
to public confidence. G. A. Townsend, of Bogalusa, 
La., representing the Great Southern Lumber Co., 
was in attendance. C. A. Brown, secretary of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, also 
attended the afternoon meeting. 

The committee appointed to go over the situation 
tonight with a view to shaping matters for the 
formal hearing follows: 

John H. Kirby, chairman; Dr. Wilson Compton, 
secretary; M. B. Nelson, G. L. Hume, J. BE. Graves, 
A. L. Clark, M. W. Stark, F. R. Gadd, Harold Knapp 


and Wallace Rogers, the last named of Hastman, Gar- 
diner & Co., Laurel, Miss. 


AWAIT CHANCE IN BOARD HEARING 
[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 20.—The steel men 
did not resume their conference with the industrial 
board of the Department of Commerce until nearly 
noon today and it appeared doubtful that the com- 
mittee of lumbermen would have an opportunity 
during the afternoon to present their case fully to 
the board. Chairman Kirby and his associates were 
prepared to go before the board and make a show- 
ing of lumber costs in representative mills, 

Mills in all sections are now closed down or 
facing the alternative of closing down or pocketing 
a loss; in some instances this is due to a labor 
shortage and labor inefficiency. In this connection, 
men attending the conference threw considerable 
light on the failure of Congress to furnish money 
to keep the United States Employment Service 
going. A Florida lumberman, for example, sent to 
Muscleshoals to get 100 men when advised the Gov- 
ernment was letting out 10,000. About sixty started 
but not one half of them reached his plant. They 
faded away en route. When he came to Washing- 
ton exactly five of these men were on the job. In 
another instance he paid $50 to have ten men sent 
out from a point nearby. Two of the ten arrived. 
They stayed a couple of days and left and he had 
nothing to show for his $50. Congressmen were 
advised of this sort of thing and acted accordingly 
in holding up money for the employment service. 
With such a situation mills find it impossible to 
produce anything like a normal volume of lumber. 


an nnen 


$10,000,000 FOR FOREST ROADS IN 1919 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 17.—The post office 
appropriation act which the President has just 
signed makes available for expenditure by the 
Secretary of Agriculture $9,000,000 for roads and 
trails within or partly within the forests. The law 
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also authorizes the Secretary of War to turn over 
to the Secretary of Agriculture such material, 
equipment and supplies as are suitable for highway 
improvement, 10 percent of which may be used for 
building forest roads. An important new feature 
of the act is that it permits the Secretary of Agri- 
culture without the codperation of local officials to 
build and maintain ‘‘any road or trail within a 
national forest which he finds necessary for the 
proper administration, protection and improvement 
of such forest.’’ Henry S. Graves, chief of the 
Forest Service, says that under the Federal-aid 
roads act they have had available $1,000,000 a year 
for such forest roads, and that owing to war con- 
ditions an unexpended balance of $2,500,000 had 
accumulated and another $1,000,000 will become 
available July 1; that under the new appropriation 
$3,000,000 is immediately available and another 
$3,000,000 will be available July 1; and that about 
$400,000, or 10 percent of the forest receipts, will 
also be available. ‘‘Altogether, therefore,’’ he 
says, ‘‘we have in sight for the coming year about 
$10,000,000 if we can use it advantageously.’’ He 
adds that plans are shaped for a prompt start as 
soon as weather permits. Under the law prefer- 
ence is given to the employment of honorably dis- 
charged soldiers, sailors and marines for the re- 
quired labor. 

Mr. Graves points out that the new legislation 
will make it easier to protect the forests without 
costly expenditures to fight bad fires in inaccessible 
localities. 

With full State codperation the United States 
will have a total of at least $574,000,000 available 
for road building within the next three years. Offi- 
cials of the bureau of public roads say that the 
appropriations enable the Federal and State gov- 
ernments to carry out a road building program of 
a magnitude never before equaled. From reports 
from State highway departments officials of the 
bureau estimate the 1919 expenditures for roads 
and bridges at $385,000,000. 


OF INTEREST TO. BOX MANUFACTURERS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 17.—J. C. Nellis, 
secretary-manager of the National Emergency Bu- 
reau of the Wooden Box Industry, is sending the 
following bulletin to members: 


The war-time regulations requiring licenses for the 
purchase, possession and use of explosives for reclaim- 
ing land, stump blasting, ditching and other agricul- 
tural purposes will be revoked March 15 by the Interior 
Department. ; 

The Ordnance Department, stores and scrap section, 
has for sale the following shooks with rope handles 
and 1144”x2}}” cleats (top cleat 2” and nailed to 


op): 

3,300 shooks 26%"x201%4"x13%"” North Carolina 
pine, 13” parts, stored in Virginia. Also 1,807 extra 
ends with rope handles. Above made from Nos. 1, 2 
and 3 North Carolina pine, principally Nos. 1 and 2. 

12,300 shooks 87%4"x13”"x13”. White pine, {}” 
parts, stored in Wisconsin. 


_A 


MADE GAS ABSORBENT FROM WOOD 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 17.—Announcement 
is made by the Department of Agriculture that 
during the closing months of the war, when it was 
difficult to obtain sufficient cocoanut shells and 
fruit pits for producing charcoal for gas masks, 





the forest products laboratory of the Forest Serv- 
ice, working in conjunction with the chemical war- 
fare service, produced from wood waste a charcoal 
that was practically equal to that made from nut 
shells in density and gas absorbing qualities. 

The department also states that a special paper 
filter, giving very efficient protection against cer- 
tain gases, was another notable result of this in- 
vestigation. Altho quantity production of the fil- 
ters was rendered unnecessary by the armistice, it 
is said that the discovery probably will prove 
useful in a number of peace time industries. 


~~ 


LUMBER NEEDS OF THE NAVY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 17.—The bureau of 
supplies and accounts, Navy Department, on March 
28 will open bids on lumber as follows: 

White ash, firsts and seconds, 32,000 feet, delivery 
at Brooklyn Navy Yard. (Schedule No. 3839.) 

White oak, 290,132 feet, delivery at Washington 
Navy Yard. (Schedule No. 3817.) 

North Carolina pine, 50,000 feet, delivery at Phila- 
delphia Navy Yard. (Schedule No. 3840.) 

Dense yellow pine merchantable, miscellaneous quan- 
tities, delivery at Philadelphia Navy Yard. (Schedule 
No. 3840.) 

Switch and white oak ties, miscellaneous quanti- 
ties, delivery at Washington Navy Yard. (Schedule 
No. 3844.) 

Select white pine, No. 1 shelving and dressing, and 
No. 2 barn boards, miscellaneous quantities, delivery 
at various navy yards. (Schedule No. 3838.) 


WOODEN SHIPS AS TRAINING VESSELS 


WasHINGTON, D. C., March 17.—Lumbermen 
will be interested to know that Shipping Board 
officials think well enough of the wooden ship to 
have reached a decision that six of these steamers 
shall be converted into training vessels for appren- 
tices for the Merchant Service. 

The six ships are being fitted out ag cargo- 
carrying training cruisers. They will serve as train- 
ing ships for merchant sailors and at the same time 
will carry cargoes, of course on a somewhat re- 
duced scale. Already four wooden ships have been 
assigned for this service. 











MILLIONS NEEDED FOR NEW SCHOOLS 


WasuineTon, D. C., March 17.—Lumber for pub- 
lie school houses thruout the United States is going 
to cost about $1 per capita of population distributed 
over the next twenty years, according to a partial 
tabulation of school building conditions in the 
country, which has just been made by statistical 
experts in the United States Department of Labor. 

In other words, the people are going to pay for 
these school buildings at the rate of about 5 cents 
per capita a year for the next twenty years, if 
they want their school program put thru. 

It is estimated that school projects, which will 
require an enormous quantity of lumber, now being 
held in abeyance, aggregate more than $100,000,- 
000. It is known that contracts for 800 public 
school houses, totaling some $80,000,000, have been 
held up as a result of the war. 

The officials of the Department of Labor believe 
that the nation-wide lack of public school accom- 
modations is one of the earliest problems that must 
be solved with others that belong to the reconstruc- 
tion period. 





RECENT TRANSPORTATION ADVICES 


ISSUES RIVER TARIFF FROM ST. LOUIS 

Sr. Louris, Mo., March 17.—Altho the Govern- 
ment barge service is preparing for the present to 
handle only hardwoods between St. Louis and New 
Orleans tariffs have been issued on all kinds of 
lumber from St. Louis to Memphis and New Or- 
leans and from Memphis and New Orleans. The 
rates are shown in supplement No. 6 to freight 
tariff No. 1, issued by Theodore Brent, traffic man- 
ager of the Mississippi-Warrior River section of the 
division of inland waterways. The lumber rates in 
the supplement follow: 


1. Lumber, dressed carloads ; viz. : other than walnut, 
cherry, cedar, butternut, holly or mahogany and such 
articles as baseboards, bed slats, lumber dressed, com- 
mon building molding, wooden piling of all kinds. 
Shapes sawed in the rough for wagon and implements, 
telegraph and bp ng piles, when manufactured from 
lumber or logs other than walnut, cherry, cedar, but- 
ternut, holly or mahogany, from St. Louis to Memphis, 
16 cents, from St. Louis to New Orleans, 26 cents. 

. Lumber, rough carloads, walnut, cherry, cedar, 
butternut, holly or mahogany and tan bark, fence posts, 
fence staves or laths for supporting wire fence between 
posts, handle and chair timber, heading bolts, hoop 
poles, hub bolts, laths, rough lumber, mining props 
and caps, paving blocks, chestnut poles, shingles, 
shingle bolts, rived spokes, stave bolts and cross ties, 
when manufactured from walnut, cherry, cedar, butter- 
nut, holly or mahogany lumber or logs, from St. Louis 
to Memphis, 18 cents; to New Orleans, 23 cents. 

8. Lumber, rough, carloads, other than walnut, 
cherry, cedar, butternut, holly or mahogany and other 
items mentioned in preceding paragraph, when manu- 
factured from such woods, from St. Louis to Memphis, 
15 cents; to New Orleans, 20 cents. 

4. Lumber, dressed carloads, walnut, cherry, cedar, 
butternut, holly, mahogany and articles named in No. 
1, when manufactured from such woods, from St. Louis 
to Memphis, 19 cents ; to New Orleans, 29 cents. 


It is provided that mixed carloads of dressed 
and rough lumber may be shipped at the dressed 





lumber rate, at a minimum weight of 24,000 
pounds. 


OPPOSE NEW FREIGHT CREDIT RULING 


Toronto, OntT., March 18.—The Canadian Railway 
War Board has decided to postpone until June 1 the 
effective date of its regulations for canceling the 
freight credit arrangements formerly in existence. 
There has been widespread objection on the part of 
shippers and consignees té the chief features of the 
new arrangement and it now remains to be seen 
whether the railway companies which are members of 
the Canadian Railway Board will not think better of 
the matter before June 1 and decide to drop the pro- 
posal altogether. The chief objection is against the 
necessity for furnishing a bond for payment of the 
freight; which will be a most burdensome matter from 
the shippers’ and the consignees’ points of view. The 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association and the various 
lumber and other associations which are concerned 
are bringing as much influence as they can to bear 
against the adoption of the proposed new regulations. 








AN INTERSTATE RULING 


LitTLe Rock, ArKk., March 17.—The Supreme Court 
has just decided that when timber is shipped from the 
woods to the mills within the State for manufacture, 
and the manufactured product then shipped out of the 
State, the shipment from the woods to the mills is not 
interstate commerce and the interstate rate may not 
be charged. 

Litigation between the shippers and the railroads 
was started in 1913 and in 1916 the district court for 
the eastern district of Arkansas decided in favor of 
the shippers, and its ruling is now sustained by the 
Supreme Court. It is stated that Arkansas lumber 
concerns thru the ruling in the test cases involved 
in the recent decision will have an opportunity to 
recover $100,000 from State railroads. 





Acorn Brand 


Oak Flooring 
Wins Preference 
The photo herewith 


shows the exterior of 
one of Chicago's most 
exclusive apartment 
buildings —a__ building 
whose annual rental for 
a single apartment runs 
into the thousands. 


Naturally, any mate- 
rial that would be used 
therein must have with- 
stood the most exacting 
tests, and for Acorn 
Brand Flooring to be the 
chosen material for such 
a structure proves, we 
believe, beyond a ques- 
tion its superiority. But 
at that its price does not 
prohibit its use in pri- 
vate dwellings 
such as are 
built by exact- 
ing people in 
your locality. 


Orders shipped same day received, and pack- 
age car service to all points, which means de- 
livery the following day. All ¥%" thickness 
carefully wrapped, FREE OF CHARGE, with 
heavy paper, preventing damage in transit and 
at the job. 

This flooring is carefully manufactured, and 
the quality and milling are guaranteed on @ 
basis of money back if not satisfactory for grade 
and mill work. Hundreds a satisfied agents 
and customers are now using it, and a trial 
order will make money for you and your trade 
users of “Acorn Brand.” 


*°We Sell to Dealers Only’’ 


Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 


Main Office and Mills, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Branch Office and Warehouse, 


WESTERN AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 











PLAY SAFE 


It’s dangerous to take chances. 


EMPLOY 
THE RED Book 
SERVICE 
Competent Reliable 
Collection Lumber 
Service Ratings 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
CHICAGO Ret. i616 NEW YORK 








Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of in- 
stalling. 


The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


CHICAG' 
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SALE OF 


Pulpwood Lands 


in Northern Ontario 


The Lake Superior Corporation and 
Algoma Eastern Railway Company 
are open to negotiate for the dis- 
posal of certain lands 


Approximately 682,000 Acres 


situated for the most part in that section 
of Northern Ontario known as the Clay 
Belt, and comprising the Townships of 
Storey, Langemarck, Dowsley, Nassau, 
Shetland, Staunton, Orkney, Magladery, 
Caithness, Rykert, Doherty, Whigham, 
Coppell, Newton, Dale, McOwen, Frater. 





The lands in question are accessible to 
the Algoma Central, Trans-Continental, 
Canadian Northern, and Canadian Pacific 
Railways, and should be of particular in- 
terest to pulp and paper makers, also to 
settlers, in view of their agricultural . 
possibilities. 

General information will be furnished and plans 
exhibited at the office of Mr. Alex. Taylor, secre- 
tary of the Lake Superior Corporation, 1428 Bank 
of Hamilton Building, Toronto, or at the office of 
Mr. G. A. Montgomery, vice-president of the 
Algoma Eastern Railway Company, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont. 








WAGE RAISES ADD TO BUILDING COST 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 17.—The cost of building 
in St. Louis has been increased by new wage scales 
agreed upon by the Building Trades Council and 
the employers. Six thousand men in nine unions 
have been granted increases of from 5 to 20 cents 
an hour, or advances of 15 to 33 percent. 

Maurice J. Cassidy, secretary of the council, is 
authority for the statement that 4,000 other work 
men also represented in the industry will receive 
substantial increases ‘‘without any trouble with 
the employers.’’ 

Some of the increases, carpenters to 82% cents 
an hour, iron workers to $1 an hour and cement 
finishers and elevator constructors to 82% cents 
an hour, are effective April 1, and increases for 
paper hangers to 85 cents an hour, building labor- 
ers to 55 cents an hour, conereters to 65 cents an 
hour and electrical workers to $1 an hour are ef 
fective May 1]. 

Mr. Cassidy said that about 5,000 of the 10,000 
members of the Building Trades Council are un- 
employed but that he expected an early revival of 














wood fuel should be sold by weight. Size and 
shape of sticks make differences in the heating 
content of cords of different woods while if 
weight were the measure there would be little dif- 
ference between the same weight of different sizes, 
shapes or species. The bulletin points out that 
such a method of sale would make it necessary to 
fix certain standards as to the time of seasoning. 

The bulletin also says that in many sections wood 
fuel could be substituted for coal and that the use 
of available neighborhood supplies of wood fuel 
would make long freight hauls unnecessary, would 
contribute to the prosperity of the community and 
encourage the improvement of farm woodlots by 
proper thinnings. Suggestions are made as to how 
to produce wood, how to sell it and how to use it. 


A STRONG BRIDGE TRUSS 


Every bridge built in the country must be 
made strong enough to carry a threshing engine 
or a farm tractor. 

The illustration shows a simple form of truss 
that has proved its efficiency in a thousand 
places, but there are sections where it is ap 
parently unknown. 

The size of the timbers 
depends upon the length 
of the span and the 
width of the bridge. For 
a span of 8 feet 8x8- 
inch timbers will make 
a good solid bridge. This 








DESIGN FOR STRONG BRIDGE TRUSS 


the building industry and that all of its members 
would be employed by May 1. 


URGES SALE OF WOOD FUEL BY WEIGHT 


WasuinetTon, D. C., March 17.—The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in a recent bulletin states that 
as a pound of dry wood of one species has about 
as much heating value as a pound of any other 
species, while the same quantity of two different 
species may vary 100 percent in heating value, 








dimension should be in- 
creased to 10x12-inches 
for a span of 16 feet, 
and a width of 16 feet. 
The floor stringers should 
be the same depth as the 
truss stringers so the 
floor planks will lay level 
and spike firmly into all 
of the floor supports. 
The floor timbers may be any distance apart 
from 6 inches in the clear to 24 inches in the 
clear, according to the thickness of the floor 
plank and the traffic requirements of the bridge. 

There are no hard and fast rules for bridge 
building except as they are worked out to fit the 
particular requirements of the case in hand. But 
good foundation work, sound timbers a little 
larger than necessary and the application of good 
horse sense will’ fill the bill for small road 
bridges. 





POPULARIZE 


Your Lumber Yard with 


CARPENTERS 


tO Ree CR FARS ; ii) i. 
104 LAMAR STREET thirteen 


a ioe Nail Sack. Br 
a eats me 7 
Troy Nail Apron 


Circulars and prices on request. 


\_ The Troy Carriage Sun Shade Co., "sit" J 























Send For These Bungalow Books 


Plan Future Homes Now with Economy Plans of California Homes 


—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate. 
“Representative Cal. Homes”’ 
53 Plans $2500 to $7000. ...60 cts. 
“West Coast Bungalows” 
72 Plans, $1200 to $2500. .-60 cts. 
“Little Bungalows’’ 





feral 40 Plans, $500 to $2000. -..40 cts. 

PECIAL $1.50 OFFER. Send $1.50 for all 3 books and 

$ get book of 75 special mtg also Garage plans-....-. FREE 
Money back if not satisfied. 

E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 707 Henne Bldg., Los Angeles 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 


Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 














The Cost of Growing Timber 2:"r2cts"ena feures 
Gy R. 8. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
IMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


SOUTHERN FLOOD 


HIGH WATER THREATENS MILLS 


Mempuis, TENN., March 17.—Extremely heavy 
rains, approximately ten inches during the last 
thirty-six hours, have fallen in Memphis and the 
immediate Memphis territory, with the result that 
logging and milling operations are being still 
further curtailed. The supply of logs available for 
the mills is extremely light as compared with nor- 
mal and this further interference with logging 
operations means that the supply will be further 
decreased. This is about as much rain as ever fell 
in the Memphis territory within the same length 
of time and the quantity of surface water is excep- 
tionally heavy thruout the lowlands in west Ten- 
nessee, west Mississippi and eastern Arkansas, from 
which the bulk of the log supply is drawn into mills 
here and elsewhere in this area. 

8. C. Emery, in charge of the local weather bu- 
reau, predicts that there will be a rise of several 
feet additional in the Mississippi as a result of the 
heavy rains at Memphis and at points north of this 
city, including Cairo, Nashville, Kansas City and 
Louisville. Some days ago he forecast a stage of 
thirty feet. There is, however, nothing in the 
immediate river outlook to occasion any alarm on 
the part of hardwood lumber interests in the lower 
Mississippi Valley. Thirty-five feet is the danger 
level and this is not now indicated, 





RAINS AND FLOODS IN THE SOUTHEAST 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., March 15.—This week’s 
story of the lumber situation can be summed up 
in one word—water. There never has been so 
much water in the Southeast before. It has rained 
incessantly in some districts and all streams are 
over their banks, Back water has piled up beyond 
all previous records. United States Weather Ob- 
server Mitchell today reported a general precipita- 
tion thruout Florida. The rain fall at Fort Lauder- 
dale during the last twenty-four hours was 111% 
inches, a record breaker, while at Miami the rec- 
ord was also smashed by a precipitation of 9 inches. 
Water is literally everywhere. Not only the woods 
but the sawmills themselves are flooded. The en- 
tire lumber industry is practically paralyzed. 

News from the several sections of the southeast- 
ern territory is slow in filtering in for the reason 
that several railroads are out of commission and 





MENACE IS ACUTE 


wire communication is also hampered. Railroads 
are selling passenger tickets with delay provisions 
stamped thereon. At the headquarters of the 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association reports from 
all sections tell of additional sawmills shutting 
down on account of high water. At the Davis: 
Zirkle plant at Zirkle, Ga., the water is so high 
that boats are used to enter the office. At Geneva, 
Ala., the water is running thru the mill of the 
Geneva Mill Co. and men are going thru the mill 
in boats. The mill of the Sutton-Hayworth Lum 
ber Co., on the Suanee River below Live Oak, was 
washed entirely away. 





FLOOD CONDITIONS CONFRONT MIDWEST 


EVANSVILLE, IND., March 18.—Owing to the 
heavy rains that fell in the tri-state territory last 
Saturday and Sunday, many of the rivers in this 
section are expected to reach the highest stage 
recorded since the disastrous flood of 1913. 

The Ohio River passed the danger line at 7 
o’clock Tuesday night and according to a flood 
warning issued by Al Brand, local United States 
forecaster, a stage of about forty-three feet or 
more will be reached before the last of the week. 
In his warning to people living along the bottoms 
he advises them to remove all property that might 
be affected by forty-five feet. Many of the farm- 
ers have started to move their livestock and house- 
hold effects to higher ground. No serious damage 
to milling interests along the Ohio River will result 
from a stage of forty-five feet. 

Green and Barren rivers in western Kentucky 
have been rising steadily since Sunday night and 
many of the stave and sawmills along those rivers 
were forced to close down as well as some of the 
sawmills along Pond and Nolin rivers, which empty 
into the Barren River. 

The Wabash River at Mt. Carmel, IIl., passed the 
danger line of fifteen feet Tuesday and it was ex- 
pected that by Saturday a stage of nineteen or 
twenty feet would be reached at that place. Both 
the White and Patoka rivers have been above flood 
stage since the first of the week. Many thousand 
acres of growing wheat along the lowlands of the 
rivers in the tri-state territory are under water and 
farmers say if the water remains on the wheat too 


. long that it will be seriously damaged. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 








A HOME 


A few little flow’rs in the window, 
A few little prints on the wall, 
A wee little light 
Thru the darkness of night 
That all the long way you recall— 
Oh, these make the love and the living, 
Oh, these put the worth into life— 
A chair by the fire 
And the dream you desire, 
And the arms of a babe and a wife. 


Men build them the statelier mansions, 
Men build them the houses of pride 
Made gaudy with gold, 
But the hearthstone is cold 
And love has no dwelling inside. 
A few little flow’rs in the window, 
A few little prints on the wall, 
A heart that is true 
That is waiting for you— 
Oh, that is a home after all! 





What He Did Was to Get a Job 


He wrote seventeen letters of application, had 
twelve friends write testimonials, referred various 
firms to seven others, called twenty-one times him- 
self and had friends of the family ’phone in four- 
teen cases—and then the local paper said he had 
‘‘aecepted a position.’’ 





NOTHING AT THE END 


Often weary is the road, 
Often long the way, 

But you have, to ease the load 
When the sky is gray, 

Some dear dream that does not fail 
Beckoning lights to send— 

God help him who walks the trail 
With nothing at the end. 


What care we for hurt of thorn 
If it bring the rose? 

On the wintry breeze is borne 
Summer after snows. 

Sunshine waits beyond the gale, 
Hopes our steps attend— 

Weep for him who walks the trail 
With nothing at the end. 


You who go your journey long 
Up the hardest hill 

Have the comfort of a song, 
Joy of promise still. 

There’s a.cabin in the dale, 
Island past the bend— 

Think of him who walks the trail 
With nothing at the end. 


That the heavy load to bear, 
Stony way to tread, 

When we work and do not care, 
When the dream is dead. 

You who seek some Holy Grail, 
House, or heart, or friend, 

Pity him who waiks the trail 
With nothing at the end. 





Answers to Correspondents 
F. E. E., Coeur d’Alene, Idaho.—The lines ‘‘ The 
Song of What They Want There’’ appeared in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of June 25, 1904. 





BLUE EYES 


Oh, there are seas like summer skies, 
And skies like summer seas, 
And eyes like both of these, 
Where every shade of azure lies. 


I think God made his sea of blue, 
And blue his arch of light, 
Earth, heaven, to unite— 

And so he gave blue eyes to you! 





JUST A LITTLE WEARY? 
Just a little weary? Just a little sad? 
Just a little heartsick with the hurts you had? 
Just a little doubting, when the shadows fall, 
If it’s worth the heartache, worth it after all? 


Oh, we pay so heavy, oh, we pay so much, 
For the little pleasures eagerly we clutch!— 
Ev’ry smile we cherish paid for with a tear, 
Happy for a minute, hungry for a year. 


Just a little weary? It is worth the cost— 
One undying moment all the day you lost. 
Pay, and pay it gladly; better have it so— 
They who never sorrow joy will never know. 


OTHER POETS THAN OURS 
The Woodlands 


There stands a house in a valley, 
Yes, in a valley green and cool: 
Its shingles are made of cedar 
Cut from a tree by a mountain pool. 


Its sides are made from a pine tree 
Which grew on a mountainside, 
And roaring down a flume-way 
hey were sent with a woodsman’s pride. 


Its floors are made of maple 
Cut in the woods where the syrup flows, 
Where the woodsman’s ax rings clearly 
And the chips fly to and fro. 


Its finish is made from the oak tree 
hich grows by the frozen streams: 

The frost on its limbs cracked sharply 
here the wary bob cat screams. 


Its doors are made from the birch tree 
Which grew in the shady dell; 

Its bark is white as a snowdrift 
And its wood as clear as a bell. 


If the woodsman’s ax stopped ringing, 
If the buzz-saws failed to hum, 

We'd live in a tent by the roadside 
Or be hitting the trail like a bum. 


So we can thank the Lord for the woodlands 
That grow in this land so fair, 
From the time we hit the cradle 
Until we climb the golden stair. 
FLAGLER, COLO. G. S.C. 
Freedom 
“Perine’e, eating Yankee boys will never reach the 
ne,’ 


So the kaiser boasted, and he thot it sounded fine. 
Then our lads in khaki and our sailors got in line, 
Shouting their battle cry of Freedom. 


CHorvUs 
Hurrah !—Hurrah! The ships are full of men. 
Hurrah !—Hurrah! “We'll fight for Uncle Sam. 
For ‘Berthas’ and for submarines we do not care a 


slam, 
While we are fighting for Freedom !” 


Picardy and Flanders mud it never stopped the Yanks. 

They waded thru and swam the Marne; they rode on 
top the tanks; 

They crawled along upon the ground; they captured 
lots of ‘‘Hanks,” 

While they were fighting for Freedom! 


CnHorvs 
Hurrah!—Hurrah! They licked ’em at Sedan. 
Hurrah !—Hurrah! Just stop ’em if you can. 


They licked ’em in the trenches 
And they swiped ’em as they ran, 
While we were fighting for Freedom! 


Kaiser Bill soon got enough, he knew it very well; 

How long he’ll be in Holland it is hard for us to tell; 

No matter when or where he goes, he’s on his way to 
(groans), 

While we are shouting for Freedom! 


CHoruUs 
Hurrah !—Hurrah! We're glad to war 1s o’er. 
Hurrah !—Hurrah! We hope there’ll be no more. 
Eleventh of November it was spread from shore to 
shore, 
Now we are happy in Freedom! 
Canton, O. L. V. B. 


The Empty Cement Sack 
F. S. Durham, secretary and treasurer of the 
W. J. Durham Lumber Co. at Neenah, Wis., has 
had the usual troubles of a building material dealer 
with the cement sack. Now, trouble often brings 
on an attack of poetry, and that is what it did to 
Frank. The other night he was billed to deliver 
a sermon on the subject of the empty cement sack 
and, as his subject was rather dry and dusty, he 
liquified it with this parody on ‘‘The Old Oaken 
Bucket,’’ hoping to start a movement for the 
elimination of the cloth sack and the substitution 
of the paper one: 
The Empty Cement Sack 
How clear to my mind come the scenes of my warehouse 
When fierce recollections present them to view— 


The torn sacks, the wet sacks, the sacks of my neighbor, 
And every old sack that was far from brand new. 


Chorus— 
The old cloth cement sack, 
The torn wet cement sack, 
The worn-out cement sack 
That lay on the floor. 


I’ve packed them with care and shipped them back 
promptly, 

I’ve paid the full price and then paid the freight ; 

My time and my trouble I've given of freely, 

With never a thought of the cost or the rate. 


Chorus— 
The old cloth cement sack, 
The torn wet cement sack, 
The worn-out cement sack 
That lay on the floor. 





BuFrFa.o, N. Y., March 5.—You poemed recently to 
the effect ‘‘there never yet was a time to quit.””. Maybe 
not, but there soon will be—July 1, 1919, or Jan. 16, 
1920, at the latest.—L. R. B. 





Some men are as hard to pin down as a 
tent. 





a WE WANT TO GET IN TOUCH _ 
WITH MILLS THAT CAN FUR. 
NISH CARLOADS OF CLEAR 


White Maple Squares 


2x2x16” or multiple lengths. 


Clear Straight Grain White Ash 


6-4x2x41” or multiple lengths. 
Reply 


Thomas E. Coale Lumber Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Naming lowest price delivered Philadelphia. - 


4+Redwood 


is a profitable lumber for retail deal- 
ers to stock because it is adaptable 
to so many uses. Let our Salesman 
tell you how and where to use it to 
advantage. 

Our Salesman will be glad to call on you. 


The Pacific Lumber Company 


“Exchamaes” CHICAGO henatis.ioscraiae 


























WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Ww awar $s 
honors Panams-Pacte GRAND PRIZE 


international Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 








Let Us 


Play Safe!l! Wats. your 
Timber Titles 


We examine to the very heart of the title. 
Territory unlimited. 


Birmingham Title & Guaranty Co. 


J. K. BROCKMAN, Gen’l Mgr. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 


New York, Produce Exch. 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts 
and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle all 
classes of cargo and have Special Department handling Export 
Lumber Shipments. 


30 years’ 
experience 

















Builders’ Commercial Agency 


ESTABLISHED 1890 
705, Chamber of Commerce Building, CHICAGO 


A rating guide to the contracting trade of 
Cook County for Cook County dealers. 


Telephone Main 4504 Collections and Mechanics Liens 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


( sasren LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. DAY 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 

















TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
(010-60 Wane oa Bldg. NEW ORLEANS 
jone Main J 








Timber Lands Bought and Sold 


Timber and Pulp Wood Estimates 
R. R. Bradley, Globe-Atlantic Bidg., 


Consulting Forester ST. JOHN, N. B. 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 
JAMES W. SEWALL, Old Town, Maine 
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Maple 
Beech 
Elm 
Birch 


alry us » 
Now on 


Our prices on the following 
may interest you. Let us quote you: 





20,000 ft. 1 1/16”x2” Clear Maple Flooring 
35,000 ft. 13/16"x4” No. | & Better Maple Flooring 
60,000 ft. 8/4 No. 2 Common & Better Beech 
250,000 ft. 5/4 No. 3 Common Beech 

14,000 ft. 4/4 FAS Birch 

60,000 ft. 4/4 No. | and No. 2 Common Birch 
300,000 ft. 6/4 No. 2 Common and Better Elm 
150,000 ft. 6/4 No. 3 Common Elm 

40,000 ft. 8/4 No. 3 Common Elim 

150,000 ft. 6/4 No. 3 Common Beech 

150,000 ft. 6/4 No. 3 Common Maple 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


. , 


For Quick Salex~—~ 
a We have the following stock: 


5 Cars Ga. ase Soft Elm 
5 Cars tn'é's. Hard Maple 


Com. & Bet. 
Write us for prices today. 


Gill-Andrews Lumber Co. 


WAUSAW, WISCONSIN 
Ras 


An Excellent 


Assortment of Wester n Soft P wi 
Ro a Nos eee g2: Immediate Shipment 


Idaho White Pine, Northern White Pine and 
Norway—White Pine L 

















The John C. King Lumber Co, 4,4, fw nue. 
MICHIGAN 
Doautiful 


Weidman ) { birch) 
& Son Co. omen 


TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufactur gs of 


Hardwood and Hemlock 











LUMEER 
iis, SHINGLES 
LATH 











The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


Hemlock *, Hardwood 
Lumber, Lath and Shingles 





Northern Forest Products 











‘a : i 
Bradley, Miller & Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath. 
Attractive Prices on Lath 


for Illinois, Ohio and Michigan Deliveries 
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Tell Us Your Needs in 


4-4 No. 1 Common and Better 
5-4 No, 2 Common and Better 
6-4 No. 1 Common and Be 


——— awe weno 
12-4 No. 2 Common and Better p 


Von Platen Lumber Company 


Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 


Write for List Today. 
tter 
10-4 No, 2 Common and Better 














National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association in Twenty-seventh Annual 


(Concluded from Page 50.) 

facturers, wholesalers and distributers that formerly 
functioned for them. Second, that we recommend a 
return to conditions which agin i prior to the time 
of Government control of the railroads; namely, that 
the purchasing agents of each road be permitted to 
buy their supplies on the open market to the best 
advantage. 

Resolutions were also offered approving the idea 
of a summer excursion to the Pacific coast and 
that a committee be appointed with power to carry 
out the project should it develop favorably; ap- 
proving and appreciating the services of the 20th 
Engineers (Forest) and recommending to the 
members the employment of these men as soon as 
possible after demobilization; recommending the 
revision of demurrage tariffs and reduction to 
those of the prewar period; approving the Govern- 
ment’s thrift campaigns, believing that they will 
not only serve the country but develop efficiency in 
their business; appreciating the signal ability 
and devotion to duty of President Taylor, the 
officers, trustees and committees, and thanking 
them; thanking the Philadelphia Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association and the Lumbermen’s 
Exchange of Philadelphia for their appreciated 
entertainment; thanking E. J. Cattel, P. S. Rids- 
dale, E. E. Pratt, Homer 8. Pace and others for 
interesting and able addresses, and the hotel for its 
service and attention. 

A resolution was also presented thru the reso- 
lutions committee by the forestry committee ap- 
proving the adoption of a forest policy by the 
Government on account of the inadequacy of the 
future supply, and pledging the support of the 
organization and its help in formulating a fair 
policy. W. L. Sykes, after stating that he had cut 
enough timber to make a belt around the world 
and was starting on the second belt, said that the 
forests are our source of supply and that we must 
use care in the formation of a policy that might 
make the timber absolutely unavailable, as the New 
York policy has done. He approves a forest pol- 
icy, but warned against locking up the supply thru 
sentiment for conservation. This resolution was 
adopted with but few dissenting votes, and the rest 
unanimously. 


Individual Presentations 


W. G. Power, president of the Canadian Lum- 
bermen’s Association, presented greetings from 
his organization, thanked this country for its help 
in the war, and said he could not see why if we 
could be allies in war we could not be so in peace. 
He would like to see a closer codperation between 
the national associations of the two countries in 
keeping each other posted, 

Charles A. Goodman, president of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, spoke of the close- 
ness of the two associations, many of the officers 
serving in both. His organization’s sole object 
was to make hardwood inspection rules and it was 
opposed to frequent changes but wanted uniform 
application of rules, 

J. A. Mahlstedt said that many did not know 
what really was in their old side track agreements 
and would not sign them today if presented. 

Henry J. Meyers, president of the Pennsylvania 
Lumbermen’s Association, congratulated the whole- 
salers on their victory in establishing themselves 
as an economic factor in the distribution of lumber, 
and not a factor in the high cost of living. He said 
that all branches of the trade had become pretty 
well purified by associations and that they were 
honorable and did not need to have the Government 
protect the public from them. Lumbermen, he 
said, do not want paternalism. They give right 
goods, at right prices, and right service. For the 
immediate future he suggested the adoption of the 
slogan ‘‘ Vision and Vigor.’’ 

G. W. Ward, of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, and A, B. Recknagel, secretary 
of the Empire State Forest Products Association, 
spoke briefly. 


The Election 


The nominating committee presented the follow- 
ing for trustees for three years, and as no opposi- 
tion developed they were elected by ballot of the 
secretary: F. R. Babcock, Pittsburgh; Charles 
A. Goodman, Marinette, Wis.; T. M. Brown, Louis- 
vile, Ky.; J. H. Burton, New York; H. F. Taylor, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Robert G. Kay, Philadelphia, Pa., 
and A. G. Cummer, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Vice President J. W. McClure, in a fine spirit of 
unselfishness, for the good of the association asked 
that the customary rotation in office be broken and 
that President Taylor be asked to serve another 
term. He said that, without disparagment to any 
of his illustrious predecessors, Mr. Taylor probably 
had been the best president the association had ever 
had, and was eminently fitted to cope with the big 
problems that will come up during the next year. 
Lewis Dill gave Mr. McClure credit for his thought- 
fulness and unselfishness, and agreed with him that 


Mr. Taylor was the man of the hour. Numerous 
glowing tributes were paid him, including a 
unanimous rising vote with cheering that showed 
that he could not refuse. 

The trustees met immediately after the close of 
the afternoon session and elected all of the old 
officers, as follows: Horace F. Taylor, Buffalo, 
president; J. W. McClure and W. H. Schuette, vice 
presidents; Henry Cape, treasurer, and EK. F, 
Perry, secretary. W. W. Schupner was elected de- 
partment manager and W. 8. Phippen traffic man- 
ager. 





TO HOLD BIG “SILO ROUNDUP” 


HANNIBAL, Mo., March 17.—In connection with 
the northeast Missouri silo campaign conducted 
under the auspices of the University of Missouri, 
the Northeast Missouri Agricultural Association, 
the farm bureau of northeast Missouri and the 
State Board of Agriculture, there will be held here 
tomorrow a big ‘‘silo roundup’’. There are to be 
addresses on agricultural subjects by Hugh Van 
Pelt, of Iowa; Dr. W. H. Jardine, president of the 
Kansas Agricultural College, and others. There 
also will be popular features, including a flying ex- 
hibition by an aviator from Scott Field. It is ex- 
pected that a special trainload of business men 
from St. Louis will attend. The Cruikshank Lum- 
ber & Coal Co. has been much interested in pro- 
moting the silo campaign and is actively codperat- 
ing to make the roundup a big success. 


ST. LOUIS LUMBERMAN BUSY IN FRANCE 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 17.—Col. Edmund J. Me- 
Mahon, who formerly commanded the 138th (St. 
Louis) Infantry, and who was connected with the 
Lyon Lumber Co. as St. Louis representative before 
the war, is a busy man in France these days. He 
is in charge of St. Sulpice, one of the biggest sup- 
ply bases of the American Expeditionary Force. 
His activities are described interestingly in a letter 
received here from his brother, Capt. James J. Me- 
Mahon, of the 52d Pioneer Infantry in France, 
who writes: 


As you know, I visited Ed at St. Sulpice and, take it 
from me, he has one of the biggest jobs in the American 
Expeditionary Force. The a is about three miles 
long by a mile wide. Under his command are 109 
warehouses housing stores for all principal branches of 
the service, including quartermaster, ordance, chemical 
warfare, engineers, motor transportation etc. There 
are about 200 officers and 1,100 men under his com- 
mand, also about 1,800 German prisoners (out of whom 
they get more actual work than any other place I have 
been) and some Chinese who, as far as work is con- 
cerned, would be overpaid at 1 cent a day. 

St. Sulpice is one of the busiest little places you 
would want to see. Before the armistice they were 
busy pushing needed supplies to the front; nuw they 
catch it both ways, with supplies going up and guns, 
ammunition, 
coming back. 


St. Sulpice has been reported by inspectors to 
be the cleanest camp in France. 





chemical warfare supplies and so on 





¢STATUS AND FUTURE OF CROSSTIE SUPPLY 


(Concluded from page 33) 


of all carriers. This, however, remains for the fu- 
ture. It is doubtful whether some of the big railroad 
systems would care to perpetuate a central pur- 
chasing system, each preferring to act independ- 
ently. Nevertheless, the suggestion has been made 
seriously and is said to have been the subject of 
considerable discussion among railroad purchasing 
officers. 

Despite the failure of Congress to appropriate 
the $750,000,000 which Director General Hines de 
clared to be imperatively necessary in order to en- 
able the Railroad Administration to operate the 
railroads to the best advantage, no orders have yet 
been given to stop the purchase of lumber or other 
necessary materials, 

Arrangements are being made whereby short 
term notes will be floated thru the big banks of the 
country in order to meet the temporary needs of 
the Railroad Administration. 

It is possible that President Wilson may call an 
extraordinary session of Congress before June 1, 
the date most generally mentioned. He now has 
under consideration the cablegram sent at the in- 
stance of Secretary of the Treasury Glass calling 
attention to the serious situation in which the fail- 
ure of the appropriation bills has left the Govern- 
ment, While many persons feel the President may, 
on the strength of this information, call a special 
session at an earlier date, when this despatch was 
written no information whatever had been received 
to indicate what action Mr. Wilson will take in the 
premises, 





THE DIRECTORS of the St. Maurice Forest Pro- 
tective Association have placed an order for 4 
hydroairplane for fire patrol work. 
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FOREIGN FIELDS FOR INDUSTRIAL ENDEAVOR 





DEMURRAGE AND STORAGE CHANGES 


The high demurrage rates and charges for storage 
applying on export shipments of lumber at port of 
shipment, as well as the slowness of the Railroad 
Administration in resuming the issuance of thru bills 
of lading, is causing much uneasiness among the lum- 
ber exporters of the country. Last week the AMERICAN 
I.UMBERMAN published in this department a letter on 
this subject from C, H, Pettus, secretary of the West- 
ern Carolina Lumber & Timber Association, Asheville, 
and this was followed by a highly interesting com- 
munication from F. W. Mowbray, of the Mowbray & 
Robinson Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, which undoubtedly 
represents the attitude of the lumber trade concerned 
as a whole. However, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is 
desirous of hearing the views of additional lumbermen 
in order that it may learn the attitude of the trade. 
With this knowledge it might be able to make some 
suggestions that would prove helpful to the lumbermen 
in their fight for the removal of the present restric 
tions on the development of their foreign trade. Mr. 
Mowbray’s letter follows : 


We have your favor of March 14 addressed to 
the writer and note your remarks regarding the pres- 
ent rates of demurrage and storage charges assessed 
against shipments of export lumber at the seaboard 
The best argument we can advance against the assess 
ing of these excessive charges is that they are not 
only unfair and unjust but detrimental to the develop- 
ment of the export trade, not only in our line but In 
other lines as well, 

We arrange our contracts with the steamship com 
panies and are compelled to pay exorbitant ocean 
rates. The steamship companies tell us that we have 
to have the cars shipped against such contracts at a 
certain time so that they arrive at the seaboard at 
specified times to make connections with certain ves- 
sels. We arrange our plans accordingly and get these 
cars off in good time to catch the sailings designated 
by the steamship companies. The cars may be held - 
by the railroad companies for an unreasonable length 
of time, the steamship companies may divert their 
sailings from one port to another or they may cancel 
sailings altogether—all of which has happened. We 
have our cars enroute to the seaboard and they get 
there in good time to catch the sailings as originally 
intended and then we find that owing to the changes 
in the schedule of the steamship company there is no 
vessel to take these cars forward, with the result that 
they are held on high demurrage and held or put into 
storage at excessive rates and the innocent shipper 
has to pay these charges, which he can not afford to 
pay, altho he is in no way responsible for the charges 
that accrue. 

In addition to the high ocean rates, excessive de- 
murrage and storage charges the steamship companies 
arbitrarily insist that shippers prepay all inland and 
ocean freights as well as all other charges and it does 
not take much figuring to show the extreme hardship 
this unfair stand on the part of the steamship com- 
panies works on the unfortunate shipper. ‘Taking into 
account that under present conditions it costs $1,000 
to prepay the freight on an ordimary carload of lum- 
ber it will readily be seen that there is not much 
chance for development of this foreign trade so long 
as present conditions exist. 

It must be kept in mind that after shippers have 
been forced to advance all these charges on such an 
unreasonable basis they are not furnished promptly 
with thru bills of lading, as before, but have to wait 
until shipments actually clear before they can secure 
ship’s bills of lading, which means of course that they 
can get no returns against the considerable outlay of 
money they have been put to and have to wait until 
it suits the steamship companies to take forward 
shipments and send shipper’s ocean bills of lading so 
that these documents can be attached to drafts for 
passing thru the banks for credits. If there is any 
thing to be said in defense of such high-handed procea 
ure we do not know what it is, 

here have recently been bitter objections raised on 
this side against the restrictions placed in England 
thru the timber controller and the necessity of obtain- 
ing import licenses and while we here have been con- 
uemning these restrictions on the other side our own 
people here are at the same time placing obstacles in 
cme way of American shippers which are detrimentat 
to the development of this foreign trade and the only 
wuy that we can suggest for shippers to be relieveu 
of such unjust charges is for the railroad companies 
on this side to resume issuing thru bills of lading, the 
sume as was done before, without burdening shippers 
with penalties of storage and demurrage charges at 
the different seaboards. 

It certainly is the height of inconsistency that 
American shippers should be encouraged on one hand 
to develop their foreign trade and that the railroads 
and steamship companies should on the other hand 
turn right around and charge excessive inland and 
ocean rates as well as excessive storage and demur- 
rage charges and in this way prevent such develop- 
ment as is being so generally encouraged. 

It is our firm opinion that it is absolutely necessary 
that immediate vigorous action be taken by all par- 
ties interested in all lines of the export business 
against the decidedly unjust position that the railway 
and steamship companies have placed the export busi- 
ness in. We ourselves are anxious and willing to 
cooperate with others to the fullest extent to have 
these matters put back on at least the same basis as 
existed before the war—THE Mowpray & ROBINSON 
Co., by F. W. Mowbray. 








MAXIMUM PRICES FOR PIT PROPS 


WASHINGTQN, D. C., March 17.—Consul General 
Skinner sends the following from London: “The 
controller of timber supplies has issued the following 
Schedule of maximum prices for pit wood (mine props) 
imported into the United Kingdom : 


“(1) Pit props cut to lengths, delivered on rail at 
mine sidings or, failing rail connection, at mine prem- 
Ises : 34% inches, $8.03 per 100 lineal feet; 4 inches, 
$10.33; 414 inches, $12.34; 5 inches, $14.60; 5% 
inches, $17.88; 6 inches, $21.41; 6% inches, $24.69; 








7 inches, $29.20. Terms 2% percent discount on usual 
monthly account. 

(2) Pit wood imported from France, Portugal, or 
Spain, delivered ex ship at South Wales ports; $14.60 
per ton for hardwood and $15.81 per ton of soft- 
wood.” 

Under a new ruling the British Government will 
admit shipments of hardwood into English ports 
until July 1. This announcement is made by the War 
Trade Board, Also, the board will not receive ap- 
plications for licenses to export wood tar to Norway, 
and turpentine, turpentine substitute and turpentine 
oil to Sweden. 





BRITISH TRADE SLOW IN STARTING 


The trade situation in Great Britain—and on the 
continent as well—tis exactly similar to that now pre- 
vailing in the United States. A tremendous rush 
early this year, especially in the building line, was 
predicted a few months ago in both countries, and 
in neither has any marked activity yet developed. 
Hesitation is the predominating influence and the de- 
velopment of a boom is expected to be only a gradual 
one, 

In the meanwhile the British lumbermen expect 
that fair sized stocks will accumulate in the country, 
owing to the present diminished demand and the larger 
importations. Considerable purchases of lumber and 
timbers, to come forward during the season, are re- 
ported to have been made by the Government buyer, 
including large parcels from Canada, smaller ones from 
the United States and others from Norway and, it is 
reported, also from Finland. There is in addition an 
overlying supply, estimated at nearly 150,000 stand- 
ards, at White Sea ports in Russia which will be 
transported to Great Britain at first opportunity. 

Taking all this into account, comments a British 
trade journal, and bearing in mind the heavy stocks 
of sawn home-grown woods which will be available in 
the near future, the British trade will be in a happy 
position as regards the Scandinavian market and will 
not be so utterly at the mercy of the Swedish ship- 
pers, whom it accuses of undue profiteering, as it did 
only a few months ago. Of course, the enumerated 
prospective stocks are comparatively only a few drops 
in the bucket when the total requirements are taken 
into consideration, but the Britishers feel that they 
will tide them over the present period of high prices 
at least and make possible future trading on a more 
equitable basis. Reviewing the situation, the journal 
referred to has the following to say: 


Our peace requirements evidently are not coming 
with a rush, but will be the growth of, perhaps, a 
year or more, Of course, when the housing schemes 
really get going, and when the labor question is settled, 
we shall need very heavy supplies, but this will not 
be just yet. As a further help to our stocks, the over- 
lying wood in the hands of importers must not be for- 
gotten; the quantities are not small, and arrange- 
ments are already being negotiated for the shipment 
in accordance with the controller’s permission, It is 
understood that the controller will, later on, give to 
the trade full statistics of the position, and if these 
figures bear out the ideas already formed the trade 
will start its new career, say, about next open-water, 
in a fairly strong position for dealing with the foreign 
shippers—-stronger, indeed, than if all our reconstruc- 
tion schemes were ready, as we fondly hoped would 
be the case. There will be time to negotiate and the 
result will be a fair price paid for the wood. 

As is known, the Swedish delegates who have re- 
cently visited this country came over with the main 
object of proving to the buying authorities that the 
free-on-board asking prices of shippers were not ex 
orbitant, and that these left only a reasonable profit 
to the manufacturers. If reports are true, France is 
quite willing to pay the prices, and there are rumors 
that contracts have actually been closed. Of course, 
Frence is in much more urgent need of timber than 
Great Britain; for, while our people are abominably 
crowded as regards house-room, the French people in 
many districts are without houses at all, and entire 
villages and streets will have to be rebuilt; factories, 
which in this country require altering and enlarging, 
have been razed to the ground in France and Belgium, 
and the first item in our Allies’ program—rebuilding 
is one that can not be postponed. Our Allies, there 
fore, will have to bear the brunt of the battle as re- 
gards wood prices in Scandinavia, and importers in 
this country will be able to profit by their experience. 

All this bears very much on the schemes for com- 
bining the interests of British importers. The im- 
mediate need is postponed. We say schemes, because 
since Mr. Meyer started the idea a local scheme for 
combining London interests has been proposed, and we 
hear that another plan has been mooted on the east 
Coast. From all we can gather, the obstacles which 
prevent these schemes coming to a head are almost 
insuperable. The interests of the different firms are 
not identical, and where one firm’s business might 
profit considerably by joining a combination another, 
conducted on different lines, would suffer to a cor- 
responding extent. The argument that the nation 
would benefit by coéperation rather than by competti- 
tlon among British importers, or, in other words, that 
the consumers might get their wood more cheaply, 1s 
scarcely a strong enough inducement to firms that 
feel that they would be sacrificing themselves for the 
possible good of the community. On the other hand, 
the consumers are nervous. As has been pointed ouf, 
they feel that if importers can combine to fix buying 
prices it is not a very long step to the fixing of selling 
prices. A complete wood trust would in that case be 
created, and we know that as a rule trusts do not 
benefit the consumer, 

Were the position as at one time appeared probable, 
and this country were faced with a huge demand for 
wood for urgent work, the fixing of a basis for buying 
prices might have been essential, but the after-the-war 
situation is developing very slowly and the dispropor- 
tion between supply and demand in this country dur- 
ing the first year of peace will not probably be abnor- 
mally great, The critical time, however, is merely 
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postponed, and we shall certainly find later on—how 
soon none can tell until the peace conference has 
finished its labors—that a shortage of imported wood 
will hamper our reconstruction schemes. Then the 
shipper will be all-powerful and strong measures of 
combination for the protection of the country’s inter- 
ests may have to be taken. 


ADRIATIC PORTS OPENED TO TRADE 


The War Trade Board announces that trade has been 
resumed with all ports of the Adriatic, including all 
territory adjacent thereto under the military occupa- 
tion of the Allies, and Albania and Montenegro. ‘‘The 
naval blockade of all ports on the Adriatic has been 
raised,’ reads the announcement, “and shipments may 
be made thru such ports in transit to other countries 
from which trade restrictions have hitherto been re- 
moved.” 

For the exportation of commodities to this territory 
applications should be filed on Form X or Form X-A. 
The War Trad Board has received no official advices 
as to what the import regulations into this territory, 
if any, will be. Prospective exporters should therefore 
communicate with their customers abroad before mak- 
ing shipments, in order that the importer may comply 
with any import regulations that may be in effect. 

Explaining its recent announcement authorizing the 
resumption of trade with Bulgaria, Turkey and the 
Black Sea ports, the War Trade Board further an- 
nounces that the “ports on the Black Sea” include 
such contiguous territory as shall be determined by the 
military authorities of the Allies. The board has re- 
ceived no advice of what limits have been decided 
upon and merchants are advised to communicate with 
prospective consignees in this territory before making 
definite commitments. 








MEXICAN SITUATION MORE HOPEFUL 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 17.—Officials who have 
been following the Mexican situation carefully have 
just received a comprehensive picture of Mexican 
conditions from a prominent Mexican who has come to 
this country on an independent mission. This man was 
a consistent opponent of Porfirio Diaz, a supporter of 
Madero and has held entirely aloof from the Huerta 
and Carranza administrations. Because of his posi- 
tion his opinions are given more weight by American 
officials than would be the case if the visitor were a 
member of any present Mexican faction or if he had 
been a supporter of Diaz. The reports he gives of 
Mexico are far more optimistic than recent reports 
from American travelers and writers in Mexico and the 
fact that he has just come from that country lends 
authority to his statements. He says that the local 
economic situation is far better than it has been for 
years and that there was a genuine feeling of relief 
when the armistice was signed that Mexico had been 
able to maintain neutrality in spite of the efforts of 
former German Minister von Eckhardt. The people 
generally realized that von Eckhardt had secured a 
powerful hold on the administration in Mexico City 
and that his influence was responsible for the near- 
ness of a declaration of war by Mexico on the side of 
the Central Powers of Europe. 

There is more money in circulation now than there 
has been since the Diaz days, and probably more than 
ever before in Mexico, according to the visitor. The 
Mexican mint has been coining money steadily for 
some time and this cash is immediately put into circu- 
lation. ‘This is good money, it is pointed out, and 
there is practically no circulation of paper money in 
the republic. This does not mean, however, that 
there is any improvement in the situation as far as 
foreign capital is concerned. ‘This situation will not 
be bettered at any rate until after the extra session 
of Congress has been held and much depends upon the 
attitude of the Congress toward foreigners and their 
investments. However, he does not consider this situ- 
ation entirely hopeless and believes there is a chance 
that the Mexican Government will appreciate the need 
of foreign investments sufficiently to legislate in a 
manner that will encourage foreign capitalists. 

The political situation, he says, is still extremely 
dark. The people did not like the action of Carranza 
in frowning upon the activities of Pablo Gonzales and 
Gen. Obregon and their friends in preparing for the 
next presidential election. They now fear that Car- 
ranza will name his successor unless a revolution inter- 
venes to prevent an orderly election, in which case 
Carranza will be compelled to remain in office until 
the trouble is put down. 

The Government, however, is beginning to function 
more nearly normally, he said, and this is regarded as 
a good sign. Many members of the old bureaucracy 
of Mexico are drifting back and are taking up subor- 
dinate positions in the departments with which they are 
familiar, which makes the affairs of the departments 
run more smoothly. This, however, he says, is not true 
of the War Department, which alone is still in a state 
of chaos. The attempt to reorganize the army, he says, 
has not been wholly successful. 

The financial condition of the republic shows a tre- 
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d improvement even over the year of the cen- 
tennial, 1910, when the Diaz regime was at its height. 
The revenue for 1918, he said, amounted to 150,000,000 
pesos, almost 50 percent more than in 1910. The Gov- 
ernment calculated in preparing the budget for the year 
that the revenue would be about 120,000,000 pesos. 
The revenue derived from the petroleum industry, 
which used to produce less than 1,000,000 pesos every 
two months, now produces returns for the Government 
amounting to 2,000,000 pesos in that time. This, he 
says, is realized by the Mexican people who are inter- 
ested in governmental affairs and it is appreciated that 
this is the largest single item in Mexico’s resources. 

Another point the visitor made was the success the 
Carranza administration has attained in regulating 
the liquor business of the southern republic. Hereto- 
fore the liquor industry and license fees were so small, 
when they existed at all, that they amounted to little 
and even that was seldom collected. The tax on 
pulque, the most commonly used alcoholic drink of 


orm brough ‘ DOU ) 


pesos a month. For last February the pulque tax 
totalled 140,000 pesos. Similarly, the taxes on tobacco 
and alcohol are bringing in large revenues now whereas 
formerly they were almost negligible. 

Officials here, who sought the information this vis. 
itor brought from Mexico, are much encouraged by his 
reports. They appreciate that while matters are not 
wholly as they should be in Mexico the situation is 
much brighter than it was a year ago and full credit 
is given Carranza for his accomplishments in an 
exceptionally difficult situation. 





STEAMER MARKET EXHIBITS STRENGTH 


The steamer market is decidedly strong, influenced 
by an increasing demand for carriers and a very limited 
supply available for fairly early loading. The bulk of 
the demand comes from shippers of general cargo to 
European ports, freights in other trades offering in 
moderate numbers. Rates are strongly supported, with 
material advances quoted on transatlantic carriers, The 
demand for tonnage for April and later delivery con- 
tinues moderate. 

The sailing vessel market holds fairly steady, with a 
moderate inquiry prevailing in a number of the offshore 
trades for March and April vessels. Rates show but 
little change and the offerings of tonnage are about 
equal to the current demand. For coastwise carriers 
there is, as yet, very little demand and practically no 
chartering. 


LOWER RATES FROM COAST PORTS 


According to advices from Tacoma, Wash., cargo 
shippers of lumber were notified last week of a re- 
duction in vessel freights by the Shipowners’ Associa- 
tion of the Pacific. The rate on lumber to the Hawai- 
ian Islands is reduced from $18 and $20 to $17 and 
$18; to Callao from $45 to $40 and $42 and to South 
Africa from 320s to 310 to 320s, The rate on lum- 
ber from Tacoma to San Francisco remains at $7 
and to southern California ports $8. While the lower 
rates may stimulate the cargo, market to some extent, 
the affect is not likely to be material as vessels are 
reported not plentiful and the rates are far and away 
above before-the-war days, when the rate on lumber 
to the Hawaiian Islands was $9.50 and to California 
$3.50 to $4, with about 374%s to South America, 
Australian rates at present are $48.50 to Melbourne 
or Adelaide and $42.50 to the Auckland range. 








SOUTHERN PINE MEETING POSTPONED 


New Organs, LA., March 17.—The meeting of 
southern pine manufacturers interested in the forma- 
tion of the United States Forest Products Export Co., 
which was scheduled to be held in New Orleans on 
March 19, has been postponed to March 26, when it 
will be held at the Grunewald Hotel, it was announced 
here today. 


FIGURES ON SOUTHERN LUMBER EXPORTS 

We would like to know the total amount of lumber 
exported from the Gulf States during each year from 
1913 to 1918, inclusive, to the following countries: 
Cuba, Porto Rico, Jamaica, Haiti, Lesser Antilles and 
Mexico.—INQuiryY No. 28. 

(There are as yet no detailed export statements for 
1918 issued, segregating the different woods or men- 
tioning destinations otherwise than general, and the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN therefore has been obliged to 
furnish a statement for the years 1913 to 1917, inclu- 
sive, only, with a note that, if the inquirer indicates 
such a desire, it will forward a statement for 1918 
as soon as it becomes available in the necessary detail. 
No figures on the lumber export trade to Porto Rico 
having been at hand at the time, they were of course 
omitted. The table of southern pine exports to 
Mexico, the West Indies etc. follows.—Ep1ITor.] 


Exports of Sawed Pitch Pine Timber 





1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 

To: M Feet M Feet M Feet M Feet M Feet 
MeZICO cccccccccscces 8,321 144 =1,460 288 211 
TAMIRICR occcccccvcece 28 Bh vaste decet <ceane 
Trinidad & Tobago.... 31 WE. “ceees Seese canes 
Other British West 

TmGleS coccccsccccce eee 3 SP seaae akan 
MN. 445.046 s6rnno0e |) y reer 2,625 987 6,681 
Danish West Indies... TE htgen (Kieu :) ar 
Dominican Republic... .... per Te 13 10 
French West Indies... .... «sees er ee 
Halth cccccccvccevecse De esene veens 16 ccove 


Exports of Boards, Planks and Deals 


(Ll indicates Longleaf pine; 81, Shortleaf pine) 
1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 


To: M Feet F Feet M Feet M Feet M Feet 
Mexico—Ll .......... 18,995 22,411 12,826 15,090 14,954 
Mexico—Sl_ .......... 29,010 4,102 1,130 267 115 
Panama—Sl ......... GE neces §=cecce § ceces secge 
Barbadoes—Ll ....... 1,046 2,778 565 1,597 2,223 
Jamaica—Ll ......... 11,348 12,815 4,484 5,302 7,534 
Jamaica—Sl ......... Te «ence 8 aesne BS cases 
Trinidad & Tobago—Ll 565 8,214 5,301 4,386 6,850 
Trinidad & Tobago—Sl 19 337 224 Gn cece 
Other British West 

Indies—Ll ......... 2,546 5,507 3,015 2,808 4,457 
Other British West 

Indies—S1 ......... p 6 6 
Owuba——Ld onc ccccees 58,364 108,935 83,152 167,163 158,106 
Cuba—S1l_ .....eeeeeee 60 180 (1, 
Danish West Indies—L1I 1,192 469 1,066 258 1,834 
Danish West Indies—S1l D ccoee ceses cocce sever 


Dccnkckencsngews . 5,062 5,856 3,296 5,807 7,637 
Dominican Republic— 

PEPER PP 249 80 16 29 266 
French West Indies—LI 3,899 5,127 2,305 4,186 5,921 
French West Indies—Sl | suiee seene semen  =s06e 
Te, oe 5,231 3,880 784 3,238 4,316 
pe eerrrrrrer 41 0K aswue ones 





LISTS OF BRAZILIAN IMPORTERS 


Please send us a list of lumber dealers and importers 
in Brazil. We are thinking of going after some of this 
Brazilian trade, for we feel that there should be 4 
good market. there for pine lumber and timber.— 
Inquiry No. 27. 

[This inquirer is a prominent Texas concern, manu: 
facturing long- and shortleaf, which, the inquiry ind! 
cates, intends to enter the South American market 
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seriously. There is an excellent opportunity for soft- 
wood construction woods in Latin America and a 
properly conducted selling campaign should bring 
worth-while results. The inquirer has been furnished 
with a list of the more important lumber importers 
and merchants in Brazil.—Ep1Tor.] 


FOREIGN OPPORTUNITIES OFFERED 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce lists 
in a recent issue of Commerce Reports, as foreign trade 
opportunity No, 28585, a firm in Spain which desires an 
agency for the sale of lumber, among other commodi- 
ties. Reference is supplied, and correspondence may be 
in the English language. 

A man in Belgium desires to be placed in com- 
munication with lumber merchants and offers his 
services as representative in Belgium. This is Oppor- 
tunity No. 28701. 

An importer in Italy desires to purchase and to 
secure an agency for the sale of lumber in general, 
and especially shooks, also woodworking machinery, 
saws for machines, oils and greases. Correspondence 
may be in the English language. For this importer’s 
name address the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, referring to foreign trade opportunity No. 
28699. 

A man in France—opportunity No. 28715—desires 
to communicate with firms who can furnish the mate 
rial for the manufacture of 100 casks of a capacity 
of about 650 liters (171.6 gallons), to be made of 
American oak. He requests prices on the staves, 
arched and straight, bottom pieces and iron hoops. 
Correspondence should be in French and references are 
furnished, 


PRICE ARGUMENT BRINGS DEADLOOK 

The Scandinavian shippers of wood find the market 
very slow at this time. They have transacted much 
business with Denmark and Holland and a little with 
Spain, but Great Britain and France have taken prac- 
tically nothing of their product as yet; and until these 
two countries make a move neutral nations seem to 
hesitate to operate further. 

It is reported that the British timber controller is 
attempting to reach an agreement with the Baltic 
shippers with a view to making large contracts with 
them at some substantial reductions on their at present 
extraordinarily high prices. But, it is likewise re- 
ported, the shippers have taken a firm stand on the 
price question and consequently a deadlock has ensued, 
with both sides having a good argument. The Swedes 
contend that they can not sell at less than their quo- 
tations, because if they did they would lose money. 
The British authorities answer that they can not see 
why the British consumer should recompense the Swed- 
ish shipper because he has paid too much for his logs 
in the first place. They insinuate that the Swedes 
have not been very good business men in this respect 
and that they would have to carry the burden of their 
own mistakes, 

It is, however, not really a question of argument; 
the success of the British stand will depend on which 
is the greater, the need of the shippers to make con- 
tracts or the need of the United Kingdom for Swedish 
wood. 

If the present prices quoted by the Scandinavian 
shippers survive all attempts to beat them down the 








ee 

current maximum selling prices in effect in Great 
Britain will remain about the same when the next 
season opens—presuming of course that there will not 
be any great fluctuation in the freight markets or in 
the rate of exchange. It is probable, however, that 
with the coming of summer freights will be somewhat 
cheaper and the exchange between Great Britain and 
Sweden more favorable, in which case a corresponding 
fall in spot values on the British market can be ex- 
pected. 

In its issue of March 8 the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
published in this department the British maximum 
prices on American woods which became effective Feb. 
10 upon order of the timber controller. Following are 
the maximum prices fixed for Baltic woods: 
Unsorted Swedish and Norwegian Red and White 

Lower grade 
Swedish 
and Waney 
Superior square Nor- Nor- 


Swedish wegian wegian 

£ sd E£Esd ae 
CI aaiiekt cee ns 48 10 0 46100 389100 
4x9%- to 10-inch....... 4410 0 42100 35100 
Co. rear 44100 42100 35100 
4x6- to 8-inch.......... 4110 0 89100 32100 
4x4- to 5-inch.......... 40 00 38 00 381 00 
2- to 3x12-inch and up.. 47 10 0 45100 38 100 
2- to 8x1l-inch......... 4710 0 45100 38 100 
2- to 3x1@-Inch......... 4 00 40 00 38 00 
2- to 3x9-inch.......... 00 40 00 388 OO 


2- to 3x8%4-inch 


10 0 388 100 31100 
2- to 3x8-inch.... 


10 0 388 10 0 381100 





2- to 3x7%4-inch........ 40 00 38:3 00 381 00 
2 UO GRE-IMC sy 5 oc ccs 40 00 88 00 81 00 
2- to 3x6%4-inech........ 39 10 0 37100 30100 
2 CO GEGEN. cee ec ccee 39 10 0 87100 380100 
2. to 3x5%4-inch........ 388 10 0 36100 29 100 
2%- to 8x5-inch........ 388 10 0 36100 29100 
2%- to 3x4%4-inch...... 39 10 0 87100 30100 
214- to 3x4-inch........ 38 00 36 00 29 00 
214- to 8x3-inch........ 388 00 36 00 29 00 


2-x5-inch 
2x41%4-inch 





36 0 0 

Boards, 9-inch and up, £1 extra; 8-inch and down, 
10s extra. 

First quality deals and battens, £4 extra on unsorted 
Swedish prices. 

Second quality deals and battens, £2 extra on un- 
sorted Swedish prices. 

Third quality deals and battens at unsorted prices. 

Fourth quality deals and battens, £1 less than un- 
sorted prices. 

Fifth quality deals and battens, £2 less than un 
sorted prices. 

Wrack at £30 (fair average spec ification). Feather- 
edged boards, £40 10s. Sawn lath, 3s per bundle. Un- 
sorted ye low and white Slating battens and strips, £35. 


Unsorted Swedish Red and White Matching and 
Flooring 
(Per square—100 feet super.) 


114-inch P.E. 60s ¥% -inch P.B. 30s. 
14-inch P.F. 50s. %-inch P.W, 25s. 6d. 


1- inch P.F. 40s, Y%-inch P.B, 20s. 6d. 
%-inch P.E, 35s. 
T. and G. and match lining at 6d. per square extra. 
11-inch planed boards, £45 per standard. 
10-inch planed boa rds, £43 per standard. 
9-inch planed boards, £43 per standard. 














FOR THE MANUFACTURER AND DEALER 








TRADEMARK REPRODUCED BY NATURE 


While Ford Casteel, a young Kentucky timberman, 
was cutting wood with his Atkins saw on a lumber 
tract near the little town of East Bern- 
stade, in the Cumberland Mountains, he 
found a letter “A,” perfectly formed, 
growing in the topmost branches of a 
white oak tree. He decided that the great 
company whose name was on his saw 
should know that their trademark was growing there 
in the trees of Kentucky, and after climbing the tree 
he neatly sawed off 
the emblem and sent 
it direct to the home 
office of 
the E. C. 
Atkins & 
Co., at In- 
dianapolis, 
Ind. 

So even the trees 

are advertising At- 
kins saws. In spite of 
the fact that it was in- 
evitably doomed to make 
the “supreme sacrifice,” 
this tree had become so 
convinced of the superior 
quality of Atkins saws 
that it just couldn’t help twisting its twigs into the 
shape of the Atkins trademark—AAA—which repre- 
sents “Atkins Always Ahead.” The accompanying 
illustration of this freak shows the first “A” entirely 
grown. By turning the page upside down the second 
“A” appears nearly finished, while the fork of the leg 
shows where the tree already had started growing 
the third. 

Mr. Casteel felled the oak with an Atkins cross cut, 
saying that a tree displaying so popular a trademark 
should be cut down only with an Atkins saw—‘“A Per- 
fect Saw for Every Purpose.” 









CHOOSING THE RIGHT PRESERVATIVE 

Paint preserves wood, so what is there about so 
commonplace a subject to discuss? It would be as 
comprehensive to say that medicine cures the baby. 


Any sort of medicine for any kind of disease or com- 
plaint? Is that logical? 

A paint for every purpose is the slogan of the enter- 
prising manufacturer. Telegraph and telephone poles, 
fence posts, railroad ties, piles, mine props, farm tim- 
bers, structural beams, planks used on piers, bridges 
etc. are subjected to hasty decay from the ravages of 
insects and fungi unless properly protected from such 
dangers. It must not be assumed that “any old paint” 
will answer the purpose, for it requires a paint film 
combining greatest permanence with maximum pene- 
tration, also possessing exceptional antiseptic proper- 
ties that inhibit the growth of parasitic moulds and 
micro-organisms. 

For the best protection the material selected should 
be injected into the wood by the open tank or the still 
more effective pressure process. Creosote having a 
high tar acid content, very penetrative, toxic, non- 
volatile and permanent is the answer to such problems. 





TWO NEW CATALOGS OF INTEREST 


Two new catalogs have recently been issued by the 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., makers of coal mining ma- 
chinery, electric locomotives, elevating, conveying and 
crushing machinery at Columbus, Ohio, both of which 
should be of utmost interest to all interested in the 
types of machinery of which they treat. Catalog No. 
210 is devoted to the Jeffrey pivoted bucket carrier, 
describing by text and numerous illustrations the op- 
eration of each of the many types, for many uses. It 
also contains upward of a score of reproduced blue- 
prints explaining the details of the construction of 
this machinery, Catalog No. 245 covers the Jeffrey 
type A shredder. The type A swing hammer shredder 
is especially adapted to the proper shredding of the 
many fibrous materials requiring uniform reduction, 
and has been doing profitable work in turpentine works 
and paper mills, for instance, in the former reducing 
pine chips preparatory to extracting the turpentine 
and rosin and in the latter reducing the oversize pulp 
wood chips from the chippers for the sulphite cham- 
bers. In addition to a complete description of the 
many important features and advantages of the type 
A shredder together with interesting installation 
views the new catalog shows typical arrangements of 
Jeffrey elevating and conveying equipments used in con- 
nection with it for handling the variou 
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Rotary Cut 


Northern 
Veneers 


FURNITURE manufacturers and factory buyers 

who insist on having high quality veneers should 
send us their orders. We are specialists in Northern 
Veneers. 


We also manufacture Northe; - Pine, Spruce, Hem- 
lock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath and Shingles, which 
we ship in straight cars and cargoes or yy Per 
our “Peerless Brand” Rock Map = stg 

Flooring. 





Get Our Prices. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


Chicago office; $12 Monadnock Block, 





THE 


Powell-Myers 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 
Indiana 
Bent Oak 
WAKELEE, MICH. 


ROCHESTER, IND. Wagon Rims 


also producing 
Northern and Southern Hardwood Lumber in 
Ash, Basswood, Beech, Cottonwood, Cypress, 
Elm, Gum, Hickory, Maple, Oak, Sycamore, 
etc. 


Rim Factory: 
ARGOS, IND, 


Saw Mills: 
WYATT, IND. 


Main Office, 


South Bend, Indiana 


JACKSON & TINDLE— 


We will quote attractive prices on the following 
thicknesses No. 3 Northern Hardwoods. 
2 cars each 10/4, bg 14/4 and 16/4 No. 1 
Com. & Btr. 
2 cars each 6/4 and 4/4 Quarter-sawn Maple 
300 M ft. 5/4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. Maple 
1 car a 4/4, 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4 End- “aried White 


60 M tt “8/4 No. | Common & Btr. Elm 
2 cars 10/4 No. | Com. & Btr. Basswood 
2 cars each 10/4 and 4/4 high grade Beech 
2 cars each 10/4 and 16/4 high grade Birch 


Mill at Pellston and Munsing, Mich. 
Main Office: BUFFALO,N. Y. 
SALES OFFICE: 303-304 Murray Bidg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


4 &% CEILING | 


We specialize in Ceiling to the wholesale 
trade; also 


SOFT YELLOW PINE 
BEVEL SIDING 


Crichton Lumber Co, 
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Yellow Pine and 
Hardwood Lumber 


Our Service is Prompt. 
Let us prove it today. 


Rumley-Allison 








Manufacturers and 


Wholesale Dealers 


Tussalcos Lumber Company 
Northern Sales Office 420-1 Scranton Real Estate Building, Scranton, Pa. 








Long and Short Leaf 


ellow Pine 


Manufactured and Graded Right 


Big Sandy Lumber Co., Inc. 
tein Hull, (eotny"") Ala. 











Don’t Overlook 
the Farmers 


They are going to 
do a lot of build- 
ing this year. Get 
closer to them by 
installing a 


Monarch 


Meal and 


Feed Mill 


in your yard. Grind oats, rye, corn, buckwheat, etc. for 
them and while you are grinding sound them out on 
their lumber needs. In this way you can get the inside 
on their building plans. 





A catalog awaits your request. 


P.O. Box 461 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., MUNCY, PA. 











HOTELS 





Palace Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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LOCATED IN THE HEART of the business, theatre 
and shopping districts. The home of the Masonic, 
Transportation and Rotary Clubs. 


Rates for Rooms, from $2.50 upward 








Davenport 
Hotel 


SPOKANE, U.S. A. 


The Meeting Place for the 
Business Interests of 
the Inland Empire 


! Rates, $1.50 up 


THE fame of this house as “One of America’s Excep- 
tional Hotels” is based upon far more than its archi- 
tectural and artistic excellences—as unusual as they are. 
oderate rates, service—by no_means dependent 
upon the price of room engaged—Devoid of formality. 








If a prominent lumberman is in town you 
will doubtless find him registered here. 


Davenport Hotel Company 
L, M. DAVENPORT, President 

















LOG LOADING DEVICE FOR MOTOR TRUCKS 





Power Is Supplied by Truck Engine—Efficiency Demonstrated in Actual Use— 
Mechanical Details Described and Illustrated 





The Washington Machinery & Supply Co. has placed 
on the market a device whereby logs may be loaded on 
motor trucks by power developed by the truck engine. 
The inventor, Harry H. Rawson, is a mechanical engi- 
neer who has given much study to the development of 
this method of log loading and the fact that his device is 
giving satisfaction to a number of loggers is evidence 
of the soundness of the mechanical principle. In one 
of the illustrations logs will be seen being transferred 
from the truck to a flat car, the power being supplied 
from the engine of the truck, by means of the log 
loading or handling device. This is merely one illustra- 
tion of its utility. The device is almost wholly out 
of sight beneath the bolsters of the motor truck and 
as it is extremely difficult to get a photograph showing 
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LOADING A FLAT CAR 


the details of construction permission was secured to 
publish with this article the drawing used in securing 
the patent. The description of the device is taken from 
the patent sheet, One very important change has been 
made since in that the clutch has been changed to 
a multiple disk clutch to enable logs to be stopped or 
backed off at any time. The two illustrations made 
from photographs are those of G.M.C, trucks. 

In the accompanying drawings one complete example 
of the physical embodiment of the invention is illus 
trated, constructed and arranged according to the best 
mode so far devised for the practical application of the 
principles of the invention. 

Fig. 1 is a plan of the apparatus forming the subject 
matter of the invention, illustrating its application 
to a motor vehicle, 

Fig. 2 is a front elevation showing the supports for 
the operating parts of the device. 

Fig. 3 is a view illustrating the manner of securing 
the necessary power from the vehicle motor. 

In the preferred embodiment of the invention as illus 
trated in the drawings the motor vehicle or truck is 
provided with the usual rectangular frame 1, and the 
rear springs 2 and rear wheels 3 are also depicted in 
Fig. 1 in order that a clear understanding of the 
invention may readily be secured, 

Arranged transversely of the channel irons that form 
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* 
DETAILS OF THE LOADER 








the rectangular frame of the vehicle are a plurality 
of bolsters in the form of beams as 4, 5 and 6 and at 
the ends these bolsters are provided with the usual 
pockets or sockets 7 for the reception of the customary 
staves, not shown in the drawings. 

The intermediate bolster 5 is specially adapted for 
the present invention, and like the other beams is 
secured firmly to the frame of the vehicle and adapted 
to support a portion of the load of logs. 

At one side of the center of the intermediate bolster 
are journaled a pair of sheaves or pulleys 8 and 9, 
which are arranged on planes at an angle and the 
sheaves are located in close proximity so that their 
grooves, or grooved peripheries, will prevent the escape 
of the rope or cable 10, which passes around one or the 
other of the two wheels. At each end of the interme 
diate bolster is journaled a vertically arranged pulley 
or idler 11 and 12, and the pulleys are adapted for use 
in pairs as 8, 11 and 9, 12 depending upon the side 
from which the logs are to be loaded on the truck. 
In connection with the intermediate bolster a special 
stave 13 is employed and equipped with a vertically 
arranged sheave 14 at its upper end over which the 
cable 10 passes and at its end the cable is provided 
with the usual hook 15. In its normal position the 
stave is supported in the pocket 7 at the end of the 
bolster in the inclined or oblique angle as shown in 
Fig. 2 and at its lower end, which projects below the 
bolster, the stave is supported on a brace arm 16 that is 
bolted at the sides of the bolster, and an additional 
support is provided in the cleat 17, at the junction of 
the stave and brace arm, which prevents the stave from 
slipping. 

At the opposite end of the intermediate bolster an 
additional and duolex brace 16 is provided so that the 
stave 13 may be removed from the side of the truck 
as shown in Fig. 1 of the drawings and replaced at 
the opposite side when such use is required, 

The loading cable is wound upon the drum 25 
which is loose on the shaft 18 that is journaled in the 
rectangular frame in close proximity to the motor 
engine 19, and power is transmitted from the motor 
to the drum shaft thru the interposition of the worm 
20 (indicated in dotted lines Fig. 3) sprocket chain 21, 
which is driven from the engine by a sprocket wheel 
(not shown) and a worm wheel within the housing 
22, the worm wheel being located on the shaft 18. 
When the clutch member 238, keyed on the shaft 18, is 
moved into contact with the clutch member 24 of the 
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ROLLING UP A LOG 


loose drum the drum will be revolved from the motor 
of the truck to wind the cable thereon, which in its 
movement passes over the pulleys as described. 

The logs are hauled or rolled transversely of the 
truck over the bolsters, up over planks or timbers 
supported on the stake pockets, and as the stake 13 is 
arranged at the angle as shown in Fig. 2 it will be 
evident that the logs may be rolled entirely across the 
supporting frame, against the stake pins (not shown) 
at the near side of the apparatus in Fig. 1 thus utilizing 
the maximum space on the bolsters. Usually three or 
four tiers of logs are placed on the truck in this 
manner, and the utilization of the loading mechanism 
eliminates considerable time and labor in this opera 
tion. 


——o—ewOeooro 


RECENT estimates placed the number of trucks in 
operation in the United States at very close to 700, 
000 and, according to estimates, there will be over 
300,000 trucks manufactured during 1919. The rap 
idly increasing use of motor trucks in this country is 
astounding, but is not so surprising when the results 
accomplished are reviewed. One factor that will help 
increase their use is that the United States Army is 
discharging thousands of experienced drivers trained 
while they were in the army. 





THE MAN who year after year swaps his good money 
for a collection of rent receipts should reflect upon 
the story of the philosophic negro woman who stood 
watching a merry-go-round at a street carnival. Said 
she: “Dem fool niggers get on that thing and ride a 
dollar’s worth and den get off jest where they got on. 
I sez to myself: ‘Now you dun spent your money 
trabblin’, whah yo’ been?’ ” 
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News of American Hardwood Industry 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


March 19.—Business with the local hardwood trade 
is not as active as it was earlier in the month. How- 
ever, the total volume of business is excellent, due to 
the placement of numerous small orders, many of 
which are cleaning up grades which had been consid- 
ered real stickers. The demand for low grades is gen- 
erally good, with inquiries increasing for the better 
grades. Prices are firm and stronger, as production is 
light, due to high water and small log stocks in the 
South, resulting in a scarcity of certain items. 

Oak is especially active, there being a good demand 
for all grades of quartered oak, while plain oak is 
moving freely. Ash has been in steady demand, truck 
manufacturers being especially good buyers. Elm is 
moving freely and poplar is in better demand than it 
has been. Hickory sells itself. Gum is showing steady 
improvement. Veneers are in strong demand, while 
there is a good demand for walnut and mahogany. 
Walnut production in the district is rather heavy ; 
production is somewhat greater than demand, be- 
cause many concerns have been cutting surplus log 
stocks which were purchased to take care of former 
Government demand. 

The demand for building lumber is showing a slight 
improvement and the optimists are of the opinion that 
things will open up somewhat about April 1. 

At a meeting of the Louisville Hardwood Club last 
week encouraging reports were made relative to prices, 
market and manufacturing conditions. It was shown 
that the demand as a whole is good, altho production 
in the South has been held back somewhat by the 
scarcity of logs, due to high water, especially in 


Louisiana. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


March 17.—-Buffalo sellers of red cedar shingles are 
pleased to learn that nearly all the Washington State 
mills are in an organization pledged to sending out 
only standard grade under a uniform inspection. Some- 
one says that this has been brought about by the 
action of the British Columbia shingle mills, which are 
not only sending out a better shingle and charging for 
it but are producing a uniform grade. Assurance is 
now received that the better shingles will soon be here 
and that the difliculty in that line is of the past. 

R. D. McLean, of the McLean Mahogany & Cedar 
Co., plans to leave for Europe in two or three weeks 
to investigate the opportunities for imports of lumber 
into England and the Continent. 

W. R. MeMillan, of the Hammond Lumber Co., 
Eureka, Cal., called on friends in the lumber trade 
here this week. 

Frank M. Hendricks, vice president of the Hendricks 
Caskey Co., has returned from a month's lumber in- 
spection trip to the mills of Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Canada. He found good sized stocks as a rule and not 
much lumber moving. The weather during the winter 
has been favorable to logging, in some sections the 
most so in years. 

Buffalo building permits for last week numbered 
77, with 21 frame dwellings. The total costs were 
$138,800, which is a fair average for this time of 
year. 

William W. Reilley is vice chairman of the city wel 
come committee for returned soldiers and is arranging 
for the transportation of members of the 106th artil- 
lery and 108th infantry, who are expected to arrive 
about April 1. A parade which will be long remem 
bered is on the program of welcome. 

H. L. Vetter, of the National Lumber Co., has been 
spending a week looking over the oak flooring situ- 
ation in the South. 

Besides attending the Philadelphia convention A. J. 
Chestnut will take a little time off for recreation, 
going as far south as Norfolk, Va., and looking into 
the lumber situation there, returning to Old Point Com- 
fort and thence by boat to New York, where he will 
occupy a grandstand seat at the great parade of the 
returned soldiers. He reports that his two namesakes, 
cousins, Albert J. Chestnut, of St. Catherines, and 
Albert J. Chestnut, of Ransomeville, were both killed 
in the war. 


MILWAUKEE. WIS. 


March 18.—Day by day developments in the lumber 
industry and trade of Wisconsin and other central 
western States are encouraging the hope among manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers that a wedge has 
been driven which eventually will open a consumptive 
demand of wide proportions affecting every class and 
kind of lumber and lumber product. Locally an im- 
mediate effect of the nation-wide campaign to stimu- 
late new construction of all kinds already is noted. 
During the week ending March 15 the Milwaukee build- 
ing inspector issued a total of forty-eight permits, 
involving an investment of $446,915, as compared with 
forty-seven permits and a valuation of $110,440 during 
the same week of 1918. The spirited gain becomes 
more apparent when it is added that during the week 
ending March 8 fifty permits with a valuation of 
$89,350 were issued here. It is interesting to note 
that last week’s record is remarkably good even in 
comparison with the “boom” years. 

Lumber manufacturing operations in the northern 
mill district are proceeding satisfactorily in spite of 
numerous deterrents. Logging work is being prose- 
cuted as vigorously as possible under unfavorable con- 
ditions. A few logging concerns already have ceased 
woods work and closed their camps for the season, but 
many others are continuing to hold their woods forces 
and probably will log well into the spring and summer 
months in order to provide mills with a sufficient 
supply to keep them in uninterrupted operation during 
the sawing season, 

The Holt Lumber Co., Oconto, Wis., has resumed the 
operation of its big sawmill after a recess of several 
weeks, during which the plant was overhauled in antici- 


pation of a heavy and uninterrupted run thru the 


spring, summer and fall. The log input of the Holt 
company has been very satisfactory, considering con- 
ditions, and the supply is coming to the mill in ade 
quate quantity, with a good reserve. Practically a 
complete trainload of logs is coming every day. 

The “good old days’ when virgin white pine areas 
furnished great logs for the mills along the Menominee 
River were recalled recently when the No. 2 mill of 
the Sawyer-Goodman Co., Marinette, Wis., received a 
white pine log that scaled 1,200 feet. This is said to 
be as large as the biggest logs that mills were accus- 
tomed to receive years ago. When manufactured into 
lumber the log represents a value of from $125 to $150 
at present prices, which is considerably more than in 
the days gone by. No. 1 mill of the Sawyer-Goodman 
Co. recently cut a white pine log scaling nearly 1,000 
feet and a basswood log of nearly 500 feet. Old-time 
millmen say that even when white pine was in its 
glory three logs to 1,000 feet was considered good 
timber. 

W. L. Covey, Rhinelander, Wis., has resigned as man- 
ager of the local branch of the Wilson Mercantile Co., 
Wausau, Wis., to become associated with the land de- 
partment of the Hackley-Phelps-Bonnell Lumber Co., 


Phelps, Wis. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


March 17.—Hardwood manufacturers in tri-state 
territory report many inquiries from the furniture 
trade and some sales, but many furniture manufac- 
turers are still holding back. Lumbermen predict firm 
prices for the whole of the present year, however, and 
stiff increases on some items that are scarce. Gum is 
in better demand than for some time and prices are 
inclined to advance, 

Oscar A. Klamer, head of four large furniture fac- 
tories here, reports that local plants have turned down 
a request for a bid on $2,000,000 worth of talking ma- 
chine cabinets, because they are not equipped to make 
the kind of cabinets wanted. He said that the de- 
mand for talking machines had become so great that 
the concern making the inquiry had asked plants in 
Evansville, Grand Rapids and other cities of the mid- 
dle West whether they could take an order for $5,000,- 
000 worth of cabinets. Mr. Klamer stated that Grand 
Rapids plants had taken a big slice of the order. He 
said that the furniture business in Evansville is in- 
creasing and local plants are taking on more men 
from time to time and are expecting a busy season. 

Export trade is showing signs of a revival and sev- 
eral inquiries have been received during the last few 
weeks. Many inquiries are coming from South Amer- 
ica. Evansville manufacturers are planning to open 
export offices in New York and New Orleans soon. 

The crop situation in southern Indiana, southern 
Illinois and western and northern Kentucky is most 
promising and the wheat crop never looked better at 
this season. The general consensus locally is that 
in spite of prices for building material there will be 
considerable building done in the tri-State region dur- 
ing the coming summer and fall. Orders for repairs 
to old homes here keep building and planing mill men 
in Evansville busy and farmers also are making needed 
improvements. A building boom is expected to set 
in by the first of next year. Sash and door men are 
fairly busy and the business of southern pine dealers 
is picking up. Collections are good. 

The local lumber trade is taking an interest in a 
big exposition planned by business organizations here, 
About $100,000 will be spent and buildings will be 
erected in Garvin Park. The exposition will last 
about a month during the fall. 

Because of bad weather conditions few logs are com- 
ing from the South. Hardwood mills are greatly handi- 
capped and some have had to close down. The log 
supply in Evansville has been short for a month or six 
weeks, and it is not expected that the situation will im- 
prove much before the middle of April. Harry Roy, repre- 
senting the W. R. Willett Lumber Co., of Louisville, 
Ky., says that logging conditions are worse than they 
have been for a long time. Log prices are unusually 
high. A few Evansville mills have been able to get a 
batch of Indiana logs from time to time but not enough 
to keep them in steady operation. The Indiana logs 
received are of fairly good quality. Few logs are 
coming from the Green and Barren rivers in western 
Kentucky. The river mills in Evansville that formerly 
depended upon the Green River Valley logs “live only 
in memory,” as a manufacturer stated a few days 


si CINCINNATI, OHIO 


March 18.—The dominant question in the local lum- 
ber market is: How much longer can the resumption 
of building be deferred? There is a great scarcity 
of houses in every part of the city, the people have 
the money with which to build and it will be a long 
time before the cost of construction will be lower. 
The lower averages in the general commodity markets 
are referred to by some as evidencing the future course 
of lumber and other building material. But they for- 
get that the prices of lumber never were increased in 
proportion to those of other commodities even at the 
height of war excesses in that direction, There is a 
disposition not to decrease wages until all commodi- 
ties entering into the cost of living have been further 
reduced. At the same time there is a growing senti- 
ment that labor, being such a large part of the cost 
of production, even of the necessities of life, must 
eventually bear its share of the readjustment from 
war-time prices. Then there is the high price of 
money, which is essential to the expansion of the 
building industry. Altho money is more abundant 
than at any other time since the war started, rates are 
being maintained thru the non-competitive influences 
of the Reserve banks at the same levels that prevailed 
at the height of the war demands, and there is an- 
other $5,000,000,000 loan at hand. This may prove a 
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more potent retardant on building activities than is 
apparent at first glance. 

There is no mistaking the broader inquiry in the 
lumber market. It shows that back of the tiresome 
delay in the opening up of activities there is a dor- 
mant trade that is waiting only for the starting bell, 
to use a race track term. There is great encourage- 
ment in the buying by the consuming factories, but the 
furniture, vehicle, piano and ordinary box factories 
still are far from their normal measure of operations. 
When they are operating at capacity they will require 
at least twice as much lumber as they are consuming 
now and when the building demand is added to that 
there will be found to be a greater shortage of lumber 
than any one yet has forecast, so that with the present 
cost of production as a basis manufacturers will not 
need to cut their prices. 

Within the last two weeks there have been several 
large transactions in suburban real estate, the pur- 
chasers being contracting builders who have plans for 
the syndicating of the property and the construction of 
hundreds of houses as soon as conditions are favor- 
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able. There is no question of the need for such im- 
provements nor that there will be sale for them as 
soon as completed. But practically all of these 
projects are held back for more settled conditions 
upon which to project speculative construction. The 
“Own Your Own Home” movement is progressing and 
will result in the erection of many homes this sum- 
mer, and the movement for the extension of public 
works of various kinds already is under way. All of 
this is favorable to the future of the market for lum- 
ber and all other classes of building material. Some 
optimistic members of the industry say that when 
the tide turns it will carry the trade off its feet with 
the rush there will be for lumber and that a wise 
reading of the future will lead every one to decide to 
prepare for it with ample stocks instead of awaiting 
with bare yards until the last moment. It can be 
stated upon facts that the most successful manufac- 
turers and distributers in this market are acting on 
this view of the situation and are using capital freely 
to increase the stocks of lumber at their mills and 
distributing yards. 

i. O. Robinson, president of the Mowbray & Rob- 
inson Co., and former president of the defunct Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, 
who spent the winter in Florida and at Hot Springs, 
Ark., will be back at his desk the latter part of this 
week. He is in splendid health, according to recent 
letters, and has fully recuperated from the strain of 
attending to private business and looking after the 
affairs of the old association, to say nothing of his 
part in the union of that association with the Amer- 
ican Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, of which 
he is an officer, 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


March 17,—The building activity that was predicted 
for 1919 has begun in Grand Rapids. During the week 
nineteen permits were issued for $44,775, the largest 
valuation of any week of the year. Since the first of 
the year 138 permits have been issued with a valuation 
of $186,253. 

The Spears Lumber Co. has established a special 
service department with August Miller in charge, The 
new department will be for the benefit of home build- 
ers who may wish special advice on the multiplicity 
of questions confronting customers in establishing a 


new home. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


March 17.—¥Further expansion is reported in the 
demand for hardwoods and new buyers are coming 
into the market every week, altho business is still 
below normal. Sales and shipments are steadily in- 
creasing while stocks are just as steadily decreasing 
and the shortage of logs threatens still further to cur- 
tail production. The loss in stocks of hardwoods has 
been the heaviest experienced in fifteen years. Manu- 
facturers have reliable information to this effect and 
are basing their action accordingly and there is little 
or no disposition to move lumber thru price conces- 
sions. Buyers have remained out until they are con- 
fronted with a shortage that is greater, actually and 
prospectively, than there has been for a decade. Stocks 
of oak are low in practically all sizes. There is a big 
decrease in the holdings of 1Ists and 2nds sap gum. 
Inch No. 1 cottonwood shows a loss practically with- 
out precedent for so short a period, With further 
rains in the South further decreases are expected. 

According to a statement by M. J. Sanders, Federal 
manager of the Mississippi-Warrior rivers transporta- 
tion, a fleet of barges will be kept on the river be- 
tween St. Louis and New Orleans. James E. Smith, 
president of the Mississippi Valley Waterways Asso- 
ciation, told local business men that Memphis would 


become the greatest distributing center on the Missis- 
sippi if it arose to its opportunities by providing ade- 
quate terminal facilities. Altho Memphis has expended 
$275,000 for river terminals and has about $225,000 
more available it would seem that present terminals 
could never be made adequate for the needs of river 
traffic. A special committee of the Lumbermen’s Club 
of Memphis is working on this proposition and hopes 
to make substantial headway in correcting a situation 
that threatens the position of Memphis as the leading 
shipping point of the lower central Mississippi Valley. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


March 19.—Hardwood manufacturers report that 
business is increasing in a satisfactory volume. Altho 
no large orders are being booked, there is a steady 
stream of small orders and those of moderate size. 
The mills are busy and, with labor conditions some- 
what improved, they are able to turn out a larger 
output. 

The retail trade is rapidly becoming alive to the 
possibilities of an excellent business season. The most 
strenuous “Own Your Home” campaign that has ever 
been started in Indiana is now in progress, whole page 
advertisements being used in the newspapers to boost 
home building. Dealers say that they are having very 
satisfactory results. Architects and contractors re- 
port that there is considerable’estimating under way. 
Many new jobs are now being started during the rainy 
season, 

Furniture manufacturers report a strengthened de- 
mand for their products. Many of the local furniture 
men stated that they bought up large reserve stocks 
several months ago and that these stocks are nearing 
depletion. They expect to be forced into the market 
in the near future. 

The automobile industry is using larger quantities 
of hardwood constantly as it is now successful in 
obtaining the necessary metal parts for the manufac- 
ture of machines. Automobile dealers say that they 
can not get enough machines to supply the demand. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


March 17.—The extremely mild weather has caused 
some jobbers to suspend operations. In Oneida and 
adjoining counties logging operations are about con- 
cluded, while near Antigo work is expected to continue 
a month or more yet. 

Forty contractors and builders of the Fox River 
Valley met during the week, having been called in 
special meeting to discuss the building problem. In 
Marinette building prospects are brighter than they 
have been for a long time, many new buildings, addi- 
tions and enlargements being in progress or contem- 
plation. 

Charles H. McGordon, prominent lumberman of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., greeted relatives and former home friends 
in Marinette and Menominee during the week. He isa 
brother-in-law of the late Fred M, Stephenson, noted 
hunter and traveler, who died recently in California 
and was buried in Chicago. 

Ben Meureke, of Chicago, has been appointed head 
of the land department of the Worcester Lumber Co., 
of Cassel, Mich., succeeding his brother Paul, who was 
made manager of the company at Chatam, in Mar- 
quette County. 

Joseph A, Beitz and C. I. Wells, of Dunbar, Marinette 
County, have purchased 2,640 acres of timber near 
Goodman at a place called Sidney. They are experi- 
enced lumbermen, having been associated with the 
Girard Lumber Co. for many years. During the sum- 
mer they will get camps in readiness for work next 
winter and expect to have several years’ work on 
the tract. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








Business is still rather quiet with the sash, door 
and millwork manufacturers and distributers, but 
there is a hopeful feeling, and it is the consensus 
that the next few weeks will see a decided increase 
in the volume of orders received. Everything hinges 
on a general revival of building activity and it is 
confidently believed that this is going to materialize. 
In fact, results are already being seen from the tre- 
mendous publicity campaign in favor of immediate 
building now being waged thru public and private 
agencies, including the Department of Labor, the 
Southern Pine Association and many other trade and 
commercial bodies. 

Detailed reports from various sash and door centers 
are in the main encouraging. 

Building operations in Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
Minn., show some tendency to revive and the “Own 
Your Home” campaign is already stimulating interest 
in residence construction. It is still early for putting 
in foundations, so actual work will not start for some 
weeks. Orders, therefore, are coming in slowly as 
yet. The country demand also is late in developing 
but is expected to be very good. Labor in the building 
trades is making stiff demands, which means an un- 
timely increase in building costs. 

In Cincinnati, Ohio, and vicinity there has been a 
decided expansion of output of woodworking factories 
in response to, increased construction activities, which 
have been considerable in the city proper within the 
last two weeks, Some very large construction opera- 
tions are under way and contracts are soon to be let 
for others. This is taken to presage certain develop- 
ment of suburban work as soon as the weather is 
favorable. It is from that source that the millwork 
men look for their greatest demand as there never 
has been such a shortage of residences. All estimates 
are being made on basis of present prices of lumber, 
manufacturers taking the position that there is little 
reason to expect any reduction in cost of raw material 


in time to affect this year’s trade, even if it should 
come at all. 


Sash and door manufacturers of St. Louis, Mo., 
are much encouraged over the building situation, They 
regard the recent letting of a contract for an apart- 
ment building to cost $100,000 as the start of what 
is hoped will be a real revival of building operations. 
A number of jobs, large and small, are in prospect. 
Even under existing conditions some of the mills have 
been doing a rather nice business. 


The tendency in the Baltimore (Md.) sash and door 
trade is toward a further easing off in some quota- 
tions. Open sash has been marked down, with addi- 
tional reductions possibly impending. Glazed sash 
shows firmness. Orders are increasing and indica- 
tions are for a very fair volume of business before 
long, while the more optimistic members of the trade 
look for actual prosperity. 


Most of the Buffalo (N. Y.) planing mill managers 
say that business is not more than 40 to 50 percent of 
normal. A leading mill has been closed down for two 
weeks for lack of orders. The worst of the inactivity 
is believed to have passed and a good deal of build- 
ing is expected to start soon. 

Sash and door men at Evansville, Ind., are fairly 
busy and look for further improvement when the build- 
ing season has fairly opened. Optimism is much more 
manifest than a few weeks ago and everyone seems 
to feel that the corner has been turned and that trade 
will pick up from now on. 

Business is improving somewhat at the San Fran- 
cisco (Cal.) sash and millwork plants. Door factories 
in the bay region are operating at a little below normal 
capacity. The eastern demand for finished doors from 
the factories connected with the white and sugar pine 
mills is looking up, altho still below normal; there is 
an increased demand for cut stock. Orders for shop 
lumber have increased, 
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Notes from America’s Lumber Centers 


TACOMA, WASH. 


March 15.—Lumbermen of this district are much 
interested in the status and plans of the wood ship 
yards and are confident that as readjustment pro- 
ceeds and conditions get back to near normal wood 
ship building will continue to be a factor in the lum- 
ber market. Until the policy of the Fleet Corporation 
gets on a settled basis or is better known neither ship 
yard managers nor millmen hope to start to get wood 
ship building on a permanent basis. 

Thirty lumbermen of southwest Washington, includ- 
ing loggers, met Thursday at Chehalis to consider the 
labor situation. Fred A. Hart, of Raymond, presided, 
with C. A. Doty as secretary. It was voted to not only 
continue membership in the Loyal Legion of Loggers 
and Lumbermen but to give the organization every 
encouragement, and to back it up in its aims and 
objects as the best medium for the amicable adjust- 
ment of any labor disputes that might arise. 

The Brew Manufacturing Co. is doubling the ca- 
pacity of its veneer plant, putting up a building 70x110 
feet, the lower floor of which will be used for storage 
and the second floor for the veneer department. 

The Sundown Lumber Co. is operating its new mill 
at Meeker Junction, just outside Tacoma, and reports 
business excellent with the outlook for summer good. 

Clarence BE. Hill, the Bucoda shingle manufacturer 
and former Tacoma resident, was in Tacoma Thursday 
to meet his son Bert, who returned from France with 
the 63rd regiment, C. A. C., which arrived at Tacoma 
Thursday from overseas via New York. Mr. Hill is 
one of the largest manufacturers and dealers in 
shingles in the Bucoda district. 

The Clear Fir Lumber Co. plant at Dry Island 
waterway is running steadily and officers of the com- 
pany report a steady demand and prices holding and 
they do not look for them to recede, 

Manager W. J. Galbraith, of the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Employment Bureau in Tacoma, reports plac- 
ing discharged soldiers the last week with the Wheeler, 
Osgood Co., International Spar Co., North End Lumber 
Co., Mumby Lumber & Shingle Co., Isley Lumber Co., 
Liberty Box Co, and the Hofius Steel & Equipment Co. 
Seventy-one men were placed by the local bureau in a 
week. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co, and the Dempsey 
Lumber Co. are this week loading approximately 
1,000,000 feet of lumber for Cuba on board the ship 
Octrara. The ship Daca has also arrived in and will 
load about 1,000,000 feet also for Cuba, beginning her 
cargo at the Puget Sound Lumber Co. mill. Cargo 
shipments of fir lumber to Cuba direct are out of the 
ordinary. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


March 15.—The local lumber situation is none too 
strong, but there is nothing immediately to worry 
about. A prominent wholesaler says that several 
orders for fir lumber have come in during the last 
week or two. Prices are pretty well maintained. On 
domestic cargo, under list 7, the prices are $22 base 
on all sizes up to 10x10; on 10x10 and up $24 base. A 
slight improvement is reported in yard business. A 
Government inquiry for the Mare Island Navy Yard 
calls for about 50,000 feet of common fir. Reports 
from the North are a little more encouraging and pro- 
duction is increasing. Several mills in and around 
Portland that have been closed down have just started 
up. According to recent statistics, orders received by 
a number of the mills in the Northwest have shown an 
increase over shipments and production. 

The redwood lumber outlook is encouraging. Domes 
tic business shows a little more strength, but the 
volume is below normal. The retail situation around 
San Francisco and Oakland has slightly improved. 
Building is beginning to open up and the yards will 
have to buy, as their stocks are very low. There is no 
prospect of lower price on building materials anywhere 
and when the public realizes this more work will be 
started. Redwood prices are maintained on practically 
all grades. Export prospects are more favorable, with 
freights being reduced, 

Manufacturers of white and sugar pine are op- 
timistic, with stocks being steadily reduced at the mills. 
There are prospects that they will be well cleaned up 
before the new season’s lumber is ready to ship. Good 
inquiries for export business continue to be received. 
The outlook for white pine box shook is good. Heavy 
rains have made large crops almost a certainty. Prune 
prices are 10 cents for the coming crop, as against 7 
cents last year. ‘The demand for shook, which has 
been slack since the first of the year, has picked up 
considerably and all of the factories are getting ready 
for a steady run. 

BR. H. Cox, president of the Weed Lumber Co., says 
the new mill at Weed is in successful operation and is 
cutting about 300,000 feet of white and sugar pine 
lumber daily, with four band saws in use. The power 
plant is perfect. An addition to the planing mill, 
which will double its capacity, is to be built. The 
door factory is running at about two-thirds of its 
capacity. Inquiries for doors have improved lately. 
The company is making heavy shipments from Weed 
and now has the largest lumber order file for some 
years. The car supply is 100 percent. There is no 
shortage of labor and conditions are normal. Mr. Cox 
is optimistic as to building and financial prospects, 
altho the building done now is just what is compulsory 
and can not be postponed. The box shook situation 
has improved slightly. 

W. J. Walker, who is president of the California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, ex- 
pects a good year’s business, with stocks light. Pros- 
pects are that many of the mills may be delayed in 
Starting up for the new season on account of the heavy 
Snow in the mountains. He is optimistic as to the 
building outlook. Commons begin to move more heavily 
and the white and sugar pine industry is picking up all 


along the line. Inquiries are plentiful. Orders are 
coming in now and an advance in No. 2 boards is to be 
expected. The box demand is opening up. There are 
indications of plenty of demand for all the lumber 
that the California pine mills should turn into box 
shook. 

R. T. Buzard, president of the Navarro Lumber Co. 
says the mill is cutting daily about 60,000 feet of red- 
wood which is being marketed here and in the East 
and South. Occasional deckload shipments of about 
300,000 feet are exported. The next foreign shipment 
will be made on the steamer Rose Mahony to Australia. 
Andrew F. Mahony, the steamship owner, who is now 
touring the Orient, is looking up redwood export busi- 
ness. 

Thomas I. Parks, assistant sales manager of Charles 
R. McCormick & Co., this city, has returned from over- 
seas after an absence of ten months. In the capacity 
of a naval pay clerk he made two trips across the 
Atlantic on the transport Westford. After visiting the 
Mediterranean, northern France and England he is 
very glad to be in his home town once more. 

W. E. Barnes, manager of the Northern Pacific 
Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore., has been spending a 
few days in this city in conference with L. D. MacDon- 
ald, who has charge of the company’s San Francisco 
sales office. The sawmill has resumed operations after 
having been closed for repairs, 

Willis J. Walker, vice president of the Red River 
Lumber Co., who has made his headquarters in this 
city for the last two years, while directing the opera- 
tions of the big concern will leave for the East, about 
March 19, for an indefinite stay. Mr. and Mrs. 
Walker will go first to Virginia Hot Springs to meet 
their son, Leon B. Walker, who returned to Yale 
College, where he is a sophomore, the first of the year, 
when the Aviation School which he was attending 
closed. They will go on to New York City and later 
will pay a visit to Minneapolis, the home of T. B, 
Walker. 

Coasting lumber freights have become firmer and 
there are about enough steam schooners to take care 
of the shipments from the mills to California ports: 
Coastwise freight quotations continue to be $7 from 
Puget Sound or Columbia River to San Francisco and 
$8 to southern California ports. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


March 15.—The McCoy-Loggie Timber Co. has re- 
ceived a 60-ton Climax locomotive, the second large 
locomotive it has purchased since establishing its 
camps in the Welcome district, its first one being a 
90-ton Shay. The new acquisition will enable it to 
double the output of its camps, and this will be done 
at once. The company was forced to close for two 
weeks because of snow, but it has been putting from 
sixteen to seventeen cars of logs into the water daily 
since then and with the new locomotive operating 
it will have a daily output of from 150,000 to 200,000 
feet, all of which will be shipped to Bellingham, where 
the cedar will be cut by the Whatcom Falls Mill Co. 
This company has ten miles of railroad, altho it opened 
its present camps less than two years ago. 

The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills is now produc- 
ing 350,000 feet of logs a day at its two camps at 
Alger and Delvan, or little more than half their po- 
tential capacity. The Skykomish camp has been forced 
to close because of deep snow and there is no prospect 
of immediate resumption. The sawmill at Skykomish 
has also closed. 

The Washington State forest is to be penetrated 
by a road suitable for tourist traffic this year and the 
money for it will be furnished by this community and 
by the Government. This district will attempt to raise 
$50,000 and $100,000 will be forthcoming from the 
tourist development fund of the Forest Service, as- 
surances having been given the local office of that serv- 
ice. A campaign to raise $50,000 here was launched 
this week by the Bellingham Rotary Club. The Wash- 
ington State forest includes a magnificent stand of 
timber. 

Local wholesalers report that inquiries from the 
East indicate an improvement in the market, but no 
large volume of business is expected at this season. 
The number of wholesalers here has increased by two 
this year and there are now half a dozen of them. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


March 15.—Many people, especially in and around 
Monroe, are speculating as to how long the Wagner 
& Wilson (Inc.) mill will continue to operate. George 
Wagner, the manager, recently purchased timber 
enough to keep it running about four years. As it 
gives employment to about 250 men near Monroe it 
has meant much to that town and the clearing of 
timber has opened valuable tracts of land for settle- 
ment. 

The mill of the Cowden Lumber Co., two miles below 
Sauk, has resumed cutting. The mill, which was built 
early last summer, employs forty-five men and has a 
daily capacity of 30,000 to 35,000 feet. H. D. Cowden 
heads the company, which has control of all the 
stumpage in the Sauk district. L. E. Engel is in 
charge of the business office in Everett, 

Sales Manager Tom Skalley, of the Fred K. Baker 
Lumber Co, (Inc.), claims that the present top shingle 
prices of $2.25 for stars and $2.75 for clears do not 
warrant the prices of $17 and $18 at which logs are 
being held by the camps. Altho all. the camps in the 
vicinity are working it will, in his opinion, be about 
the first of April before enough logs will be in the 
water to lower the prices. The mill is closed down for 
lack of logs. Mr. Skalley states that enough mixed 
car orders are being received to keep the concern busy. 

The F. 8. Loop, bound for San Francisco, is taking 
a part cargo of finished lumber from the Clark-Nicker- 
son Lumber Co. mill and a deck cargo of 2,000 flat- 
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Mills at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N. C., Middlesex, N. C. 
Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Kiln Dried N. C. Pine 
and Cypress 





SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 











Sales Representatives: 
L, C. LITCHFIELD 52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. 
GEO, C. FAIRCHILD Plattsburg, N. 
SHORT & WALLS LUMBER CO 
PICKETT, HYDE & LANGGANS CO 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK, VA. 
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North Carolina 
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A. T. Baker, Pres. and Treas. R, G. White, Sales Mer. 
The Branning Manufacturing Co. 
Manufacturers of 


ms C. PINE CYPRESS 
GUM 


Kiln Dried, Dressed 
and Rough 
Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co., Windsor, N, C. Edenton 
Planing Mills, Cap. 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:—-Edenton, 
N. C., Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N.C, Cap, 140,000 per day. 
General Office, EDENTON, N.C. 








Our Two Mille 
Cut 125,000 
Feet Daily. 


Timbers 
Flooring 


Dimension 
Geneva Mill Co., Geneva, Ala. 
Alabama-Florida Lbr. Co., Noma, Fla. 


J. R. McLANE, D. H. MORRIS, JR., 
President, Secretary-Treasurer. 


2x4 Our 
Specialty 








FT. SMITH LUMBER CO. 


PLAINVIEW, ARK. 
Yellow Pine 


Gang and Band Sawed 


Soft Short Leaf 
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tened, stub cedar piles from the National Pole Co. 
Manager Hansen, of the Everett Construction Co., 
says that his company shipped a scow of 200 piles 
to southeastern Alaska March 16. The steam schooner 
Phyliss on March 11 loaded a deck cargo of 550,000 
feet of finished lumber at the Clark-Nickerson mill for 
San Francisco. 

Sales Manager Stewart, of the Canyon Lumber Co., 
reports business quiet. The prices of fir logs, $12, 
$16 and $20 a thousand, make operations difficult. 
Charles Hambidge, manager, returned March 12 from 
a six weeks’ business and pleasure trip to California 
and reports that there is little building going on there. 
He says that lumbermen of the Northwest must not 
look there for their 1919 business. 

Weyerhaeuser mill A, after a five and half-week 
shutdown for repairs and overhauling, resumed cut 
ting March 14. Manager EB. B. Wright says that orders 
are slow and he does not look for improvement until 
fir logs can be brought in quantity to this district, 
which he expects will be in about thirty days. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


March 15.—The lumber situation is about as it has 
been for the period since the armistice was signed, 
but there are reports of big orders hanging fire. A 
feeling prevails that an agreement at Paris as to peace 
terms will help the situation considersbly. Many 
lumber orders are promised as soon as conditions war 
rant, but an anxiety prevails that only the signing of 
the peace articles will help to allay. The Grays Har 
bor mills during the comparatively dull period have 
been undergoing repairs and most of them are now in 
shape for a long run of big business. 

Victor Beckman, lumber expert, who is here from 
Seattle, says that after the readjustment or recon 
struction period the lumbermen are to see for the 
next five or ten years the greatest prosperity of that 
industry ever experienced on the Pacific coast. 

The Lumber Manufacturers’ Agency, maintaining of- 
fices in Centralia, has elected officers for the year as 
follows: President, W. W. Emery, Napavine; vice 
president, C. A. Doty, Chehalis; secretary, J. E. Wil 
son, Walville; treasurer, J. D. Wonderly, Centralia. 
J. J. Jenelle, manager, and J. D. Wonderly, assistant 
manager, were retlected. Trustees are F. B. Hubbard, 
Centralia ; Frank Martin, Centralia; C. A. Doty, Che- 
halis; W. W. Emery, Napavine; J. I. Nelville, Wal- 
ville; W. C. Yeomans, Pe Ell; H. W. Tevis, Winlock ; 
H. A. Baldwin, Winlock; B. H. Thompson, Centralia. 
The capital stock was increased from $3,000 to $40, 
000. 

Extensive improvements that have been under way 
at the Bay City mill in South Aberdeen are about com- 
pleted and the plant is expected to start about April 
1 or as soon as S. M. Anderson, the managing owner, 
returns from a trip to California, which will be in two 
or three weeks. 

IB. KF. Johnson, of this city, who recently acquired 
stock in the former Creed mill at Raymond and will be 
its manager after the plant is overhauled, expects to 
move his family to that city in the near future, 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


March 15,—-At the fir mills production, orders and 
shipments are in substantially the same notch, at 
about 80 percent of normal, and conditions all told 
seem to be making for increased production in the 
immediate future, Stocks are still badly broken and 
in particular 16-foot dimension is hard to find. Prices 
are firm. With discount sheet No. 25 as the top there 
are transactions on 24 at some concessions off ; No. 24 
apparently represents the market all thru. Timber is 
the only weak item, and it is decidedly weak with 
very little cutting. There is considerable inquiry 
floating about, with a good chance of developing into 
something substantial later on. <A fixed belief is that 
the timber business will pick up during the next three 
or four weeks. 

William R. Northup and Sigurd Hage are officers of 
the Northup-Hage Lumber Co., recently incorporated 
with a capital stock of $25,000, fully paid, with home 
offices at 525-526 Henry Building, Seattle. They will 
conduct a general wholesale lumber and shingle busi- 
ness and have several mill connections that will enable 
them to handle their business promptly and effi 
ciently. Mr. Northup, president of the new com- 
pany, is well known to the trade of the middle West, 
having sold lumber on the road for a number of years. 
He started in the lumber business in 1902 with the 
Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. at Everett, Wash., and was 
with it a number of years, both at the mill and later 
representing it on the road. He left that concern 
to represent the Northwestern Lumber Co., of Hoquiam, 
in the middle West, and came out to the Coast two 
years ago, where he was connected with the wholesale 
lumber industry up to the time he entered the army. 
He has just recently been discharged from the army. 
Mr. Hage, secretary and treasurer, has been in the 
lumber and timber business for years and is well 
known on the Coast. In recent years he has given his 
personal attention to the management of the Hage 
Timber & Investment Co., of Vancouver, B. C., of 
which he is managing director. 

After a trip into southwestern Washington J. S. 
Williams, secretary of the shingle branch of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, reports that only 50 
percent of the mills are running. The cause of enforced 
inactivity is a shortage of cedar, and since there is a 
surplus of fir logs the tightening process is likely to 
continue for some time. 

From British Columbia come reports that the strike 
situation is unchanged. Mill owners are standing firm, 
and there seems to be no chance of the plants reopen- 
ing unless the ‘“Chinks” change their mind. Practically 
all the Canadian shingle mills are down. A definite 
move is under way looking toward a training school for 
returned soldiers, whereby the mills may in time be 
able to recruit their crews of white sawers and packers. 

At the trustees’ meeting of the Washington Cedar & 
Fir Products Co. this week an important development 


in the labor problem was brought out by L. G. Horton, 
chairman of the board. He said that the labor supply 
was not only ample but that the quality had improved 
to the point that mill help and logging help had be 
come the most eflicient he had ever known. Contrasted 
with conditions a year ago, Mr. Horton said that on 
each side of his logging propositions he was getting 
just twice as much work with the same crew in the 
sume time. The change has come in the attitude of the 
men themselves. They are now eager to do a day's 
work for a day’s pay, and are content to let the owner 
run his own end of the business. Since the men no 
longer meddle with the management and have nothing 
to do with the operation of the plant the situation is 
entirely satisfactory from the millmen’s standpoint. 
The meeting of the trustees was held in the local offices 
under S. L. Johnson. There were present C. E. Wag 
ner, president of the company; R. W. Vinnedge, G. G. 
Startup and L. G. Horton. 

Eugene Mersereau, of the Doty Lumber & Shingle 
Co., Doty, Wash., paid a visit to Seattle during the 
week. 

L. A. Nelson, who for eight years was connected with 
the United States Forest Service with headquarters in 
Portland, Ore., has joined the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association as field representative. His headquarters 
will be in Portland, and for the time being he will 
devote his attention to mills in Oregon and southern 
Washington, in this respect taking over the duties per 
formed by Chester J. Hogue prior to his departure for 
New York. 

Wilbur Hattery, jr., of the George T. Mickle Lum 
ber Co., Chicago, is in Seattle investigating lumber 
conditions. 

Arthur W. Godfrey, representing the L. N. Godfrey 
Co., of Boston, is in Seattle familiarizing himself with 
the Pacific Northwest preparatory to placing some 
business with the mills. 

Allen Stranahan, who has been connected with the 
Sullivan Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore., for five years, 
is now in Seattle with the Chicago Lumber Co., of 
Washington, under R. B. MeKamey,. 

James Austin, of the Reynolds Shipping, Timber & 
Insurance Co, (Ltd.), of Vancouver, B. C., is in Seattle, 
preparatory to sailing from San Francisco March 24 for 
China, where he will make a searching investigation 
into the prospects for the cargo trade. Mr, Austin 
was ready to sail four weeks ago, but canceled his 
reservation on account of sickness in his family. 

R. B. Allen, secretary and manager of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, was principal speaker 
this week at the luncheon of wholesalers. The pre 
siding officer was W. KE. Holmes, of the Pacifie Fir Co., 
and the topies under discussion included the new tariff, 
grading rules and an analysis of business conditions 
as shown by the various records of the industry. 


DENVER, COLO. 


March 17.— Frank Kirschoff, a prominent lumber re 
tailer and contractor, in speaking of the strike of 
union carpenters for an increase to $7 a day to meet 
the increased cost of living, states that if the strike 
is settled building activity will be given a decided 
impetus, but that if a large increase is given the car 
penters other unions will push their claims, with the 
result that prospective builders will be afraid to begin 
operations, He is in favor of a compromise and 
thinks contractors should meet the raise suggested 
by the industrial commission, which expressed its opin 
ion that $6.64 would be a fair wage. Altho the strike 
started ten days ago no big jobs are at present affected. 
Everything points to a revival of building activity as 
soon as this strike is settled, as permits for twenty 
four new houses with a valuation of $93,500 were 
issued during the first fourteen days in March, which . 
is equal to the normal rate prior to 1914. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


March 15.—Frank C. Young, one of the best known 
lumbermen in the Pacific Northwest, has opened offices 
in rooms 414-415 Lumbermen’s Building, to act as 
western manager for three large eastern concerns that 
purchase big quantities of lumber in this district. 
They are the Nicola, Stone & Myers Co., of Cleveland, 
Ohio; the Myers-Parsons Lumber Co., of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and the Hayward-McCready Lumber Co., of Buf 
falo, N. Y. All these firms have been in the field for 
lumber, but with a representative on the ground it is 
expected that their volume of business will be ma- 
terially increased, Until recently Mr. Young was 
connected with the Carlton Consolidated Lumber Co. 
at Carlton, Ore., and prior to that time was manager 
of the West Side Lumber Co. He was also at one 
time connected with the Peninsula Lumber Co. While 
the firms with which he is now connected cater es- 
pecially to the railroad and heavy structural timber, 
they also do a large business in Idaho white pine. 

Il. F. Kalveloge, of the Kalvelage Lumber Co., 
wholesale lumber, says that looking over the field he 
finds yard trade pretty fair, while cutting business is 
more quiet, due in a measure to the fact that the rail- 
roads are not buying, because of their financial condi 
tion as a result of failure of Congress to make the 
necessary appropriation, 

B. C. Lewis, who manages the affairs of the Cole 
Hammond Lumber Co. and the W. A. Hammond Lum 
ber Co., wholesale lumber dealers catering especially 
to the car and cargo trade, says that business will 
not be really active here until ships become available 
so that export trade may get back to its former volume. 
Mr. Lewis expects, however, that it will be much 
greater. He says that for the present the bulk of the 
business is box lumber for which the demand is active. 

Ben Hartsuck, superintendent of the Willapa Lum- 
ber Co.’s manufacturing operations at Raymond, Wash., 
has gone to Coos Bay this week, to take charge of 
the entire operations of the North Bend Mill & Lum- 
ber Co,, at North Bend, Ore. Mr. Hartsuck has been 
with the Willapa Lumber Co. for a number of years 
and is considered one of the best millmen on the north 
Coast. Recently he has been spending much of his 
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time in Portland, looking after the handling of nearly 
30,000,000 feet of the spruce and fir stock, which the 
Willapa Lumber Co. bought of the Spruce Production 
Board and located at the Government cut-up plant 
at Vancouver, Wash. The plant of the North Bend 
Mill & Lumber Co. has an 8-hour capacity of over 
125,000 feet and, having been largely added to and 
refitted with new machinery the past year, has upto- 
date equipment. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


March 18.—The St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange 
(Retailers) is working with the Chamber of Com 
merce in the effort to pass the act now before the 
legislature to enable St. Louis to annex additional 
territory in St. Louis County, to the end that St. 
Louis may not lose its place as the “fourth city.” 
The present limits were established in 1876. Mem 
bers of ‘Re exchange have been asked by Manager 
Don M. Wylie to write to their friends thruout the 
State to get their representatives and senators to sup 
port the measure, 

O, A. Coons, of the Coons Cypress Silo Co., Pat- 
terson, La., came to St. Louis to meet G. L. Fridge, 
Kansas City representative. The latter went to Han- 
nibal to attend the opening of the campaign to in- 
crease the use of silos in northeast Missouri. 

The scarcity of oak is apparent. One St. Louis 
man reports having offered an order for fifteen cars 
of red and white oak for flooring from an Arkansas 
concern at the price quoted, but it was turned down 
because the stock had been sold. Stocks at mills are 
said to be very short. 

W. W. Dings, of the Garretson-Greason Lumber Co., 
has returned from a visit to Chicago. He reports a 
great scarcity of quartered white oak and that the 
market is firm at $112 to $115 a thousand. The trade 
there is rather brisk. 

George H. Klenk, of the Klenk Lumber Co., Her- 
mann, Mo., was in St. Louis last week to visit his 
brother, W. M. Klenk, of the Julius Seidel Lumber Co. 
He is mayor of Hermann. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


March 18.—Demand for southern pine continues 
very heavy, with prices firm. There seems to be 
more demand for small shortleaf timbers at present 
and for the last week or two than heretofore, with a 
possible strengthening in the price. 

The decidedly unfavorable weather conditions con- 
tinue to be a very disturbing element to sawmill men 
and all orders are accepted subject to delayed ship 
ment account of weather conditions. 

A number of mills report that labor is becoming 
very scarce on account of many hands going to the 
farms and many small mills have been forced to close 
down entirely on account of the labor shortage. How- 
ever, it is hoped that as men are released from the 
army the labor shortage will be improved from that 


ae ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


March 17.—Demand for heart timbers holds up 
well. There seems to be a little weakening in common 
timbers, due to the fact that some mills are getting 
low on that class of cutting. 

While demand from yards in Iowa, Kansas and Mis- 
souri has slackened this is due to the fact that they 
have put in their orders for their spring stock and 
will not be in the market until some stock begins to 
move out of their yards. The demand for yard stock 
in Texas and Oklahoma keeps up, especially in the oil 
districts, where the demand is brisk for common lum 
ber. This section is getting many inquiries for mer 
chantable timbers for shipment to the East Coast, and 
the demand from the yards east of the Mississippi 
River seems to be better than it was a couple of weeks 
ago, as they seem to have delayed ordering their spring 
stocks. 

Due to the great amount of rain thru this section 
mill stocks are low on all items except No. 3 inch 
stock. On an average there is not 60 percent of a 
normal stock at any of the mills in this section and 
the stocks of Nos. 1 and 2 dimension are especially low. 
There seems to be no weakening in prices on yard 
stock of any kind except for inch No. 3. 

As a rule shipments this month, due to the weather, 
have been better than they were the corresponding 
date last month and the mill stocks will be fully as low 
April 1 as they are at present. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


March 17.—Local lumber circles announce that the 
market is gaining strength and prospects are becom- 
ing brighter for the next few months for big improve- 
ment in buying. One notable feature is the placing 
of orders by retailers who had held off expecting a 
drop in prices, but have had no encouragement in that 
thought, as prices are still unbroken and with no in- 
clination to weaken. Buying for retail yards is pick- 
ing up encouragingly, altho as yet little of the busi- 
ness seems to be for surplus, principally for immedi- 
ate needs. 

There is unusually strong call for certain items of 
dimension and boards, which have grown very scarce, 
This comes especially from those supplying the oil 
field needs, especially in Texas, Louisiana and Okla- 
homa, where oil field activities are humming. For 
these items the mills easily secure more than the regu- 
lar lists call for. Items that bring more than the lists 
include 16-foot No. 2 boards, 16- to 24-foot No. 1 and 
No. 2 dimension. 

The home-building campaign is helping to increase 
the demand for southern pine and causing many houses 
to be built. For the first half of March permits were 
issued for practically as much building as for all of 
February, and February showed good increase over 
January’s record in Shreveport. Other communities 
show similar improvement. 

Owing to the lack of the necessary boating facilities 











the movement of export is still limited, but the de- 
mand continues good, and following the readjustment 
work heavy movements are confidently expected. 

John 8S. Welsh, sales manager of the Peavy-Byrne 
and Peavy-Wilson mills, has returned from a business 
trip to central and north Texas points. He reports 
that business is humming out there, and especially 
in the oil field territory, from Dallas to Wichita Falls 
and the Burkburnett and other oil field sections. <A 
large quantity of lumber is needed for the oil field 
operations. 

According to advices from Paris, Tex., the handle 
factory of the Ames Shovel & Tool Co., which was shut 
down for a long time on account of bad roads prevent 
ing the hauling of timber from the river bottom, has 
been started up again, giving employment to many 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


March 17.—Local building is not making much head 
way, but indications are that the volume of business in 
this respect will pick up next summer. Very little 
repair work, except what was absolutely necessary, 
has been done in the rural districts since the war 
started, and as soon as farmers catch up with their 
work it is believed that this line of business will 
assume important proportions. There is a good de 
mand among the mills here for heavy material to be 
used in building oil derricks at the various fields now 
being developed in Texas. It is said that the demand 
in this respect is heavy. The general industrial outlook 
is promising. Logging conditions have greatly im 
proved and yards are once more assuming their old 
time natural appearance, 

The Union Sulphur Co. has started its small mill 
near Sulphur Mines, sixteen miles west of this place, 
and the timber on company lands, blown down last 
August, is being cut. The lumber is being used in 
building cottages and derricks on the company prem 
ises. The company in this way is solving the housing 
situation very nicely. 

Several officials of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. were 
here this week on their regular tour of the company 
mills. Business at all the mills was reported as quite 
satisfactory. 


EVERGREEN, ALA. 


March 13.—R. J. McCreary, southern pine whole 
saler here, has formed a partnership with A. D. Harper, 
of Hattiesburg, Miss., under the name of McCreary 
Harper Lumber Co. Mr. McCreary entered the whole 
sale business in Evergreen about five years ago. He 
has handled railroad material and other special cut- 
ting principally, and has succeeded in securing some 
good accounts with railroad and industrial concerns. 
Prior to entering the wholesale business for himself 
he was in the employ of W. T. Smith Lumber Co., of 
Chapman, Ala. 

A. D. Harper for a number of years acted as south- 
ern buyer for a large Chicago southern pine whole- 
saler, with headquarters at Hattiesburg. The princi- 
pals of the new concern feel that with their acquaint- 
ance in the producing territory they will be able to 
give first-class service and look forward to a healthy 
and growing business. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


March 17.—-Manufacturers and wholesalers say that 
the volume of business received is very satisfactory 
and with the clear weather that has prevailed the 
last three or four weeks logging conditions and ship- 
ments have been materially bettered. Mills are operat- 
ing regularly, labor conditions are good and shipments 
move well. About the only grievance mill men have 
to offer is that the embargo to the oil fields in west 
Texas still holds fast. All of this section has been 
embargoed for some time and the railroads do not 
appear to be able even to promise any relief in the 
near future. 

The hardwood market continues quiet, altho in- 
quiries for white oak have been heavy. However, 
about all of the 4/4 No. 1 common white oak in this 
section seems to have been disposed of. The stock of 
red oak is not as heavy as is usual and the demand 
for it seems to be picking up. 

Retailers report a good business the last thirty days, 
and building permits in this city during February 
were heavier than at any other time since the Govy- 
ernment restrictions were placed upon building. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


March 19.—-Continued poor weather has kept the 
southern pine market inactive during the last few 
weeks, logging operations and deliveries being almost 
at a standstili. Indications are that a better demand 
for building materials is in prospect as a result of the 
organized campaign for home building in Texas. 

Many new industries are being planned and estab- 
lished here as well as in other parts of Texas. J. C. 
Bambaugh, who has arrived in Houston to become 
manager for the new plant of the American Steel & 
Wire Association, predicts a business thru this port 
amounting to $12,500,000 annually. The Deutser 
Furniture Co., of Beaumont, headed by Bernard Deut- 
ser, well known to the lumber fraternity, has an- 
nounced the establishment of a large branch in this 
city. The Abbott-Converse Co., manufacturer of high 
temperature cement, has secured a site for the loca- 
tion of a plant in Houston. 

The Griffith Lumber Co., of San Antonio, has bought 
the entire stock and interest of the John T. Price 
Lumber Co. at Bay City and has placed Otto J. 
Weber, of Nixon, in charge. Mr. Price continues to 
operate yards at Palacios and Blessing, Tex. The 
Griffith company is rebuilding its Georgetown plant 
which was destroyed by fire last month and expects to 
have it running in the next two weeks. 

The Carter-Kelley Lumber Co. is grading a standard 
gage railroad from its sawmill at Manning thru 
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CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 
Reduces to board measure lumber, 
scantling, square timber and saw 
logs. Morocco $8, cloth $2, postpaid. 


, Publisher, 431 So, Dearborn St., Chicago 


Angelina County, opening up a large timber area and 
providing it with better transportation facilities. 

Jack Carothers and his brother, M. HE. Carothers, 
the latter recently discharged from the service, have 
come to Houston as south Texas representatives of 
different lumber interests. The former will repre- 
sent the St. Louis Sash & Door Co. and the latter the 
Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co. 

The annual meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Houston was held March 18. The club gave another 
of its enjoyable monthly dances last Friday night. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


March 17.—As production must precede marketing, 
manufacturers in this section of Mississippi are rap- 
idly becoming convinced that the most vital problem 
confronting the southern pine industry is not present 
and future market conditions but what the weather 
man is going to do regarding the long continued and 
ever increasing wet weather. 

Latest reports from the pine consuming territory 
show more stability to the market, inquiries being 
much more numerous and many orders being actually 
booked at prevailing prices, all of which indicates that 
the consumer is becoming convinced nothing is to be 
gained by waiting. 

Upon the latest information available showing the 
Government surplus to have been whittled down to 
approximately 35,000,000 feet, which is located at 
widely scattered points, local lumbermen feel this has 
ceased to be an important factor with reference to 
market conditions. 

The largely increased postal revenue recently an- 
nounced, known to be one of the most accurate barom- 
eters of business conditions, forecasts a period of pro- 
nounced industrial prosperity. 

While a large majority of hardwood consuming 
plants are running full time they are buying on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. While no new trade in poplar 
has recently developed, 2-inch and in fact all high 
grade poplar is in good demand but scarce. Inch No. 
1 common poplar moves fairly well and no concessions 
in price are recorded. Thick oak is a little dull, caused 
largely by the surplus stocks being carried by the 
wagon and implement factories on account of war can- 
celations, 

In a recent visit to his plants here W. H. Bissell, 
of Wausau, Wis., expressed himself as being satisfied 
with industrial conditions as they are shaping, say- 
ing he could see no reason why business should not 
begin with a renewed activity very soon. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


March 17.—¥For the last few weeks there has been 
an enormous amount of inquiry, altogether out of pro- 
portion to the amount of business being placed. Much 
of it was judged to consist of feelers. There seems 
to be a disposition to place some orders now for prob- 
ably most buyers have felt out the market and found 
there is very little advantage in jobbing around among 
the producers. Of course there is some variation in 
quotations, but the general situation as to prices 
seems to be about as good as usual. 

Stocks are still badly broken and production very 
low. Shipments are moving about in the same pro- 
portion as production, while orders are also in about 
the same proportion. A few mills are not taking on 
any business, as they have all the orders they can 
handle. Weather conditions have been very bad and 
mills located off the railroad can do very little haul- 
ing. ‘The Warrior River, which has an _ eight-foot 
channel, has risen to more than forty feet at Tusca- 
loosa during the last few days. 

Labor is showing some improvement, according to 
reports received from the mills. The Department of 
Labor at Washington has a representative at Tusca- 
loosa and his work seems to be entirely satisfactory 
to both operators and employees. He is working for 
greater efliciency among the employees of the various 
mills, The Allied Sales Corporation is sending one 
of its representatives out to its mills with the de- 
partment’s representative. 

Practically all the brokers and sales agencies in 
Tuscaloosa report a loss for February on account of 
small shipments and heavy overhead expenses. In 
March so far weather has allowed very little improve- 
ment over February. The great trouble seems to be 
that what little lumber can be shipped is not such as 
is wanted by the consumer and there is an overstock on 
some items and serious shortage on others, altho it is 
hard to state definitely what items are plentiful and 
what items are scarce. Whenever a mill wants to move 
certain stock it seems that no one wants it and when 
a buyer wants certain stock it seems that no one is 
able to furnish it. Perhaps the situation will be im- 
proved when the weather becomes settled. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


March 17.—The volume of business transacted in 
both rough and dressed North Carolina pine again 
shows a slight increase for the week. There has been 
noticeable a slight increase in the sale of better grades 
of 4/4 edge and stock boards during the week. The 
weak mills are now quoting full Government maximum 
list of Dec. 31 on this stock. Others, while not get- 
ting a large amount of business, are several dollars 
above that list and show no disposition to weaken. 
Light buying is being done by the box plants and com- 
petition from Pacific coast woods, which are offered 
at less than the local product, has greatly reduced the 
shook business of Atlantic coast mills, 

The demand for dressed lumber continues to improve 
and there is a decided tendency to advance prices 
slowly but surely. The 7/16-inch ceiling was really 
the only active item on the list during the week, altho 
there was some little call for 13/16-inch flooring, %- 
inch ceiling, 13/16-inch partition and bark strip par- 
tition. A striking sale of over 500,000 feet of No. 1 
and No. 2 7/16-inch cailing was made recently for 
prompt delivery at $32 and $30.50 respectively f. o. b. 
Norfolk, net. The lower grades of dressed stock do not 


appear to be changing in price as rapidly as the uppers 
but have been affected by the stiffening in the uppers. 
There is little call for roofers or factory flooring and 
a disposition of some mills to weaken on their roofer 
prices is shown, but the majority are adhering to old 
quotations. 

Manufacturers take the view that if the demand for 
rough lumber does not pick up many more mills will 
have to close down, as they believe it would be foolish 
to manufacture lumber which they would have to sell 
at less than cost. Two more mills were shut down 
indefinitely during the week. Mill operations are 
handicapped by lack of logs and while skilled mill 


‘labor is plentiful at high wages there is a scarcity of 


ordinary woods labor. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


March 18.—Trade has shown an improvement in the 
last week, but the market is not exhibiting much 
snap in any quarter. Lumbermen now look for a 
steady improvement, however, as the indications are 
that the spring season has arrived and that there will 
be a good building season, even if no real building 
boom develops. Country trade is held back in most 
sections by almost impassable roads and it will re- 
quire a considerable period of drying weather to put 
the fields in condition for plowing. However, the un- 
usual quantity of moisture in the ground now will 
carry the wheat crop thru to maturity and make it 
almost certain that corn will be a bumper crop. Con- 
dition of the wheat was never better and the acreage is 
the largest ever planted, and Kansas, if it doesn’t pro- 
duce the largest, certainly will have the second largest 
crop it ever produced. 

A plant is being built at Manhattan for the Kansas 
Veneer Products Co., which is now located at Wamego, 
Kan., and is expected to be ready for occupancy in a 
few weeks. The company manufactures basket, barrel 
and crating material and uses considerable native 
wood. 

The Lindas Lumber Co., unable to obtain quarters 
in the lumber district, has opened offices in the Rail- 
way Exchange Building. 

KE. V. Godley has taken charge of the sales depart- 
ment of the Riner Lumber Co. as manager. Mr. God- 
ley, who was for several years general sales manager 
of the C, J. Carter Lumber Co., resigned that position 
Jan. 1, 1917, to go to the Ingham Lumber Co. 

Another appointment of wide interest in the trade 
is that of J. K. Wesson as general sales agent of the 
lumber department of the Central Coal & Coke Co. 
Mr. Wesson for several years has been the St. Louis 
representative of the company. He is a native of 
Hattiesburg, Miss., and formerly operated the J. K. 
Wesson Lumber Co, there. He also has been connected 
with several other southern concerns. He takes the 
place made vacant last fall by the death of J. H. 


Morrison, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


March 19.—Building operations planned by the 
State of Minnesota for sixteen State institutions under 
the State board of control are at the rate of more than 
$1,000,000 a year for the next two years. The appro- 
priation bill worked out by the State senate committee 
allows $2,100,000 for buildings to be erected by con- 
tract and the committee announces that it has two 
motives, one to provide needed expansion of facilities 
in the institutions and the other to give employment 
to labor. 

Plans for residence construction in the cities show 
a good increase, and the “Own Your Home” campaign 
is being pushed in Minneapolis and St. Paul, but just 
at this time come the men in the building trades with 
what seem exorbitant wage demands. Plasterers have 
demanded $1 an hour and are out on strike now be- 
cause contractors have refused to pay it. Painters 
demand 80 cents an hour, where now they are getting 
60 cents, and similar demands are being agitated in 
the other trades, 

Walter T. Joyce, former hardwood wholesaler here, 
has returned from France, where he served with the 
motor transport corps with the rank of first lieu- 
tenant, 

C. M. Stafford, wholesaler in west Coast lumber, is 
back from a business trip to the Coast, where he made 
arrangements for stocks he will handle during the 
year, and reports that the mills are booking heavy 
business. W. H. Sill, sales manager for the Brown 
Land & Lumber Co., Rhinelander, Wis., is in the city 
looking after the hardwood market. 

Al. Downs, of Tacoma, Wash., has been in Minne- 
apolis looking things over after a brief trip in Mon- 
tana and North Dakota. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


March 18.—Operators in this territory expect a good 
trade during the coming season. The home building 
campaign is producing results and it is believed that 
at Duluth and Superior a large number of houses will 
be erected to relieve the scarcity of accommodation. 
The various woodworking plants report good inquiry 
and arrangements have been made for supplying a sub- 
stantial amount of material. 

The entire season’s supply of lath in this market has 
been sold up, two large operators stating this week 
that their orders had reached such large amounts that 
they would be obliged to refuse further business. 
Altho there is a fair inquiry for lumber of all kinds 
no further substantial orders have been booked during 
the week. The market is firm, 

At the annual meeting of the Virginia & Rainy Lake 
Co. President Edward Hines went fully into the price 
situation. “We have faced an advance of over 100 
percent in labor,” he said. ‘Where we formerly paid 
$26 a month to woodsmen we now pay $55 and $60 
and do not get the efficiency we did when we paid only 
$26. The war took practically all the good men for 
the forestry divisions, leaving us to pay a high scale of 
wages to unskilled hands.’’ He intimated that his 
company had decided not to make any cut in wages 
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until the high cost of living had come down. Mr. 
Hines expects to have the smaller mill at the Virginia 
plant in operation next month, affording employment 
to about 300 additional men. At the annual meeting 
the company officers were reélected. 

Alger, Smith & Co. expect to put the Duluth mill in 
operation for the season about April 15. Whether, 
summer camps will be operated depends on the develop- 
ment of business. As the company carried over 12,000,- 
000 feet of lumber last season with the addition of last 
winter’s cut of logs it is well supplied with stock. 


NEW YORK 


March 17.—The_ spring building season has 
officially opened but there is little to indicate that 
the average retail yard is getting any substantial 
amount of new business because of the official open- 
ing. At the same time there have been some reduc- 
tions in prices in some lines which create cause for 
encouragement and as lumber prices hold well there 
would appear to be reason for hope that builders 
who have been waiting for the weather to give them 
an opportunity to start will get to work on an active 
basis at an early date. While orders are limited the 
inquiry is much better and the wholesalers were 
more encouraged over the outlook last week than 
they have been for some time; in fact, several report 
having booked a good volume of business. One en- 
couraging feature is the fact that nearly every 
order booked is wanted shipped immediately, indi- 
cating that assortments among yards are broken and 
that any kind of an active demand in the building 
trade would put some retail stock on a poor basis so 
far as assortments are concerned, 

There are still some who are looking for lower 
prices but the limited offerings from shipping points 
give little hope for any material price reduction. 
Where there are large blocks of stock available they 
seem to be in strong hands and with little falling off 
in the cost of operation it does not seem reasonable 
to expect any falling off in the price of lumber. 
There is no doubt that from now on a reasonable 
increase in building activity may be looked for and 
inasmuch as wholesalers and manufacturers have 
been able to maintain their quotations when there 
was little demand it does not seem a reasonable 
conclusion that when the demand begins to show 
some signs of improvement there will be any reces- 
sion in prices. 

There are active campaigns under way for getting 
house construction started and in addition the 
prospects of much public work are good. The Depart- 
ment of Labor has had a number of men thru this 
section preaching the gospel of employing men 
now on public work. This has not yet had any 
actual effect but the market tone indicates that the 
psychological effect is strong and that it will not be 
long before many men will be employed on contracts 
of this kind. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


March 17.—Most wholesalers find more and better 
inquiries, and some of them are booking orders at a 
fair rate, but business is not being done with the 
confidence necessary to make it really good. ‘Trade 
does seem more active with the wholesalers than with 
the average city retailers, many of whom are buying 
for stock and selling less than they buy. Outside the 
city the retailers are in better shape, as building has 
begun in many localities and repair work and expan- 
sion are the order of the day. ‘That building has 
opened up is shown by a Federal Government report 
showing that this State has more private building 
under way than any other except Illinois, and that 
only exceeds because of the $60,000,000 railroad sta- 
tion at Chicago. The report states that there is now 
under way in this State $48,341,368 worth of build- 
ing work. If the Bureau of Building Inspection here 
is any criterion, this amount will be very much in- 
creased in the near future, for it reports a lot of 
activity in preparation, altho the permits have not 
been taken out yet. 

The larger industrials are still buying from hand to 
mouth, but are beginning to feel out the market with 
better inquiries than for some time. The lumber mar- 
ket is generally firm. Among the hardwoods oak, pop- 
lar, basswood, thin ash, gum, cherry, walnut and the 
imported woods are all in demand equal to the pres- 
ent supply. Thick ash, prepared for Government use 
and not in popular use here, is offered at prices below 
war lists, but more in keeping with the rest of the 
market. White pine in all grades is in good demand 
and prices are firm. Spruce holds well on light de- 
mand. Hemlock is active and firm in price. Cypress 
is better in activity and maintaining its own in price. 
Yellow pine is offered freely but prices hold well for 
existing conditions. The North Carolina market is 
hot active enough to keep all dealers busy and there 
are some reports of off prices, but no manufacturer or 
wholesaler is offering to contract for any large quan- 
tity except at the top prices. Shingles and lath move 
well at good prices. General business conditions here 
are spotty, with some lines reporting splendid activ- 
ity, others holding their own, with good prospects, and 
others slipping back. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


March 17.—Reports show that business has not been 
80 active this month as it was in February and that 
there is marked hesitancy in the trade. Altho it is 
conceded that there is a need for large additions to 
housing facilities the high wages for labor seem to be 
an obstacle to going ahead, and it is believed that 
until readjustment is effected the demand for lumber 
is not likely to reach normal volume. 

Visiting lumbermen here last week included J. V. 
Buckler, sales manager for the Carolina Portland Ce- 
ment Co., which has headquarters at Charleston, 8, C. 
Mr. Buckler was accompanied by J. C. Bach, who has 


been looking after the Baltimore territory for some 
Weeks, 


TORONTO, ONT. 


March 17.—The building situation in the larger 
Ontario centers continues to show the substantial 
increases in permits and in actual erections which be- 
gan to be noticeable about the middle of January. In 
spite of this, however, there has not yet developed the 
increase in buying which is to be expected once the 
movement has become permanent. However, dealers 
in the country are showing a great deal more inclina- 
tion to buy than has been the case since pre-war days. 
It would not be accurate to say that trade has already 
taken its cue from the increase in building permits, 
but it looks most promising. 


There is a good demand for lath. During the last 
ten days the market for No. 2 white pine lath has 
been strong. Stocks are not plentiful. Spruce lath 
also seem to be stiffening a little. 

Lumber manufacturers in Ontario continue to ask 
firm prices for their stock, the average being from 
$3 to $5 a thousand above last year’s prices. 

E. C. Parsons, of Vancouver, B. C., has been ap- 
pointed to the selling staff of the Toronto branch of 
the Canadian Western Lumber Co. (Ltd.), where he 
will be associated with L. D. Barclay, local manager of 
the firm. Mr. Parsons is a native of Somersetshire, 
England, and spent a couple of years in the lumber 
business before coming to Canada in 1907. He was 
for eight years with the Rogers Lumber Yards (Ltd.), 
Moose Jaw, Sask., as manager of one of their line 
yards. Subsequently he was with the Retail Lumber- 
men’s Purchasing Agency of Vancouver, and later with 
the Pacific Lumbermen’s Inspection Bureau. 

P. D. Gordon, of Mason, Gordon & Co., Montreal 
and Toronto, is on a visit to a number of the B. C. 
Coast mills. 


A. E. Gordon, of Terry & Gordon, wholesale lumber 
dealers, Toronto, is on a business trip to the Pacific 
coast. 


R. G. MeWethy, of the Gill-Andrews Lumber Co., 
Wausau, Wis., spent a few days in Toronto recently. 
He called upon a number of the members of the hard- 
wood trade with a view to studying the prospects for 
opening direct connections for his firm in this market. 


Reginald Buchan, manager of Robert Bury & Co., 
Canada (Ltd.), Toronto, who is at present in England 
on a business trip, expects to sail for Canada about 
April 2. While in England Mr, Buchan has had the 
good fortune te be able to meet his two brothers, 
one from Australia and the other from England, who 
have been serving overseas. 

A. 8S. Carson, C. E., Montreal, has been appointed 
general secretarial manager and permanent organizer 
of the Association of Canadian Building and Construc- 
tion Industries which was organized a few months 
ago. Mr. Carson has had over thirty years’ engineer- 
ing experience and business connections on a large 
scale, 

William Rutherford, of the firm of William Ruther- 
ford & Sons Co. (Ltd.), Montreal, together with J. P. 
Dupuis, a prominent Montreal retail lumber dealer, 
visited Toronto recently to inquire into the various 
methods of coéperation among the trade in Toronto, 
in connection chiefly with credit reports upon cus- 
tomers. It is probable that a Lumbermen’s Credit 
Bureau, similar to that already operating in Toronto, 
will be established in Montreal in the near future. 


L. B. Beale, former trade commissioner at Toronto 
for the British Columbia lumber industry, who has 
been in England for about a year as British Columbia 
lumber commissioner to Great Britain, called on a 
number of his friends in Toronto recently on his way 
to Winnipeg, where he will be stationed in future as 
British trade commissioner for western Canada. His 
many friends thruout Canada are congratulating him 
upon his well deserved success. 


IMPORTANT CHANGE IN PERSONNEL 


LAUREL, MISS., March 17.—An important change in 
the personnel of the Marathon Lumber Co., of this 
city, has recently been announced, whereby G. H. 
Fordham, of Chicago, becomes general manager to 
fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of R. C. 
Schulz. 

Starting his business career while but a boy as a 
bank clerk in Chicago, later going to Englewood, IIL, 
where he became connected with the First National 
Bank, after four years of faithful service with that 
institution and having been given earned promotion on 
several occasions, in 1902 Mr. Fordham, believing the 
lumber industry presented greater opportunities for 
advancement, took a position as office manager with 
the Wisconsin & Arkansas Lumber Co. at Malvern, 
Ark., under the late H. H. Foster, who had long been 
a friend of the family. After three years of service 
in that capacity he was advanced to sales manager, 
the affairs of which position he directed with satis- 
faction to the management and credit to himself, re- 
signing after four years’ incumbency to fill a similar 
position with the Mississippi Lumber Co., then owned 
by the Perley Lowe interests, at Quitman, Miss. 

After three years’ service as sales manager Mr. Ford- 
ham was made resident manager, which position he 
held at the time the property was acquired by the 
Long-Bell interests. Upon the organization of the 
Long-Bell Co. at Quitman, Miss., Mr. Fordham was re- 
tained in the service and elected treasurer and general 
manager. On account of Mrs. Fordham’s falling 
health, after serving a year with the new company he 
retired from active business indefinitely, spending 
much time in Seattle and other western climes. 

Altho young in years Mr. Fordham comes to the 
Marathon Lumber Co. ripe in experience, highly recom- 
mended, and backed by a successful record, and the 
company is to be congratulated upon securing -the 
services of one so efficient to direct its affairs. 
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Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Manufacturers of 


Long Fir Joists 
Large Fir Timbers 


CAR MATERIAL 
and YARD STOCK 
FIR—HEMLOCK—-SPRUCE—CEDAR 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
706 Lumber Exchange Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Lumber 
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Factory Buyers 


Buy your lumber from a 
specialist in factory stock 
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Box, Shop and Clears 


are a specialty at our mills. 
ell us your needs today. 


CLOVER VALLEY LUMBER CO. 
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Loyalton, Cal. 
Flooring, 
Ceiling, 


FI Bevel 
Siding and Finish, 
Long Timbers, Joists, 
Dimension, etc. 


Bevel Siding, 
Finish and 
Shingles, 





E are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annually 
of Idaho end Western Pine at Dalkena, 
Washington. Send us your inquiries, 





WALLACE-BALLORD 
LUMBER CO. w. 
e make a 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, || specialty of 
Minneapolis, Minn. Shop. 
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Granite Falls, 


ano BIG TIMBERS “” 


Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 
H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








Eliot Cobb, of the Eliot Cobb Lumber Co., Meridian, 
Miss., was a local lumber trade visitor this week, 


C, R. Lockridge, of Seattle, Wash., manager of the 
box department of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, 
was a Chicago visitor this week. 


G. F. Hagenbush, of the Panhandle Lumber Co., 
Spirit Lake, Idaho, was in Chicago this week on his 
way west from a visit to Pennsylvania points. 


David C. Eccles, of Ogden, Utah, president of the 
Oregon Lumber Co., was in Chicago this week after 
spending several days in the East. He left for home 
Wednesday evening. 


Sam A. Thompson, sales manager for the Anderson- 
Tully Co., of Memphis, Tenn., was in Chicago Tuesday 
and left for Philadelphia, Pa., to attend the annual 
convention of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. 


M. BL. Nelson, sales manager; W. M. Beebe, manager 
of the southern pine department, of Kansas City, Mo., 
and C. H. Murphy, of Pine Bluff, Ark., manager of the 
Saline River Hardwood Lumber Co., were Long-Bell 
Lumber Co, officials in Chicago this week. 


Ben Meureke, of Chicago, has assumed the position 
of the manager of the land department of the C. H. 
Worcester Co., of Chassell, Mich., to succeed his 
brother, Paul Meureke, who resigned to become man- 
ager of a Jand company located at Chatham, Mich. 


Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary of the National Luin- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, went to Washington, 
D. C., this week to attend the conference of the lumber 
interests before the Redfield commission which is inves- 
tigating present prices of commodities in the different 
industries. 


E. Griffith, who has been in the commission lumber 
business at South Charleston, Ohio, has moved to De 
troit, Mich., with an oflice at 117 Twelfth Street, 
where he will continue to sell hardwoods and southern 
pine lumber, also specializing in chair, implement and 
wagon dimension stock, 


Frank F. Fish, secretary of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association ; George F. Kerns, of the George 
F. Kerns Lumber Co., and Leland Arthur, of Leland 
Arthur & Co., left Monday for Philadelphia, where they 
expected to attend the annual of the National Whole 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


W. L. Ryce, formerly of New Orleans, La., treas 
urer of the Cummings Moberly Lumber Co., with head 
quarters at Portland, Ore., and mills at Inland, spent 
a day or two in Chicago this week and then went to 
Indianapolis to meet Mrs, Ryce. They are now on 
their way to the Coast to make their future home at 
Portland, 


The Kentield-Lamoreaux Co., 
and crating stock, with offices in Chicago and fac 
tories at Washburn, Wis., Cass Lake and Bemidji, 
Minn., is now issuing a monthly house organ styled 
the K-L News, which is a newsy publication having 
to do with the company’s activities and items about 
employees. 


manufacturer of box 


John D. Mershon, of Saginaw, Mich., president of 
the Pacific Lumber Co., was in Chicago last Saturday 
and after conferring with Percy M, Gerhart, vice presi- 
dent of the company, who has charge of sales in 
Chicago territory, left for California. Mr, Mershon 
expected to go to Scotia and spend several days at the 
mills of the Pacific Lumber Co, there, 


Lieut. William Templeton and Capt. Frank Temple- 
ton, sons of William Templeton, of Perley Lowe & Co., 
who were overseas with the 86th Division, returned 
home this week, after being mustered out at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kan, Maj. Stuart Templeton was mus 
tered out at Fort Sill, Okla., some time ago and now 
Mr. and Mrs. Templeton have their boys back home 
with them. 


Harry P. Coe, manager of the export department 
and American sales office of the Flora-American Ply- 
wood Co, (Ltd.), 165 Broadway, New York, N. Y., with 
factories at Macon, Ga., and Portland, Ore., spent a 
day or two in Chicago the last ten days. He reports 
that the company is in position to specialize on ply- 
woods for European and American trade and has a 
fair supply on hand at both plants. He expects a 
larger production in 1919. 


Charles R. Thomas, assistant in utilization of. tech 
nical data of the Forest Products Laboratory, Madi- 
son, Wis., was in Chicago Wednesday en route home 
from Dayton, Ohio, where he went to confer with 
Government aviation officials. During the war the 
laboratory officials did not reveal any of the progress 
made at the laboratory relative to airplane construc- 
tion materials, but now some of the results of the 
investigations conducted successfully there will be 
given publication from time to time. 


Henry G. Foote, president of the H. G. Foote Lum- 
ber Co., Minneapolis, Minn., was a Chicago visitor 
Monday. Mr. Foote was recently elected president 
of the Minneapolis Building Material Exchange. He 
is actively helping to boost a big campaign to stimu- 
late the building of homes, which includes some very 
practical features along the line of rendering financial 
aid to prospective builders of homes for individual oc- 
cupancy. The plan is described in detail in a news 
story appearing in this issue. 


Will A. Cavin, well known lumber retailer of Stur- 
gis, Mich., was in Chicago Wednesday. He is very 


optimistic regarding the business outlook. 
his yard at Sturgis he is interested with M. S. Rudi- 
sill in the Niles Lumber C»., Niles, Mich., where the 
house building prospect is cspecially good this spring 
on account of the removal of the Michigan Central 
divisional terminal from Mivhigan City to Niles, re- 
sulting in the immediate need of a considerable num- 
ber of new houses for the families of the railroad 
employees. Mr. Cavin also looks for considerable 
building by the farmers duriig the next few months. 


Elmer EF, Todd, of White & Todd, Aurora, and C. L, 
Schwartz, Naperville, president and secretary respec 
tively of the Northern Illinois Lumberiman’s Club, were 
in Chicago the first part of the week laying plans for 
the meeting and banquet on Thursday. Mr. Todd spoke 
of the unusual success he had during 1918 in selling 
self feeders for hogs. One of his employees got up the 
design and suggested that the firm build one or two 
for sale to farmers. The experiment was tried and the 
fact that these self feeders sold like hot cakes is shown 
by the sale during the year of fifty-six, despite the 
fact that the sale was not pushed and that no advertis- 
ing was done. Mr. Todd plans to sell a good many 
more this year. Cypress is largely used in building 
the feeders and Mr. Todd now has a ear on the road 
to fill this year’s requirements. 


3esides 


C. W. Price has been elected general manager of the 
National Safety Council, the headquarters of which are 
in the Continental & Commercial Bank Building, Chi- 
cago. He takes the place of W. H. Cameron, who 
recently resigned to become manager of industrial rela 
tions for a large eastern concern. Mr. Price was for 
twelve years with the International Harvester Co., 
during the last four of which he was in charge of the 
safety work for all the company’s plants. He was also 
for five years assistant to the Wisconsin Industrial 
Commission. During the summer of 1917 he was 
director of the safety survey of all arsenals and navy 
yards, made by the United States Employment Com- 
pensation Commission. During the last two and a half 
years he has been field secretary of the National 
Safety Council, and in connection with his duties 
therewith has visited practically all the large indus 
trial centers. 


Paul C, Murphy, prominent real estate operator of 
Portland, Ore., and one of the prime movers in the 
successful “Own Your Home” campaign conducted 
in that city, which has attracted such widespread at- 
tention and interest thruout the country, was in Chi- 
cago on Monday en route to Portland from Washing- 
ton, D. C., where he has been supervising the organi- 
zation of the new “Own Your Home” section of the 
information and education service of the Department 
of Labor. In conjunction with department officials 
and several leading authorities upon building matters 
Mr. Murphy arranged the campaign manual that will 
be used in “Own Your Home” campaigns under the 
auspices of the new bureau. He said that over 150 
cities and towns will have campaigns under way soon. 
The manual referred to, as well as other useful cam- 
paign literature and individual service, including the 
personal aid of an expert in organizing these cam- 
paigns, may be had by addressing the “Own Your 
Home” bureau of the division of public works and con- 
struction development, Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN GOES SOUTH 


C. N. Buffum, for a number of years connected with 
the Panhandle Lumber Co., first as superintendent of 
the Ione, Wash., plant and later as general superin 
tendent of the company with headquarters at Spirit 
Lake, Idaho, has resigned. He passed thru Chicago 
this week on his way to New York City and after a 
brief visit there will go South for the F. 8S. Buffum Co., 
of New York City. C,. N. Buffum was raised in the 
lumber business, practically speaking, and has had 
extensive experience in manufacturing hardwood and 
southern pine on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. 

The F. S. Buffum Co. does a large export business, 
specializing in South American cargoes, and in 1918 
was one of the largest and most successful exporters 
of lumber in the United States. F. S. Buffum, presi- 
dent of the company, is the brother of C, N. Buffum. 
Mr. Buffum will attend to the Gulf business of the 
company, probably making his headquarters in Mobile, 
Ala, 

Just before he left Spirit Lake the employees of the 
Panhandle Lumber Co. presented Mr. Buffum with a 
very fine gold watch, upon the case of which is en- 
graved the following legend: ‘Presented to C. N. 
Buffum by the employees of the Panhandle Lumber 
Co,, Spirit Lake, Idaho, March, 1919.”" Accompanying 
the watch was a very fine gold chain and an Elk’s 
insignia, the latter being set with a diamond. Mr. 
Buffum is much pleased with this mark of esteem pre- 
sented to him by the men who formerly worked under 
him. 


A WOODEN HORSE THAT WALKS 


One of the latest things in the mechanical toy line 
is a wooden horse that walks which a Chicago concern 
is exploiting as a toy for young and old. The con- 
trivance consists of a sturdily built, well finished, 
wooden figure so arranged that its fore and hind legs 
can be alternately moved by pulling and pushing upon 
an operating handle mounted in front of the rider. 
The limbs are jointed at the hips and knees and by 
means of a simple mechanical arrangement are made 
to bend when the lever is actuated. The “horse” 
rears and pitches, its head swings back and the rider 
bobs about in western broncho style. As said before, 
the bucking broncho is made of wood. 
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DRIVE FOR ARMENIAN RELIEF 


Relative to the drive for the relief of Armenian and 
Syrian people the war board of the Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of Chicago has sent out the following letter to 
all members of the association in explanation of litera- 
ture relative to the raising of funds for the relief of 
these peoples : 

“We are enclosing herewith literature to which we 
call your careful attention, and a perusal of which 
will explain the object of this letter. Some time ago 
there was created by act of Congress a committee for 
the relief of the Armenian and Syrian people. The 
drive for funds with which to carry out these projects 
was commenced some time in January, but for one 
reason and another was not prosecuted to a successful 
end. 

“There is little or no doubt but what the Christian 
communities of the world owe a debt to this ‘cradle 
of Christianity.” We can all of us easily allege obli- 
gations pressing and important that are geographically 
nearer home. No matter how worthy the cause may 
be, it probavly does not relieve us entirely of our 
obligation to this starving, maltreated Christian people. 

“You will note the amount of money which they are 
asking the United States to contribute is $30,000,000, 
Of this sum the State of Illinois is asked for $2,031,- 
905; Cook County for $1,261,500 of that amount, and 
the lumbermen of Chicago for approximately $13,000 
of the Cook County allotment. It would seem as tho 


we should be able without difficulty to meet the obli 
gation as apportioned by the committee. Your war 
board has carefully considered this matter, and in 
transmitting this letter and literature accompanying 


tion to the fact that our cash assets are now almost 
$400,000. This is significant, because no mutual com- 
pany which has accumulated $200,000 in cash assets 
has in the history of insurance in this country ever 
failed, retired or made an assessment.” 

A comparative statement was submitted that showed 
the progress made by the company since 1912 is some- 
what remarkable. In that year the deposit premiums 
were $29,562.55, as compared with $231,096.32 in 1918, 
and the cash assets of $28,939.85 in 1912, as compared 
with $396,692.50 in 1918. The premium income in 
1912 was $29,562.55, and in 1918 it was $446,386.51. 


—~ 


LUMBER EXHIBITS AT RAILWAY SHOW 


When the National Railway Appliance Show was 
held at the Coliseum in Chicago, this week, not only 
did the Southern Pine Association and West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association have exhibits as usual but 
this year their displays for the benefit of railway ex- 
perts were better and more comprehensive than previ 
ously. 

The exhibit of the Southern Pine Association, in ad 
dition to the score or more specimens of creosoted piles 
and ties, etc., showing longevity of service up to fifty 
years, which had been a feature of the exhibit at previ- 
ous shows, had as additional features this year a 
model railroad creosoted water tank, a model bridge 
and a model of southern pine lattice truss, as well as a 
small factory model. The rules of the United States 
Forest Service for grading strengths, as well as the 
new density rule of the Southern Pine Association, 
were demonstrated by actual specimens, giving ex- 
amples of knots and shakes and other defects as well 
as good timber. There were many pictures demonstrat 














is leaving it entirely to the conscience of the individual 
and firm. 

“In behalf of the Armenian people, whose needs are 
urgent, may we ask that you fill out the enclosed 
card, with your check attached, for such sums as you 
may feel that you care to contribute, mailing same to 
EK. E. Hooper, secretary Lumbermen’s Association, 11 
South La Salle, at your early convenience? Make all 
checks payable to Harry A. Wheeler, treasurer.” 





SHOWING OF CASUALTY COMPANY 


The directors of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty 
Co, at their recent meeting in Chicago listened to a 
very interesting report presented by James S. Kemper, 
vice president and manager of the company, who went 
into considerable detail about the activities and the 
progress of the company in the last year. In closing 
his report Mr. Kemper said: 

“Just as it is difficult to forecast what is in store 
for the lumber industry during the coming year, so it is 
hard for us to know what problems we will meet in 
this company. Of one thing we are certain: With 
the continued coédperation of our policyholders and 
their support of our accident prevention work we will 
give them better insurance for less money than is any- 
where else available, The ample resources of the 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty, backed by the advan- 
tage of. confining our business to one industry, offer 
an exceptional opportunity to the lumberman who has 
thus far not affiliated with us, To such we call atten- 








ing southern pine operations from the woods to the 
mill, as well as literature descriptive of the activities 
of the Southern Pine Association. Visitors were given 
postal cards and asked to check from the following 
list of booklets, which would be mailed them upon 
receipt of the address at the association offices at New 
Orleans, La.: “Southern Pine Manual of Standard 
Wood Construction”; “Relation of Resin to Lasting 
Properties of Southern Pine’; “Mill Construction” ; 
“Standard Southern Pine Lumber Specifications” ; 
“Standard Southern Pine Timber Specifications,” in- 
cluding “Definition of Density Rule’; “Southern Pine 
Car Material Specifications’; “Standard Specifica- 
tions for Southern Pine Bridge and Trestle Timbers” ; 
“Highway Bridges and Trestles’; “Floors of Service 
(Wood Block Paving)”; “What the Cities Say About 
Creosoted Wood Block Pavements”; “The Interior of 
Your Home”; ‘Beauty Plus Service in Floors’; “The 
Home-Built Garage’; “A Hundred Handy Helps’; 
“School Architecture’; “Tank Booklet’; “Southern 
Pine Lattice Trusses” ; ‘Industrial Housing Book.” All 
the literature listed is distributed free except the 
“Industrial Housing Book,” which is sold for $5. 

Bridge timbers formed an artistic entrance way to 
the exhibit, which was in charge of A. L. Kammerer, of 
St. Louis, Mo. 

The feature of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Ex- 
hibit was a full sized trestle section of fir timbers, not 
only including the large timbers but the railroad ties 
and trestle bents of post, caps and sills. These tim- 
bers were furnished by the Hutchins Lumber & Storage 
Co., of Chicago. There were several large pictures, 


COAST LUMBERMENS ASSN. 
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among them being “A Typical Logging Show from the 
Pacific Coast’; “West Coast Region of Growth of 
Douglas Fir’; “Yarding and Loading in High Lead 
Logging of the Pacific Coast”; ‘Pacific Coast Logging 
Scene,” and “A Typical Stand of Douglas Fir.” Sev- 
eral pictures showed ship building scenes on the Pa- 
cific coast, an activity which played an important role 
in winning the war, while there were two other inter 
esting pictures, one showing a cross section of a 
typical cut of a Douglas fir log 42 inches in diameter, 
and the other a cross section of a log showing the 
location of the various grades. The West Coast ex- 
hibit was in charge of Chester A. Hogue, timber expert 
of that organization. The Marsh & Truman Lumber 
Co., Chicago sales agent of the Bloxonend Flooring, 
had an interesting exhibit adjacent to the Southern 
Pine space. Some of the other exhibitors known to 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN readers were the H. W. Johns 
Manville Co.; American Steel & Wire Co.; Western 
Electric Co.; Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., and the 
Lufkin Rule Co. 

The Railway Appliance Show was held in conjunc 
tion with the annual meeting of the American Railway 
Engineers’ Association, which was held at the Con 
gress Hotel. The convention and show attracted hun- 
dreds of railway engineers and mechanical experts to 
Chicago and the show especially afforded a fine oppor- 
tunity for the exploitation of the durability of lumber 
and timbers for railway purposes. 





DISCUSS HOUSING BILL PRO AND CON 

The housing bill that has been introduced in the 
Illinois legislature by Senator H. C. Kessinger, of 
Aurora, Ill., has created a stir in Chicago, just about 








TWO COMPREHENSIVE EXHIBITS OF TIMBER AND LUMBER PRODUCTS MADE AT RAILWAY APPLIANCE SHOW, COLISEUM, CHICAGO 


as many interests arising to fight against it as for it. 
Most the complaint seems to be over the way the bill 
is framed rather than against the bill itself, as there is 
really no good reason why a State legislation should 
not provide better housing requirements. 

Charles Bostrom, city building commissioner of Chi- 
cago, spoke before the Chicago Real Estate Board on 
Monday, telling the real estate dealers that the bill 
if passed and enforced would stop building in Chicago, 
saying: 

“Many of the provisions of this bill are burdensome 
and it would be unfortunate if the bill is passed with- * 
out modifying it to a great extent. The cost of mate- 
rials and labor at the present time makes the cost of 
building almost prohibitive, and if the further burden 
of complying with the requirements of this bill is 
placed upon an owner——and ultimately upon the occu- 
pants—it will absolutely stop building. There is no 
other view that can be taken of this matter. 

“One of the main difficulties in enforcing the pro- 
visions of the Chicago building code for tenement 
houses is the conflicts and uncertainties in a few of 
its important provisions. The housing bill, instead of 
clearing up these matters, will add an immense amount 
of confusion to the situation. 

“There are many provisions of this bill which are 
poorly drawn. Their meaning is not brought out 
clearly. They are incompletely stated—they do not 
reach far enough to cover the situation they attempt 
to cover.” 

Attorney J. L. Vette, of the real estate board, de- 
scribed the bill as “a document of forty-nine printed 
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LUMBER 


Give 


REDWOOD 


And send your inquiries along to 


UNION LUMBER CO. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIF. 





Specialties: 
FINISH TANK STOCK 
SIDING SILO STOCK 
THICK CLEAR FINISHED TANKS 
FLITCHES MILL WORK 
| Rarcains The C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co., Chicago q 








Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty 
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MILLS at Deer Island, Ore., and Yacolt, Wash. 
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Fir, Spruce, Western Pine 
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Red Cedar Shingles 


Eastern Yard and Factory Trade Solicited. 


KALVELAGE LUMBER CO. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
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We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 
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910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 
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pages containing numerous provisions as to the char- 
acter of buildings which may be constructed in cities of 
10,000 inhabitants or more, and deals with the ques- 
tions of light, ventilation, size and height of rooms, 
drainage, water supply, plumbing, sewer connections, 
height of buildings, fire escapes, character of stair- 
ways and other matters having to do with sanitation 
and safety.” 

The bill was defended at the meeting by Ernest 
Woltersdorf, who said: “I was on the committee two 
years ago and opposed the bill then drafted, but since 
then we have grown. The war has made a difference. 
I understand that this bill has the support of the 
State administration, and I have been told that it is 
favored by the Chicago housing council and the Illinois 
Society of Engineers, as well as by the women’s legis- 
lative congress, which met in Chicago last December.” 

The city building department is opposing the Kes- 
singer bill while the city bureau of sanitation in the 
health department is urging its passage. The advo- 
cates of the bill are using the words of Governor 
Lowden of Illinois in his biennial message when he 
said: “One of the most frightful causes of disease 
and debility is improper and sanitary housing. The 
time has come when II}linois should adopt some kind of 
housing code. Such a code might properly be lenient 
toward conditions as they now exist, but by rigidly 
controlling the future would inaugurate a better day.” 

The Chicago city council on Monday approved the 
city zoning bill, which as passed by the State legisla- 
ture protects residential districts from encroachment 
from factories. The bill has the backing of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce, the Chicago Real Estate 
Board and other civic organizations. The lack of such 
a law, say those who favor it, has held back home 
building in Chicago, because if a man built a home in a 
vicinity where there was other vacant property he did 
not know whether a factory would be erected near by to 
mar his home and depreciate his investment. If the 
bill were passed, say its sponsors, it would provide 
another incentive for home building. 


ISSUE OF OFFICIAL HANDBOOK 


The Official Handbook (Volume XXX) of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association is just off 
the press and is being distributed among the members. 
The membership list in the latest handbook comprises 
the largest and most representative that the associa- 
tion has ever published, showing 73 new members 
over the list in the handbook in November, 1918, and 
making a gross gain for the current fiscal year of 
133. This gain has been drawn from every quarter 
of the hardwood field in substantially equal propor- 
tions. Members will find the handbook answering 
almost any question pertaining to the methods or pro- 
cedure of the National Hardwood Lumber Association, 





TWO SECRETARIES ARE PROMOTED 


Growing out of the annual meeting of the Whole- 
sale Sash & Door Association held in Chicago last 
December there was organized the North American 
Wood Products Corporation, for the purpose of pro- 
moting the sale of American woodwork in European 
countries. Many of the leading manufacturers of 
woodwork in all parts of the country have become 
affiliated with the new organization, the affairs of 
which have now reached a stage of development that 





A. P. SMITH, OF CHICAGO; 
Secretary North American Wood Products Corporation 


requires the entire time of a capable executive at the 
headquarters in New York. Quite logically the choice 
of a man to occupy this important position fell upon 
A. P. Smith, who as secretary of the Wholesale Sash 
& Door Association has for a number of years ably 
directed that successful organization. Mr. Smith will 
accordingly remove to New York in the immediate 
future and take up the duties of his new position as 
secretary and general manager of the North American 
Wood Products Corporation. 

The vacancy resulting from Mr. Smith’s promotion 
will be filled by N. F. Godfrey, who is already on the 
job at the offices of the Wholesale Sash & Door As- 
sociation in the Steger Building, Chicago. Mr. God- 
frey is an executive of the clean-cut, aggressive type, 
and as he has had long experience in similar work, as 
well as a broad knowledge of the woodworking in- 


, dustry, it is safe to predict that the association will 


continue to prosper under his administration. Mr. 


Godfrey has for the last thirteen years been secre. 
tary of the Mississippi River Sash & Door Association, 
with headquarters at Davenport, Iowa. Prior to that 
connection he was for ten years with Palmer, Fuller 
& Co., which concern was formerly engaged in the 
wholesale sash and door business in Chicago. There. 
fore, residence in this city is no new experience for 
Mr. Godfrey. He will be heartily welcomed in loca] 
trade circles. His successor as secretary of the Mis- 
sissippi River Sash & Door Association is M. H. Daw- 
son, who prior to forming that connection was with 
the T. W. McClelland Co., sash and door manufac- 
turer at Davenport, Iowa. 

The North American Wood Products Corporation is 
officered as follows: President, G, L. Curtis, Clinton, 
Iowa ; first vice president, L. J. Bardwell, Minneapolis, 
Minn. (who also is president of the Wholesale Sash 
& Door Association) ; second vice president, J. B. 
Chaplin, Muscatine, Iowa; third vice president, B. P, 





N. F. 


GODFREY, OF CHICAGO ; 
New Secretary Wholesale Sash & Door Association 


Salmon, Washington, D. C.; treasurer, H. A. Sellen, 
Chicago; secretary and general manager, A. P. Smith. 

Several months ago the company sent a millwork 
expert to Europe to make a thoro investigation of 
conditions in Great Britain, France, Italy, Belgium, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark and possibly other coun- 
tries, This investigation is nearing completion, and 
the corporation’s representative will soon return to 
this country and make an exhaustive report of his 
findings, which will afford an intelligent basis for the 
strong efforts that will be made to develop a large 
export trade in woodwork with the various European 
countries. 


AWARD BIRD HOUSES TO PUPILS 


Bird house prizes are becoming a fad among pupils 
in the Chicago schools and in many instances of con- 
tests bird houses made of wood are being given to prize 
winners. An instance of how elaborate these prizes 
may be made was noted this week when pupils of the 
Lewis Champlin school on the South Side in Chicago 
were winners of a 60-room martin bird house for sell- 
ing the largest number of tickets to a community 
center entertainment. The bird houses aside from 
being desirable prizes afford homes for birds and give 
the pupils an opportunity to study wild life. Another 
good feature is that the bird homes are made of wood. 
Birds, like human beings, appreciate homey and com- 
fortable places in which to live. 








FOLLOWING HIS FATHER’S FOOTSTEPS 


Sr, Louis, Mo., March 18.—Clelland A. Antrim, son 
of Charles A. Antrim, has begun his training to be- 
come eventually head of the Antrim Lumber Co., of 
which his father is president. And he has picked out 
no soft spot, as most rich men’s sons would be prone 
to do, on which to make his start, but his beginning 
is in as humble a capacity as possible. It is at the 
very bottom. 

Young Antrim departed last week for Sand Springs, 
Okla., an oil and industrial center, where one of the 
thirty-seven line yards owned by his father is located. 
Here he has been employed as an assistant in the 
yard. He will be expected to work as long and as 
hard as any other employee of the company and for 
the same wage. He expects and is to get no favors. 
He already has taken up his new work and has writ- 
ten to the elder Antrim that he really likes it. 

During the war he was a student at Lawrence- 
ville, N. J., but left there without graduation to enlist 
in the navy. That was about a year ago. He re- 
ceived his first training at the Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station and then was sent to New York. 
He was awaiting ship duty when hostilities ceased. 
About three weeks ago he was relieved from active 
duty. And then he decided to take up the lumber 
business with the view of succeeding his father. It 
was at his own suggestion that he made the start at 
the bottom of the ladder to work his way up gradu- 
ally. Of course, this was gratifying to Charles A. 
Antrim, as he had made the same sort of a start in 
the lumber business. 

Sand Springs is a town of about 25,000 inhabitants. 
There are no bright lights there, but there is a splen- 
did chance to learn the rudiments of the retail lumber 
business, All of which is fine for young Antrim. 
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FINANCIER ENDORSES HOME OWNING 





Home Owning 


“Home owning is a constructive nation-build- 
ing process. As a result of our war-time econo- 
mies there are millions of Americans today who, 
for the first time in their.lives, are saving 
money. A continuation of these practices of 
thrift, so necessary to the nation, can best be 
assured thru the introduction of a popular home- 
owning impulse.” 














The above pithy remarks apropos of home owning 
was made by S. W. Straus, head of a Chicago invest- 
ment house that specializes in making loans on home 
construction, who believes that real estate and finan- 
cial interests should give all possible encouragement 
to home owning at this time. Mr. Straus entertains 
the belief that widespread and successful home owning 
activities this week would do more to alleviate social 
unrest than any other single development. He points 
out that the man that owns a home has a sense of 
stability, an appreciation of property rights and a 
respect for the orderly processes of society. 

“It is estimated that there is need in the United 
States today for not less than 500,000 new homes,” 
said Mr. Straus. “While the cost of building a home 
is higher today than it was before the war, there is 
every indication that rentals will continue to rise 
while the prices of building materials, with the tre- 
mendous amount of building work immediately ahead, 
can not be expected to reach much lower levels than 
the present. This is a most propitious time, therefore, 
for the development of a great home owning movement, 
which should be given special encouragement also be- 
cause it will help in the solution of our great social 
and economic problems. 


Feeling of Accomplishment 


“It is easier to save money for a fixed purpose than 
it is to save it merely for accumulation, and no object 
could be more worthy of the practices of economy 
than one’s own home, The home that has been bought 
and paid for out of a man’s savings will impart a feel- 
ing of substantial possession and concrete accomplish- 
ment that can be acquired in no other way. It will 
stand as a permanent monument to his industry and 
frugality and will serve as a constant inspiration 
to gain still further possessions. : 

“The fact that a family owns its own home will do 
much toward impressing on the minds of the children 
the practical value of thrift. Thru this medium, as in 


no other way, can they be made to realize that inde- 
pendence, comfortable surroundings, and wholesome 
happiness are the rewards of frugal practices. Even 
those who have passed the days of their early youth 
should remember that it is never too late to begin 
saving money for a home.” 


_~A 


RAILROAD GETS FIRST CONCRETE CAR 


The first concrete railroad car ever constructed was 
delivered in the presence of a number of engineers 
to the Illinois Central on March 17 at Chicago. Itisa 
gondola type car, designed by J. B. Strauss, C. E., 
built by the R. F. Conway Co., of Chicago, and is owned 
by the Concrete Car Co. of America, Chicago. The car 
is built on a steel underframe, on which the steel re- 
inforcement structure is erected. This structure is 
then surrounded by a wooden form and the concrete is 
shot against the form from a gun by the Hadite 
process, which makes possible a thinner wall than any 
other method. The car has a capacity of 1,800 cubic 
feet, is rated at 100,000 pounds capacity with maxi- 
mum capacity of 107,000 pounds and has a net weight 
of 53,600 pounds. 

Vice President Janne, of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce, made a short talk on the method of con- 
struction and was followed by Col. Nelson J. Pelouse, 
of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, who said 
he was much impressed by the car’s appearance. 

J. J. Tatum, general supervisor of car maintenance 
and repairs of the Railroad Administration, reviewed 
the various forward steps in car construction and inci- 
dentally remarked that the administration would have 
standardized on steel cars but that war scarcity of 
steel had forced it to make use of more wood than 
it would otherwise have used. Altho the concrete 
ear had stood tests of impact of twenty to twenty- 
seven miles an hour without any effect on its construc- 
tion, he suggested various other tests that had not yet 
been made, such as in loading at ore docks where the 
ore was dropped about fifteen feet, testing with a 
superimposed load, and subjecting it to torsion strains 
and twisting action. It looked promising to him, but 
its weight might so far offset the lower cost of build- 
ing and maintenance as to make the cost of hauling 
prohibitive. He said that while steel cars lasted 
twenty to twenty-five years in many sections, where 
they were used to carry coal that contained much sul- 
phuric acid this results in corrosion that reduces their 
life to about eight to twelve years. 

The inventor, Mr. Strauss, stated that the cost 
would be about half way between wood and steel, be- 
ing $200 to $300 more than the cost of a wooden 
car. 





RECORD OF LUMBERMEN’S EXCHANGES AND CLUBS 


LUMBERMEN’S CLUB OF MEMPHIS 


Mempuis, TENN., March 17.—The Lumbermen’s 
Club of Memphis at its semi-monthly meeting at 
the Hotel Gayoso Saturday afternoon voted to sub- 
scribe $125 as its pro rata of the money to be 
contributed by cities along the Mississippi in sup- 
port of the Mississippi Valley Waterways Associa- 
tion. The total amount to be raised is $600. This 
action was taken on motion of George C, Ehemann, 
chairman of the river and rail committee of the 
club. 

Capt. Henri Negre, who fought for three years 
during the recent war with the central empires and 
who is now a member of the French high commis- 
sion, addressed the club in the interest of the 
‘*Fatherless Children of France.’’ 

President Jorgensen was authorized to appoint 
a committee of interested lumbermen to investigate 
the best course to be pursued in protecting those 
having milling interests on Little River in Arkan- 
sas. Recent legislation has permitted work on this 
stream which has resulted in virtually cutting off 
the transportation of logs by water to mills located 
on certain parts thereof, and this condition is re- 
sponsible for the action of the club. 

John C. Dean, president of the Cole Manufae- 
turing Co., Memphis, was elected an active mem- 
ber. One application for membership was filed by 
the proper committee. 





CAIRO CLUB HAS SMOKER IN PROSPECT 


Carro, Inu., March 18.—The Cairo Lumbermen’s 
Club plans to hold its annual smoker and banquet 
in the near future in the Mutt and Jeff room of 
the Halliday Hotel, at which time a pleasant eve- 
ning is expected and a large attendance is urged. 

A representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
is expected to be present and address the members 
of the Cairo club and all local lumbermen will be 
glad of the opportunity of hearing him. The exact 
time of the meeting will be fixed later. 

At the regular business meeting last Thursday 
evening the annual election of officers was held and 
it resulted in a new deal all around. The new offi- 
cers chosen are as follows: 

oes. P. Schuh, of the Schuh-Mason Lum- 


er Co. 
Vice president—Ed. Kiser, Mississippi Box Co. 
Vice president—B. D. Crum, Louisiana Lumber Co. 
Secretary—E. J. Langan, P. T. Langan Lumber Co. 
Treasurer—D. J. Cadagan, McClure Co, 


President Schuh has announced that he will ap- 
point his various committees later, probably at the 
coming meeting. 

The Cairo Lumbermen’s Club has been a pretty 
live wire this last year and the new officers not 








only expect to keep up with the pace set by their 
predecessors but to go them one better in 1919. 





BUFFALONIANS CONFER 


Burra.o, N. Y., March 19.—The Buffalo Lum- 
ber Exchange at its informal lunch last Saturday 
discussed the income tax, which was naturally in 
everybody’s mind. No complaint was expressed, 
but an effort was made to reconcile the fact that 
the new tax law appears to discriminate against 
the corporation in favor of the partnership. The 
question was left where it was begun. 

The exchange appointed G. Elias as a delegate 
to the convention of the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association at Philadelphia. Others 
who expect to attend are President Horace F. Tay- 
lor, Charles N. Perrin, Hugh McLean, A. A. Mason, 
Clark W. Hurd, John McLeod, and A. J. Chestnut. 

The exchange has appointed a committee to draw 
up resolutions upon the death of Anthony Miller 
and it will report at the next meeting. The mem- 
bers are M. 8. Burns, chairman, C. N. Perrin and 
O. E. Yeager. 





—_ 


LUMBERMEN PLAN SUMMER OUTINGS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 18.—The Cincinnati 
Lumbermen’s Club purposes to introduce the sum- 
mer outing program with a farewell to a ‘‘wet’’ 
Ohio. The committees named at the last meeting 
by President George Morgan and by the member- 
ship have their respective tickets near completion, 
and both will be ready to report at the next regular 
meeting, April 7. Then there will be a month of 
campaigning for the election, which will be held at 
the regular meeting, May 5. 

That will be the last regular monthly meeting 
of the season, after which the entertainment com- 
mittee will arrange the first outing. It has been 
decided to fix the date before May 26, on which 
day the State of Ohio is supposed to go ‘‘dry’’ 
under the amendment to the constitution, adopted 
last fall. As that date falls on Monday it is prob- 
able the outing will be held Saturday, May 24. 





AGGRESSIVE advertising as a means of quickly 
restoring business in all lines to its wonted activity 
is strongly advised by Roger W. Babson, director 
of the information and education service of the De- 
partment of Labor. ‘‘During the war,’’ said he, 
‘we refrained from making purchases because it 
was the patriotic thing to do. Now, however, it is 
patriotic to do everything possible to start business 
just as rapidly as we can.’ 
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Wind River Lumber Co. 
Bridai Veil Lumbering Co, 


Products Marketed by 


Douglas Fir Lumber Co. 
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PORTLAND, ORE. 





Mills 
Brighton, Ore. 


° Ship Decking 
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_Chas.R.McCormick & Co. 


E. H. MEYER, Mgr. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


LARGE TIMBERS, TIES, RAILWAY 

MINING TIMBERS 

Special Bills for Rush Orders Are Our Specialty 
Telecode 

910-911 Yeon Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 


San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. 
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St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 


St. Helens Lumber Co.| 
5 
(28 Miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agents: 
CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO., Fife Building 





Pacific Coast 
Lumber 


Sullivan Lumber Co. 


10th Floor Northwestern Bank Building, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Shull Lumber & Shingle Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Fir 
Hemlock and Cedar Products 


— Mills at — 
Vancouver, B.C, Ginede. 
verett, - i 
Shelton, °  Washinston, 
SPECIALTIES: 


EAGLE BRAND 
B.C. XXXXX 


EAGLE BRAND 
B.C. XXX 


EAGLE BRAND 
EXTRA CLEARS 


EAGLE BRAND 
EXTRA *A* 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Shull Lumber 
& Shingle Co. 


909 White Bldg. 


























/ TRADE MARK SEATTLE, - WASH. 
White Pine Specialists of the West 
Factory Stocks Pattern Lumber 
Oregon | Selects and Pattern Western | Factory Stocks 
White Lumber White Selects and Specials 
Pine Yard Stocks Pine Yard Stocks 
Factory Stocks Mouldings 
Lath 
Factory Stocks 
Cali- Clears and Selects 
fornia Common Boards Idaho Factory Stocks 
White a a White _| Selects and Specials 
and Cut Sash an and Yard Stoc 
Sugar Door Stock Mixed Dimension 
Pine Mouldings Woods Lath 
Specials 
Pattern Lumber 
Western White Pine Fir and Larch Boards 


No. 4 Common and No. 5 Common 


Oregon-Washington Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
Suite 835 Henry Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 


EASTERN SALES OFFICES 
A. M. YOUNGS, 652 Otis Building, Chicago, Tlinois 
J. W. FAULKNER, 404 Marshall Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
M. J. THEISEN, 406 Temple Building, Detroit, Michigan 
WM. D. MERSHION, 1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











Springtime | Year’Round ,; Every Day 
Special Special Special 
Clear Fir Premium a ‘ 
SILO STAVES | « peNNANT” | 22° Action— 
that are just bs Uniform 
exactly right. Shingles. Stock. 

















Timber, Lumber 


Pacific Coast and Shingles 


J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co. 


Eastern Sales Office: = SEATTLE, WASH. 


Mixed Cars a 
Ship Timbers and Spars 


U. K. Swift Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber Merchants 


BOX SHOOKS—FIR—SPRUCE—CEDAR—HEMLOCK 
SOFT CORK WHITE PINE 














\ 525-527 Henry Bidg., SEATTLE , 











PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bldg.,. SEATTLE, WASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 
Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady, Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 

















Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Ensley—The Thirty-second Street 
Coal & Lumber Co, is reported to be out of business. 


ARKANSAS. McCrory—The Arkansas Lumber 
Co. has purchased the lumber yard, stock and entire 
business of H. D: Swayze and will make changes 
and improvements. 

Paragould—The Echardt-Lennon Lumber Co. is 
arranging to move its stave and heading plants to 
Monroe, La., where it will have better access to the 
red and white oak. 

COLORADO. Holly—The Cretcher Lumber Co. 
has sold out to the R. W. English Lumber Co, and 
the W. F. McCue Mercantile Co. The stock will be 
equally divided between the two companies and the 
Cretcher yard will be abandoned. 

FLORIDA. Millview—E. M. Larkin, president of 
the Perdido Lumber Co., has purchased the entire 
interest of the Blountstown Manufacturing Co. in 
the milling plant at Blountstown and will operate 
it under the name of the Calhoun Lumber Co. He 
will assume personal management of the concern. 
The purchaser also acquires large timber holdings 
in Calhoun County. 

GEORGIA. Macon—The W. J. Marshall Lumber 
Co. is succeeded by the Jeffreys & McElrath Manu- 
facturing Co. 

ILLINOIS. Highland Park—The Charles Har- 
baugh Lumber Co. has bought the lumber business 
of Tibbits (Inc.) at Sycamore, I : 

Tonica—The firm of E. F. Lambert & Son is suc- 
ceeded in the lumber and building material business 
by E. R. Lambert, the son. 

Troy Grove—The Farmers’ Grain & Lumber Co., 
recently organized, purchased the lumber stock of 
the Armour Co. and will greatly enlarge sheds and 
stock. The company will deal in lumber, building 
material, coal and grain. M. C, Smith, formerly of 
Rochelle, Ill., will be manager. 

INDIANA. Madison—The Bear Bros. Lumber Co. 
is succeeded in business by Delana Bear & Son. 

Waterloo—Troden Bookmiller is the new manager 
for the Cline Lumber & Coal Co., succeeding G. A. 
Howe. 

KANSAS. Norcatur—The Chicago Lumber & 
Coal Co. has sold out to the Reid Lumber Co, 

Prairie View—The Bloedorn-Hilsabeck Lumber 
Co. is suceeded by the Prairie View Lumber Co. 

Pratt—The Rock Island Lumber Co. has been sold 
to the Independent Lumber Co. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Foster & Lanier are 
reported out of business. 

New Orleans—Paul Lagasse has been succeeded 
by H. A. Lagasse. 

MAINE. Houlton—Vose & Hannigan, owners of 
the Houlton Planing Mill, have purchased the Davis 
Mill property including the storehouses, and will 
compet this plant in connection with their present 
mill. 

MICHIGAN. Adrian—The Adrian Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. has purchased the yards of the Jasper 
Lumber & Supply Co., Jasper, Mich., and Onsted & 
Kerr, Onsted, Wis. Both will be operated under 
local management, the main office being maintained 
in Adrian. 

Dimondale—E. S. Harris & Co., who have been in 
business here for the last twenty-one years, have 
sold out to the Rose-Shepard Lumber Co. The 
members of the new concern are J. A. Rose, for- 
merly a member of the Gill Lumber Co., Ann 
Arbor, Mich., and G. H. Shepard, formerly vice 
president and manager of E. S. Harris & Co. 

Grand Rapids—Emery & Schneider are succeeded 
by Herbert C. Schneider. 

Ironwood—Olson & Bergquist have reorganized 
and will engage in the lumber business exclusively. 

Marion—Elbert Keene, of Ludington, has pur- 
chased the lumber yard of J. B. Wagner, who: will 
devote his time to the wholesale business. 

MINNESOTA. Fertile—The Fertile Lumber Co. 
is succeeded by the St. Hilaire Retail Lumber Co., 
with headquarters at Minneapolis. 

Fosston.—The Wilcox Lumber Co. has been sold 
to the Farmers’ Coéperative Lumber Co. 

Minneapolis—Hudson: & Thurber have changed the 
name to the Hudson Manufacturing Co. 

St. Paul—The C. E. Ward Box Co. is succeeded by 
the Ward Manufacturing Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. Richton—Bentley & Emery have 
moved their office to Ovett. 


MISSOURI. High Hill—The John Nebel & Son 
Supply Co. has dissolved the corporation and Emil 
F. Nebel is now sole owner. 

Kansas City—The Anson Shingle & Lumber Co. is 
reported out of business, 

St. Louis—The Independent Lumber Co. is re- 
ported to be closing out. 

MONTANA. Belfry—The Holland Lumber & 
Hardware Co. has sold out to the Baldwin Lumber 
Co., of Bridger, Mont. 

NEBRASKA. Chadron-——Crites & Reitz succeed 
the Schwieger Lumber Co. 

Clatonia—The Corn Belt Lumber Co. succeeds the 
Jones-McCormack Co.. - 

Havelock—The Havelock Lumber & Coal Co. is 
reported to have sold out to a company of Lincoln 
business men with whom members of the Wood 
Bros, Co. are associated. 

Omaha—Demain Ledwich has retired from active 
duty as a member of the firm of Guiou & Ledwich, 
and the business will be continued by A. P. Guiou 
under his own name. 


NEW JERSEY. Caldwell—Cook & Haigh are suc- 
ceeded by F. J. Glasby. 

Trenton—Bozarth & Gagg are succeeded in busi- 
ness by A. W. Gage. 


NEW YORK. Baldwinsville—L. W. Haynes has 
sold out to Lewis M. Tappen. 

Rochester—The Trotter-Kelleran Lumber Co. has 
moved to Buffalo. 


NORTH DAKOTA. Cooperstown—Blackwell Bros. 
are succeeded by the Salzer Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters at Minneapolis, 

Hope—Edward W. Hanson is succeeded in busi- 
pees by the Crane-Johnson Co., headquarters in 

rgo. 








Larimore—The O. H. Phillips Lumber Co. is suc- 
ceeded by the Larimore Lumber & Fuel Co. 


OHIO. Edon—The Stine Lumber Co., of Bryan, 
and F. J. Alspaugh, of Willshire, have purchased 
the lumber business of the Edon Hardware Co. and 
will continue the business under the new corporation 
name of Edon Lumber Co. 

Girard—The Union Wholesale Lumber Co. is re- 
ported out of business. 

Niles—Edward Cunnick, jr., has disposed of his 
interest in the Central Lumber & Supply Co., for- 
merly known as Cunnick & Ellwood and is now 
affiliated with the East Ohio Lumber Co., recently 
incorporated with $100,000. He will be in charge of 
the Niles sales office of the company. 

OKLAHOMA. Bartlesville—The Kidd & Dwelle 
Lumber Co. is succeeded by the W. A. Kidd Lumber 
Co, 

Cushing—The Traylor Lumber Co. is suceeded by 
the Howerton Lumber Co, 

Miami—The Wilkes Lumber Co. is reported out of 
business. 


OREGON. Portiand—The Cutler-Johnson Lumber 
Co. has changed its name to the Everett-Johnson 
Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh — The Bartlett- 
Shotts-Wilson Co. has changed its name to the 
Iron City Sash & Door Co. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Carpenter and Osceola—The 
Yale Lumber Co. has sold its yards at these places 
to the Armin Lumber Co., of Iroquois. 

Hillhead—The Tri-State Lumber Co. has_ been 
succeeded by the Crane-Johnson Lumber Co., of 
Fargo, N. D. 

Yale—The Yale Lumber Co. has sold its yard to 
L. Di Pratt. 

TEXAS. Houston—George (C. Vaughn retires 
from the Vaughn Lumber Co., George C. Dascomb 
and E. R. Wicks continuing under the old name. 

WASHINGTON. Harrah, White Swan and Zillah 

~The Morgan Lumber Co. has sold out to the 
Tum-A-Lum Lumber Co., of Walla Walla, Wash. 

WISCONSIN. Belgium—The Pantzer Lumber Co., 
Sheboygan, Wis., has sold its local retail yard to 
Nick Mueller, formerly of the Mueller, Strauch & 
Reif Hardware Co., Manitowoc. 

Boyceville—Elwyn Benner has been succeeded by 
the Marcy & Benner Lumber Co. 

Johnson Creek—The Meyers & Schallert Lumber 
Co. is now the Meyers & Henke Lumber Co. 

Milltown—Bank Mads has sold out to the Consoli- 
dated Lumber Co.; purchasing department, Still- 
water, Minn. 

Milwaukee—The Halsted-Hughes Lumber Co. 
advises that it has moved to Suite 915, First 
National Bank Building. 

New Lisbon—C. Db. Curtis has sold out to the 
Wisconsin Building Material Co., which is operating 
a number of retail yards in the State. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Dothan—Dothan Milling & Manufac- 
turing Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

COLORADO. Cheyenne Wells—Cheyenne Wells 
Coéperative Mercantile Co., incorporated; capital, 
$25,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Victory Cabinet Co., incor- 
porated, 

Emden—Union Grain & Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $14,000, 

INDIANA. Columbus—Columbus Wood Turning 
Co., incorporated; capital, $5,000. Will engage in the 
manufacture and sale of wooden handles and other 
implements. 

KANSAS. Pittsburg—Baxter Lumber & Mercan- 
tile Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

KENTUCKY. Morton’s Grove—Bell’s Knob Co., 
incorporated; will engage in the sawmill and lumber 
business. 

North Pleasureville—Fred G. Jones Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

LOUISIANA. Shreveport—Cypress Tank Co. 
(Inc.), filed charter; capital, $100,000. Will manu- 
facture and sell wooden tanks and cisterns. 

Shreveport—Southern Rim & Spoke Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $50,000; to manufacture and sell auto- 
mobile and vehicle wheel stock, operate sawmills 
etc. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Amesbury—The Merimac 
Lumber Co. has incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Boston—Barris-Fralick Co., incorporated to whole- 
sale hardwood lumber; capital, $25,000. 

Boston—Alfred M. Bell Co., incorporated to do a 
glass, sash and door business; capital, $10,000. 

MICHIGAN. Adrian—Adrian Lumber & Supply 
Co., increased capital to $100,000. 

Grand Rapids—Topaz Log & Timber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $50,000. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Eppler-Meyer Lumber Co., 
incorporated. 

Wayland—Wayland Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $16,000, 

NEBRASKA. Grand Island—Hurst Sash & Door 
Co. has incorporated under the same name; capital, 
$25,000. 

NEW YORK. Crown Point—J. E. Pond & Son, 
incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Oswego—Courbat Co. (Inc.); lumber, sawmilling 
business etc.; incorporated; capital, $40,000. 

OHIO. Canton—Crystal Park Lumber & Coal Co., 
increased capital from $125,000 to $250,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Florence—Carolina Building 
Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

TENNESSEE, Knoxville—Schaad Manufacturing 
Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Charleston—Haywood Coal & 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

WISCONSIN. Algoma—Ahnapee Veneer & Seat- 
ing Co., capital increased from $100,000 to $600,000, 
and name changed to Algoma Panel Co. 

Kenosha—Southport Lumber Co., increased capital 
from $40,000 to $75,000. 

Milwaukee—T. A. Bruett Lumber Co., wholesale 
lumber, increased capital from $25,000 to $50,000. 
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BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Sault Ste. Marie—French River Lum- 
per Co., incorporated; capital, $150,000. Will operate 
mills at Garden River, Ont. Have purchased the 
township of Duncan from the Garden River Timber 


(tochrane—Lalonde Bros. & Co. (Ltd.), granted 
charter; capital, $75,000. 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Evergreen—The McCreary-Harper 
Lumber Co. recently began a wholesale lumber 
business. 

ARKANSAS. Le Panto—The Le Panto Material 
& Construction Co. has opened a lumber yard. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—William F. McMechen re- 
cently opened a wholesale office at 821 Continental 
Bank Building. : 

Wilmette—The Tyrolia, Talking Machine Co. re- 
cently began business. 

INDIANA. Center Point—The N. T. Keasey 
Lumber Co. and the C. E. Wilder Co., both of Brazil, 
have each purchased property in this place and will 
open lumber yards. 

Nappanee—The Farmers’ Grain & Mercantile Co. 
recently began a retail lumber business. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—William P. Ternes recently 
started in the lumber business. ’ 

Flint—The United States Lumber & Timber Co.’ 
recently began a wholesale lumber business. 

MINNESOTA. Pelican Rapids—Bilstad & Mellum, 
formerly in the hardware and lumber business in 
Detroit, have opened a yard here. 

MISSOURI. Koshkonong—J. E. Threlkeld has 
started in the lumber business. 

St. Louis—The Kilgore-Simpson Lumber Co., a 
new concern, has opened offices in the Syndicate 
Trust Building. 

NEBRASKA. Lowell—O. J. Walker has opened a 
lumber yard. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Madison—Moore, Pickett & 
Fallin will open a lumber yard. 

Winston-Salem—O,. W. Hallowell recently began 
in the lumber, building supply and paint business. 

OHIO. New London—G. Gettle has opened in the 
building material and lumber business. 

- OKLAHOMA. Enid—Sawyer & O’Connor will be- 
gin a hardware and building supply business. 

PENNSYLVANIA. McKees Rocks—William_S. 
Dickey, president of the West Virginia Lumber Co., 
of Pittsburgh, has purchased property here and will 
use the land for a lumber yard. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Sturgis—N. H. Thompson will 
open a lumber business on April 1. 

TEXAS. Graham—The W. B. Douglas Oil Rig Co. 
is the name of a new concern here handling rig 
timber. 

WASHINGTON. Anacortes 
gle Co. recently began business, 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


FLORIDA. Milligan—W. F. Wilkinson is said to 
be interested in the installation of furniture factory. 
equipment. 

Pensacola—A new sawmill with a daily capacity 
of 25,000 feet is being built on Bayor Texar, near 
Pensacola. 


KANSAS. Reserve—The Willis-Lucas 
Co. is constructing a new building. 

LOUISIANA. Alexandria—J. D. Pace and others 
are interested in a proposed veneer plant, according 
to report. 

OHIO. Cedarville—The Tarbox Lumber Co. has 
its new sawmill plant ready for the roof, The new 
mill will be one of the most complete in this section. 


RHODE ISLAND. Pawtucket—The Frank E. 
Tingley Sash & Blind Co. is erecting a new plant, 
200 by 60 feet. 


VIRGINIA. Norton—The Hidghet Ht to 1 Co. will 
install machinery to manufak andles, according 
to report. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Logan—The Huntington Cas- 
ket Manufacturing Co., recently incorporated, will 
erect a 2-story brick building, 30 by 200 feet, and 
install woodworking equipment. 

WISCONSIN. Appleton—The Appleton Hub & 
Spoke Co. has completed its new factory, 40 by 60 
feet, replacing the plant recently destroyed by fire, 
and has resumed operations at maximum capacity. 
The erection of the building was accomplished in 
sixteen days. 

Eau Claire—The Multitone Manufacturing Co., 
maker of cabinets for talking machines and other 
cabinet and panel work, has awarded contracts for 
designing and erecting a new plant which will cost 
about $50,000 with complete equipment of machinery 
and tools. E. J. Sailstadt is president and general 
manager. 

Eau Claire—The International Toy Co. is contem- 
Plating the erection of a large factory addition and 
the purchase of new equipment for the manufacture 
of wooden toys etc. : 

Star Lake—The Stange Lumber Co. will build a 
sawmill to develop the white pine timber near there. 

Wausau—The National Auto Wheels Corporation, 
409-411 Jackson Street, is preparing to enlarge for 
making wooden artillery wheels for motor vehicles, 
equipped with a channel steel band carrying solid 
rubber tires. John R. Mentzer is general manager. 


CASUALTIES 


ARKANSAS. Batesville—Mount Olive Stave Co. 
suffered the loss of a mill thru fire originating in the 
dust pit. The loss is estimated at $3,350, without 
insurance. 

FLORIDA. Fountain—The sawmill plant of the 
American Lumber Co. was completely destroyed by 
fire on March 10. 

GEORGIA. Albany—The Albany ‘‘D’’ Handle Co. 
had a recent fire loss. 

ILLINOIS. Kasbeer—W. C. Riley, dealer in lum- 
ber, buggies and implements, had a recent fire loss 
of about $5,000. 

INDIANA. Bristol—The lumber yard of L. E. 
Barnes was pert destroyed by fire, the loss being 
estimated at $7,500, partly covered by insurance. 

KENTUCKY. Clearfield—The plant of the Clear- 


The Anacortes Shin- 





Lumber 


field Heading Manufacturing Co. was destroyed by 
fire of unknown origin, the loss being about 315,000, 
with part insurance. The plant had been closed 
down. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Greensboro—The Sterling 
Manufacturing Co. lost a dry kiln by fire recently, 
the loss being estimated at $15,000. 

Lenoir—The Lenoir Chair Manufacturing Co. had 
a recent loss by fire. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Leeds—The Imperial Eleva- 
tor Co. has had a loss by fire. 

OHIO. Lima—The office building of the Rusher & 
Cook Lumber Co. suffered slight damage in a recent 
which for a time appeared to threaten the entire 
plant. 


OREGON. _Union—Fire destroyed the planer 
plant of the Western Pine Lumber Co., causing a 
loss of more than $10,000. In addition, 100,000 feet 
of finished lumber was burned. 

VERMONT. Richford—The veneer mill of the 
Richford Manufacturing Co. was destroyed by fire 
at a loss of between $50,000 and $75,000. 

WASHINGTON. Chehalis—The sawmill of the 
Tubbs Lumber Co. was totally destroyed by fire of 


incendiary origin. The loss is estimated at $50,000, 
partly insured. 





— 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


BALTIMORE, Mp., March 17,—Application was made 
in the Circuit Court by James J. Bardley, for the 
appointment of a receiver for the Twin Oak Lumber 
Co., operating sawmills in St. Mary’s County. Mr. 
Bardley states in his petition that he is the owner 
of eighty of the 250 shares of the capital stock of the 
company, and that Herman L. Meyer, of this city, is 
the largest stockholder and the president of the corpo- 
ration. It is further stated that as an individual, Mr. 
Meyer carried on local operations in Baltimore under 
the name of the Standard Mill & Lumber Co., which, 
according to the bill, is a customer of the Twin Oak 
Co., selling the product of the latter. The lumber 
turned out by the Twin Oak Co., it is averred, has 
been exclusively disposed of to the Atlantic Mill & 
Lumber Co., a concern located in the same neighbor- 
hood, below the market price, greatly to the detriment 
of the Twin Oak Co. An injunction is asked restrain- 
ing the Standard and its officers from further selling 
any of the stock of the Twin Oak Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA., March 18.—In the United 
States court here a condemnation proceeding was in- 
stituted by the United States against the Raine- 
Andrews Lumber Co, et al., by which the Government 
seeks to condemn for the public use a tract of 7,231 
acres located in Randolph and Tucker counties. This 
tract has been located by the secretary of agriculture, 
who recommends it for the purpose of establishing a 
national forest reservation, and for the purpose of 
preserving the navigability of the navigable streams. 


WHITESBURG, Ky., March 18.—Interesting litigation 
between the Kentucky Coal Lands Co. and the Mineral 
Development Co., a Philadelphia concern, for title to 
several thousand acres of hardwood timber and coal 
lands along Line Fork in Letcher County, valued at 
several million dollars, has finally been decided in 
favor of the latter. The suit has been pending for 
years and development of the property has been de- 
layed thereby. 

WHITESBURG, Ky., March 17.—A_ suit between 
Alexander 8. Webb, of New York, and the Continental 
Realty Co., for large boundaries of property in 
Letcher County, Kentucky, will shortly come up for a 
igs in the United States District Court at Frank- 
ort. 





LYNCHBURG, VA., March 17.—Suit has been filed in 
the Federal District Court by the United States 
against the South River Lumber Co., of Cornwall, to 
enjoin it from longer use of the Federal forest reserve 
in Rockbridge County, and to require it to remove its 
tracks from Government land. 


MosBILH, ALA., March 17.—The Great Eastern Rail- 
way Co., of Great Britain, has filed at Pensacola, Fla., 
an action against the Calhoun Lumber Co., a Florida 
corporation, for the possession of crossties to the value 
of $25,000 said to be stored at Port St. Joe. 





ABERDEEN, WASH., March 15.—A lien on 150,000 
feet of sawed lumber belonging to the Oakville Lumber 
Co, and the Price Lumber Co., of Oakville, Wash., has 
been filed by the Thompson & McNulty Logging Co. 
Sheriff Jeff Bartell has been appointed receiver. 





Los ANGELES, CAL., March 15.—-The Robert Holmes 
Lumber Co. has filed a voluntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy. 





TIMBERLAND SALES 


WHITESBURG, Ky., March 18.—The following trans- 
actions in timberlands are noted in this section: 
George Hogg and Gid Whitaker purchased several 
hundred acres of hardwood lands near Roxana and 
will install mills. The Currier Lumber Corporation, 
of New York, has purchased a big timber boundary 
adjacent to the Kentucky line in Wise County, Va. 
An extension of the Pound River Railroad is being 
made into the new properties. Kelley Day and others 
purchased about 600 acres of hardwood in the big 
Leatherwood Creek section. 





CHARLES Town, W. Va., March 17.—The Miller Lum- 
ber Co., of Gettysburg, Pa., has purchased of Mrs. 
Betty Henderson a 34-acre tract of timber near here, 
the price being $187.50 an acre. 
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AN OFFER to lend $1,000,000 to responsible indi- 
viduals for building purposes has been made by the 
Fidelity Trust Co., of Boston. In connection therewith 
Vice President A, L. Stark says: ‘We want people 
to know that we stand ready to do our part in financing 
building operations of the right sort, in the belief that 
such undertakings are vitally necessary, under present 
conditions.” : . 
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Wendling-Nathan Co. 
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NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 








WILLIAM H. YAWKEY 


William H. Yawkey, of New York, formerly of 
Detroit, Mich., died in Augusta, Ga., March 5, aged 
43. He was a prominent member of lumber, mining 
and financial circles in the metropolis, and had 
learned these businesses from the ground up. Mr. 
Yawkey was the son of William C. Yawkey, of 
Detroit, who had created for himself an enviable 

osition in the lumber and mining industries before 

is son had arrived at the college stage of his career. 
The young man, however, preferred business to cal- 





THE LATE WILLIAM H. YAWKEY 


lege, and after much persuasion was finally per- 


mitted to enter his father’s concern. His father, 
who wished him to put off a business career until 
after a college course had been attained, endeavored 
to make his position as difficult as possible, but 
succeeded only in proving his son’s remarkable abil- 
ity in handling the most puzzling situations and in 
enduring all the hardships a winter in the woods 
could offer. The father was finally won over when 


in the spring the son outdid all of his father’s com- 
petitors in getting the Yawkey timber to the mills 
ahead of all others from an important section of the 
north woods, and he at once entered upon a very 
successful career in both lumbering and mining. 

His first experience in the mining end of the busi- 
ness induced him to perfect himself as a geological 
and mining engineering expert, and in this respect 
he earned an international reputation within a few 
years. 

When he was only 23 years old his father placed 
practically the entire management of the business 
in his hands and himself retired from active 
business. 

When the possibilities of further development in 
the lumber business disappeared in Michigan, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota, thru elimination of the 
forests, he displayed great generalship in transfer- 
ring the activities of the Yawkey interests to the 
forests of the South and there greatly expanded 
their importance. 

His mining interests were, of course, the most 
important, and it was in this field that his great 
ability was most displayed, but other industries 
have also benefited from his genius, as he was 
interested in electrical patents, in oil fields and 
other lines. He was also an enthusiastic sportsman, 
and was the owner of the Detroit Baseball Club. He 
was a Thirty-second Degree Mason and an Elk and 
belonged to fees g A of the New York clubs. 

He is survived by his wife, formerly Miss Margaret 
A. Draper, of New York, and an adopted son, who 
was his nephew, Thomas Austin. 


HON. IRA H. RANDALL.—A prominent citizen of 
Augusta, Me., and a well known figure in the Maine 
lumber industry, Hon. Ira H. Randall, president and 
general manager of the Augusta Lumber Co., died 
at his home on East Chestnut Street, in that city, 
on February 24, aged 72. While Mr. Randall had 
suffered an attack of influenza last fall, and had not 
entirely recovered from its effects, his death was 
very sudden and unexpected. Mr. Randall was born 
in Stetson, Me., moving with his parents to Vassel- 
boro when 2 years old. About fifty years ago he 
went to Augusta where he was employed in the mill 
of which he later became president and general 
manager. He was prominent in log driving circles 
and only the week prior to his death had been 
elected a director of the Kennebec Log Driving Co. 
He represented Augusta in the House of Represen- 
tatives during two terms of the legislature. He is 
survived by his wife, three daughters and four sons. 
One of his sons, Lieut. Ira S. Randall, is now in 
Germany with the 1st Division. Two brothers and 
two sisters also survive. One brother, Capt. George 
Randall, is stationed at Fort Oglethorp. 


WALTER J. ELLIOTT.—Genuine sorrow is felt 
everywhere in the Pacific Northwest at the passing 
of Walter J. Elliott and his 54-year-old son Duane, 
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in Philadelphia, March 13. The Elliott family were 
visiting in Philadelphia when the entire household 
came down with influenza resulting in the two 
deaths. Mr. Elliott was western manager of the 
Wyatt-Prock Lumber Co. in Seattle, and had left 
the Coast about three weeks before to become sales 
manager for the firm at the Philadelphia headquar- 
ters. The family were arranging to make their home 
there and in the meanwhile were visiting friends, 
Mr. Elliott was only 32 years old, and was the son 
of the treasurer of the Menasha Woodenware Co., 
Menasha, Wis., where he was born. He went to 
the coast as sales manager of the Northwestern 
Lumber Co., at Hoquiam. Later he became buyer 
for the Lester W. David Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters in Seattle, and about a year ago was chosen 
as western manager for the Wyatt-Prock Lumber 
Co. He leaves a widow, the daughter of E. G, 
McLaughlin, of Seattle, and a 7-year-old daughter. 


SERGEANT PAUL MUNDELL.—R. D. Mundell, 
secretary of the Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Denver, Col., has been notified of the 
death of his son, Sergeant Paul Mundell, at Base 
Hospital No, 101, in France, of pneumonia. Sergeant 
Mundell was 27 years old and had been the manager 
of the Forest Lumber Co.’s yard at Wellington, Col., 
before his enlistment in the 9th Battalion, 20th 
Engineers (Forest) a year ago. From that time 
until the signing of the armistice he was actively 
engaged in construction work. He was on his 
way to France within forty days after his enlist- 
ment. The passing of this popular young lumber- 
man is keenly felt among Colorado members of the 
trade. Everybody connected with the industry in 
the Mountain States tenders sincere sympathy to 
the grief stricken family. 





JOHN C. DAVENPORT.—A pioneer northwest- 
erner of extended acquaintance, John C. Davenport, 
father of A. L. Davenport, manager of the Pacific 
Lumber Agency, died in Hoquiam, Wash., March 
10, aged 88. While most of his life was spent in 
Oregon and eastern Washington, Mr. Davenport had 
lived on Grays Harbor since 1908. The town of 
Davenport, Wash., was named after him. Besides 
A. L. Davenport, he leaves another son, Horace 
Davenport, of Spokane and San Francisco, and three 
daughters, one of whom is the wife of Robert Ewart, 
a lumberman of Hoquiam, and another the wife of 
A. L. Paine, of the National Lumber Co., of 
Hoquiam, 





MRS. EDWARD L. DAVIS.—Louisvillé lumbermen 
are extending sympathy to Edward L. Davis, head 
of the Edward L. Davis Lumber Co., Louisville, in 
connection with the death of Mrs. Davis on March 
15, following a lingering illness. Mrs. Davis, prior 
to her marriage, was Miss Anna M. Montgomery. 
For many years she had been a leader in church 
and social work. She was 49 years old. The 
funeral was held from the residence, with interment 
at Cave Hill, Sunday afternoon, March 16. 





LEVAN O. HOOVER.—One of the well known and 
most active lumbermen of the Wyoming Valley, 
Levan O. Hoover, died at his home in Wilkes Barre, 
Pa., at the age of 69. He had operated a number of 
manufacturing enterprises in Pennsylvania and 
New York, and also conducted the retail yard on 
South Main Street in Wilkes Barre. He had been 
in the lumber business for about twenty years, and 
had been very successful. He was a highly respected 
member of his community, was a director of the 
Hanover Bank and a member of a number of other 
organizations. His widow and six children survive. 





Cc. L. SHOWALTER.—A leading lumberman of 
West Virginia, who had engaged in the manufacture 
of lumber all his life, C Showalter, died at his 
home in Parkersburg after a lingering illness follow- 
ing a stroke of paralysis in January 1916. Mr. 
Showalter was a prominent Mason. He is survived 
by his wife, four married daughters, and son, O. L 
Showalter, of Clarksburg, W. Va. 


JAMES MILLER.—A prominent young lumberman 
and coal operator of eastern Kentucky, formerly of 
Oakdale, James Miller, died at his home near 
Whitesburg, Ky., March 15, after a brief attack of 
influenza. He was 40 years old and leaves a wife 
and several small children. 


SANFORD S&S. COON.—S. 8. Coon & Co., Lima, 
Ohio, advise of the death of Sanford 8S. Coon, 
founder and senior member of the firm, which oc- 
curred on Sunday, March 2, 1919. 





COMPANY SUES FORMER EMPLOYEES 


Charging malicious, fraudulent and corrupt con- 
spiracy in matter of obtaining sales information and 
other data relative to the business of the company, 
suit has been started in the State of New York by 
the Cornell Wood Products Co. of Chicago against Wil- 
liam Sayville, Charles H. Sayville, George Riley, 
Albert D. Stewart and Alfred B. Creighton, all former 
employees, and the Plastergon Wall Board Co., of 
Buffalo, N. Y., the former employees now being with 
the Plastergon Wall Board Co. The plaintiff de- 
mands judgment against the defendants for $46,350. 
William and Charles B®. Sayville and Albert D. Stewart 
are now located at Dayton, Ohio. 

In addition to charging that the defendants used 
information obtained while employees of the Cornell 
Wood Products Co, that was used in promoting the 
Plastergon Wall Board Co., the further allegation is 
made that: 

“The said defendants carried out said conspiracy, 
confederation and arrangement in going about among 
the general wall board trade, and particularly among 
the plaintiff’s customers and the persons to whom it 
sold and delivered its products, and circulated such 
false and malicious statements of and concerning the 
plaintiff, for the purpose of injuring and damaging 
the plaintiff and its business, trade and good will, 
while the said defendants were employed in their 
specific capacities herein alleged, and while they were 
drawing pay and salary from the plaintiff and their 
expenses were being paid by the plaintiff for the ex- 
ecution of thelr employment to the best interests of 
the plaintiff corporation; but on the contrary, and 0D 
information and belief, the said defendants devoted # 
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large part of their time and used expense money fur- 
nished by the plaintiff while furthering the business 
and trade of the Plastergon Wall Board Co., to the 
damage and injury of the plaintiff, resulting in in- 
juring the business and trade of the plaintiff corpora- 
tion, for the purpose of causing dissatisfaction among 
the plaintiff's trade and customers and thereafter 
sending agents and representatives of the Plastergon 
Wall Board Co. to the plaintiff’s trade and customers, 
which agents and representatives woyld thereupon at- 
tempt to deprive plaintiff of said trade and customers 
and divert the same to the defendant Plastergon Wall 
Board Co., all of which resulted in damage to the 
plaintiff.” 

The suit as filed sets up specifically allegations 
against each defendant, going into detail of every 
action against the Cornell Wood Products Co. which 
the plaintiff alieges was harmful to its business. The 
suit on behalf of the plaintiff was filed by Kenefick, 
Cooke, Mitchell & Bass of Buffalo, N. Y. 





THE MARKETS 











For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
tions See Page 32 


The improvement in the tone of the market no- 
ticeable last week is even more pronounced and 
almost every one who sells lumber joins in the 
thought that conditions are getting better. It is 
true that any betterment is simply part and parcel 
of a slow process, and that sort of process is likely 
to continue for some time. No one expects bustling 
activity now or anything resembling it for some 
time. The lumber market locally, much like a 
convalescing patient, feels just a bit stronger each 
succeeding day, instead of rapid recovery. 

Other cities’ also report a change for the better 
and it now looks as if considerable building will 
soon be under way in other parts. Not so much 
ean be said for Chicago, but it is plain to be seen 
that any betterment in the building line elsewhere 
will be reflected here. Architects in Chicago report 
that they have more figuring to do than they have 
had in years, but builders have not yet permitted 
themselves to come around to the decision to go on 
with the building they have in mind. Prospective 
builders appear to have plenty of funds to go ahead 
with work and no trouble in making the financial 
arrangements, but have not dismissed the thought 
that prices are high. More and more the thought 
is permeating the minds of the building public 
that prices are not going down and if they intend 
to build they would better proceed with the work. 

Most the woods are sharing a better market, tho 
no great activity prevails with any of them. The 
building woods find their improvement from the 
country yards while the improved tone with hard- 
woods comes from industries that are finding a 
market for their wares. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade 
RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED MARCH 15 


Lumber Shingles 

BT cikcpecetacesanes 28,902,000 1,989,000 

DEE ccnemmucavesee cue 69,533,000 5,198,000 

TORRE ois odua pans 40,631,000 8,209,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO MARCH 15 

Lumber Shingles 

0 rere eT ee 294,004,000 37,043,000 

DEED asteonoreden nee ee 396,253,000 35,199,000 

Po errr ee ye ae rere ee 1,844,000 

ROORORED. oc.ccctcecens 102,249,000 $$$ —  .ccccccs 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED MARCH 15 

Lumber Shingles 

PE ovnteeaeeneeenans 10,890,000 1,908,000 

UE i t0-cvaasbeeces nen 32,675,000 3,637,000 

ee 21,785,000 1,729,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO MARCH 15 

Lumber Shingles 

BEE wovecegns cake enes 116,564,000 22,793,000 

WUEE <éridecdeccveneess 188,946,000 22,429,000 

eRe meer he ee ee 364,000 

DOCTORES cc cccicvcees 72,882,000 j= —=§ secccccee 


Chicago Building Permits 


Permits issued by the Chicago Building De- 
partment for the week ended March 18 were as 
follows: 





CLASS No. Value 
Noe ee ee ae écan. ve cuanene 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000.... 33 $ 102,300 

5,000 and under 10,000.... 1 71,300 

10,000 and under 25,000.. 8 119,400 

25,000 and under 50,000.. 3 105,200 

50,000 and under 100,000.... 2 125,000 

ROC OCG GRA OVEE. 000 cic vcsccccs *2 850,000 
TOG wickaneeacneenvedesd's 59 $ 1,373,200 
*Steel gas tank, Crawford and 

35th; People’s Gas Co., $600,- 

000 ; Brick Manufacturing plant, 

5740 ‘Twelfth Street; Victor 

| oy a & Gasket Co., 

o0U, . 
Average valuation for week...... oink 23,27 
Totals previous week...........- 44 1,381,000 
Average valuation previous week.. .... 31, 
Totals corresponding week 1918. . 57 697,150 
Totals Jan. 1 to March 19, 1919.. 397 6,459,230 
Totals corresponding period 1918.. 277 7,133,266 


Fencing 


Season ¢ 
is Here 


All war restrictions are 

now removed—three de- 

layed seasons of fencing 

will be done this Spring—many 
farmers are already building fence. 
This is your golden opportunity to 
profit by the increased demand for 





ORDER NOW 


If you have not already done so— 











QUANTITY 


Get the Exclusive Sales Rights before it is 


too late. 


EFFECTIVE DEALER CO-OPERATION 


Write for Full Details Today 


CALUMET STEEL COMPANY 


Established 1907 
208 8S. La Salle St. Dept. 10 
(This adv. design is copyrighted) 





CHICAGO 








OF THE 





Mature 2-year 
oldand year- 
lings, the pick of 
leading corn 
belt herds. 
Show bulls or 
stock bulls, sing- 
ly or in carlots. tout 
mission firm county agent or 

















( Sih. Avani Spring Bull Show and Sales ) 


American 'Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders’ Association 


At Sioux City, Iowa, March 25 
At E. St. Louis, IL, April 1 
At Chicago, Ill. April 2 


For further information and catalogs write 
You can buy through your live stock com- 


American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Association 
4 ¥ 817 AL Exchange Avenue, CHICAGO 
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THE BEST BOOK IN THE LUMBERMAN’S LIBRARY 


Is ‘‘Tote-road and Trail,’’ just published. Here is ‘‘the lum- 
berman poet’’ at his best, singing heart-winning songs of 
logging, lumbering, and life in general. [Illustrated in 
color. A book no lumberman should miss. $1.25 postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 8. Dearborn 8t., 
Chicago, 


“TOTE-ROAD AND TRAIL,” 
BY THE LUMBERMAN POET 
A new book by Douglas Malloch, the laureate of the lum- 
ber industry, full of rollicking rhymes of logging camps and 
drives, the sawmill and the timber. [Illustrated in color. 
$1.25 postpaid. AMBRIOAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 481 
8. Dearbora 8t., Chicago. 
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NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, March 19.—A betterment is going on in 
demand, tho the change is not marked as yet. Re- 
ports from the mills indicate that the improved 
tone is more due to demand from other quarters 
than Chicago. Considerable hope is placed that 
there will yet be a substantial building revival this 
year and there are evidences to bear this out. 
Prices are strong. 


Minneapolis, Minn., March 17.—Yard demand 
shows some improvement, as many retailers are 
already doing a good business with the farmers, 
who are getting ready to put up barns and sheds 
to an unusual extent. There is a good call for box 
material and for low grade stock in general, but 
just now demand for upper grades is slow. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 19.—The white pine trade 
shows little activity, all grades moving less than 
normally of late. The buyers of the low grades 
who used to take crating lumber in lots of 200,000 
feet or so are now either saying that they have 
plenty of lumber on hand or else ordering it by the 
wagonload. The situation at the mills is reported 
to be unsatisfactory. Few buyers are making their 
appearance this month and it looks as tho not many 
purchases would be made for a time. 


New York, N. Y., March 18.—Demand for this 
stock is showing some increase and prices appear to 
be more firm but the market as a whole is quiet. 
Altho there are good prospects of improvement 
among the manufacturers yard stocks are low. 


Boston, Mass., March 19.—Altho white pine is dull 
prices are firm at: Uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, $134; 2%- to 
38-inch, $149; 4-inch, $159; selects, 4/4 to 8/4, $125: 


2%- and 38-inch, $140; fine common, 4/4, 90; 5/4, 
$102; 8/4, $103; barn boards, No. 2, 6- to 8-inch, 
$58; 10-inch, $61; 12-inch, $65. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., March 19.—Altho business is still 
quiet there is a little more inquiry and a little bet- 
ter demand. Dimension sells at: 8-inch and under, 
$45 to $46, with rumors of offerings at $44; 9-inch, 
$46 to $47; 10-inch, $47 to $48; 12-inch, $49 to $50. 
Random supply at the mills is light and with an im- 
proved demand prices are slightly firmer. As the 
Canadian mills have large orders from Britain there 
will not be much competition from them in this 
market. Scantling sells at $35 and $36; 2x8, $38 to 
$39; 2x10, $44 to $46; 2x12, $46 to $48, with prac- 
tically no business passing. Boards are duil and 
prices are not firm. Spruce covering boards, 5-inch 
and up, sell at $38 to $39, and matched spruce, 5- 
inch and up, at $42 to $43. Dry stocks are scarce, 
There is some competition from Pacific coast stock. 


New York, N. Y., March 18.—Stocks at mill points 
continue to be freely offered and inquiries are fair. 
Altho the building season has officially opened 
orders are limited and there is difficulty in maintain- 
ing prices for quick shipment business. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, March 19.—White cedar posts and poles 
ought to be enjoying a good market in the months 
to come, if any wood does. The post business should 
continue well because farmers have money, and 
farmers generally take great pride in how their 
properties are fenced. Surely they will spend a 
portion of their increased crop money for posts. 














Let Your Motor Truck Pull 
—Not Carry the Load 






































AKE the 
power. 


most of your motor truck’s 


Your motor truck—exerting its power as a 
pulling force—can haul three times ,as much 
as it can carry. 


With a Fruehauf Trailer carrying the bulk 
of the load—a 1%-ton truck pulls 4-ton loads; 
a 3%-ton truck pulls 10-ton loads. 


And the ton-mile cost is reduced to one-half 
to two-thirds. 


In fact, the annual saving effected by a Frue- 
hauf unit is $3,000 to $4,000. 


Hitch your motor truck to a Fruehauf 
Trailer—treble its carrying capacity—reduce 
your initial investment. 


A Fruehauf Trailer-Truck unit costs only 
one-half as much as a motor truck of the same 
capacity. 

The Fruehauf Trailer can be equipped with 
our patented jack, making possible the opera- 
tion of two or three trailers with one truck. 


Special loading and unloading devices—built 
especially for lumber dealers—are also fur- 
nished with the Fruehauf Trailer. 

Write for complete information and our book 
on efficient lumber transportation. 


Present prices are guaranteed against reduc- 
tion up to September 1, 1919. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


1305 Gratiot Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 





As to poles, the war caused placement to go down 
almost to nothing; the railroads, street car lines, 
telephone companies and utility power plants do 
only as little work as will actually permit them to 
avoid absolute trouble. The Railroad Administra- 
tion is not only likely to place many new poles 
but companies named will go ahead with much 
new work. Consequently the cedar pole people wear 
broader smiles than they have in many months. 
The shingle trade is quiet. 

Minneapolis, Minn., March 17.—Some improve- 
ment in the pole market is noted, but nothing like 
what it should be at this time of year, and the de- 
mand appears confined so far to repair work. Post 
business is quiet, as the yards now are stocked to 
meet spring demand and will not be buyers until 
retail trade has depleted their holdings. Producers 
are getting out of the woods in much better shape 
than they had expected, owing to the way winter 
has held on. The break-up of roads is apparently 
here, but the extra time has been used to good ad- 
vantage and stocks cut are being brought out with 
very little loss. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, March 19.—The same distributers who 
noted betterment last week say trade is still bet- 
ter this week and believe that demand is on the 
upgrade to stay. There is increasing evidence that 
stocks north and south are such that they can not 
stand a strong demand long without depletion, 
which gives the millmen the feeling that they can 
easily hold until they get a price. In Chicago the 
improved demand is from the piano and musical 
instrument factories and the furniture plants. So 
far there is but little demand from interior trim 
factories. 





Minneapolis, Minn., March 17.—There is a season- 
able improvement in demand from the factories, 
especially in the furniture line. Prices on some 
lines of stock have dropped back a trifle after the 
recent advance, but oak and birch hold firm and 
apparently will not show any recession. The out- 
look is improving for flooring and sash and door 
stock. Wholesalers find their best market east- 
ward, however, and there is little yard trade. 

St. Louis, Mo.,, March 18.—The call for red and 
white oak, plain and quartered, seems to be the 
outstanding feature of the hardwood market, with 
very little to be had, stocks being rather low. There 
is some buying of gum by furniture factories out- 
side of St. Louis. Locally the furniture men are not 
buying, but as they are doing a good business with 
rather low stocks it seems only a question of a 
short time until they will be in the market. Box 
manufacturers still are pretty well loaded up and 
are not inclined to do any buying at this time. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 18.—Mills are less con- 
cerned now about getting new business than in get- 
ting out orders already on hand. The bad weather 
which has prevailed all thru the west side hard- 
wood region thru the winter continues and the re- 
sult is that some orders have been long delayed. 
Factory demand still is the big factor, railroad 
business still being held up. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 19.—At some of the leading 
wholesale yards a quite noticeable improvement is 
reported, while others say they see scarcely any 
gain over a month ago. Nobody has any large 
number of orders on hand, but the general feeling 
is that trade will show an increase soon. A num- 
ber of the leading woods are quite strong in price, 
since the mill stocks are below the average and are 
not likely to increase rapidly. Manufacturers in 
some instances report that it is difficult to get the 
bank accommodation needed and this holds back 
ordering. 


New York, N. Y., March 18.—There is more buying 
of hardwood reported than some weeks ago and this 
business seems to be holding better than other lines. 
Inquiries are received from furniture manufacturers 
and are more numerous than they have been for the 
last few weeks. The supplies carried by consumers 
have been low and it is generally believed that a 
fair price situation is to be expected. The factory 
trade, especially the piano line, is very satisfactory 
and a fair volume of new business continues to be 
offered. The orders being booked seem to be suffi- 
cient to keep the stock holding nicely. 


Boston, Mass., March 19.—With a better demand 
and inquiry the hardwood market continues to im- 
prove. Prices remain firm. Dealers are expecting 
a demand from France and England for oak, pop- 
lar and maple. Trade with furniture, wagon, auto- 
mobile, piano, musical instrument and implement 
handle makers shows an improvement and there is 
an improved inquiry from yacht builders, but with 
the interior finish people trade remains dull. Chair 
makers find trade poor and are holding off. Cur- 
rent prices are: Oak, quartered, $110 to $120; plain, 
$80 to $82; birch, red, $78 to $80; sap, $66 to $68; 
maple, $65 to $68; basswood, $70 to $72. 


Baltimore, Md., March 17.—There is still a meas- 
ure of hesitancy about the inquiry for hardwoods, 
which does not seem to extend beyond immediate 
requirements, but somewhat more activity has de- 
veloped and orders come in freely enough to ab- 
sorb the offerings. Sellers maintain that prices are 
more likely to go up than down as heavy needs as- 
sert themselves later on. The foreign demand is 
counted upon to give the market a touch of snappi- 
ness. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, March 18.—Hardwood stocks are 
so low and broken that manufacturers are able to 
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hold prices firm. There continues a fair distribu- 
tion and inquiries indicate a strong demand when 
construction work opens up. There has been a 
better demand for car stock, ties and crossing ma- 
terial, preferably of oak, and furniture and vehicle 
woods are stronger. Factory and shop demand has 
improved and box and crating material and stock 
for interior trim are quite active. There is much 
inquiry from manufacturers of sash, doors and mill- 
work. 





Ashland, Ky., March 17.—There is a healthy in- 
quiry going the rounds for the entire list of oak and 
some business is developing. Construction timbers 
especially are in heavy call and prospects are bright 
for an early run of good business. Hickory is in 
good demand, altho ash is quiet. Primes remain un- 


changed. 
HEMLOCK 


Chicago, March 19.—There is much better inquiry 
and orders come in a bit faster. Stocks are such 
that distributers know that any sustained activity 
would cause depletion. Prices hold well. 


New York, N. Y., March 18.—No trouble is ex- 
pected in selling this stock when the construction 
starts and altho the trade is quiet at this time 
within the next few weeks a volume of orders from 
retailers in outlying sections is expected. There 
is ample stock held at mill points for high prices. 
The suburban dealers are getting into the market 
more actively. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 19.—Business in hemlock 
continues below normal, tho the mill representa- 
tives state that they have been getting a larger 
number of inquiries and believe that steady im- 
provement has set in. The local yards appear to be 
well stocked and will not make as extensive pur- 
chases as a year ago. They are hopeful, however, 
that the building trade will pick up largely next 
month. 


Boston, Mass., March 19.—Hemlock demand is 
light and shows no improvement. Prices are not 
very firm. Altho there are few hemlock boards 
available, especially dry ones, they are inactive and 
may be had, 10- to 16-foot, clipped, at $38. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 18.—Manufacturers and 
jobbers of hemlock are holding prices firm and the 
statistical situation warrants the position they take. 
There is not much activity. When the construction 
market opens consumers will realize how short of 
actual requirements hemlock stocks are. 


POPLAR 


Chicago, March 19.—Poplar, which has been hit- 
ting the long, long trail of good business, seems to 
be showing no weariness; if anything, conditions are 
getting better for the wood. Stocks are scarce and 
prices are satisfactory. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 19.—A strong market pre- 
vails in poplar and demand has been on the in- 
crease lately. Some wholesalers regard poplar as 
too high in comparison with oak, as it is selling 
at $7 to $15 above that wood, which is unusual. 
This leads to substitution to some extent and it is 
figured that prices will have to come down. Low 
grade poplar is not in active demand at present. 


Baltimore, Md., March 17.—While inquiry is not 
brisk orders are sufficient to take care of all offer- 
ings and prevent anything like congestion. Altho 
the demand for poplar is entirely for immediate re- 
quirements the dealers are never wholly without 
orders and the movement for any given period 
shows up well. The dealers make no complaint of 
the prices realized nor the quantity they are to dis- 
pose of. Activity appears to be on the increase. 


Boston, Mass., March 19.—The poplar trade shows 
a little improvement and prices remain firm. More 
business is being done with concerns making tele- 
phone and other high grade specialty boxes and with 
the factory trade, but for interior finish stock there 
is little demand. The demand for crating is only 
fair. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 18.—The poplar market 
shows steady improvement and seems to have re- 
covered its old-time strength. While all grades are 
active the strongest demand is for the higher 
grades. Furniture and vehicle manufacturers are 
buying freely at quotations. Wagon box boards 
are quoted at $90 and above and the condition of 
stocks indicates an advance. As the season’s cut of 
poplar has been scarcely 60 percent of normal there 
will be no surplus stocks to force concessions. 





Ashland, Ky., March 17.—There is a good demand 
for high grade poplar, with stocks hardly sufficient 
to take care of requirements. Considerable increase 
is noted in the call for wide panel stock as well as 
for widths 12 inches and wider. Only a limited 
amount of new stock is going on sticks and prices 
are holding at about the basis that has prevailed 
for the last few months. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, March 19.—Conditions with fir are about 
the same as last week, which means that tho buy- 
ing is a bit better than it was there is no great 
activity. Fir went so well recently that the trade, 
with less volume, feel that conditions are consider- 
ably off, while they are really doing a fairly good 
business when compared with the present lumber 
volume. Some spruce is being sold. Red cedar 
Shingles are quiet. 


Seattle, Wash., March 15.—Washington fir mills 
are watching closely for developments in British 
Columbia, where labor troubles coupled with 
unstable freight rates have started reports of an 
impending shutdown for thirty days or more. Wash- 
ington mills are in pretty much the same state as 
previously reported, with yard trade good and con- 
ditions slowly improving. Labor is more plentiful 
and more efficient. Discount Sheet No. 1 is out 
on the basis of the new list, being about the same as 
No. 25 on the basis of the old list. 


Tacoma, Wash., March 15.—The fir market is 
holding steady, with a considerable volume of 
inquiry. There is little change in cutting order 
activity. Dimension is firm. Uppers are mostly firm 
at the 25 list, altho a few are lower. Stocks at the 
mills are not large. 





Portiand, Ore., March 15.—While business in a 
general way is rather quiet the last few days have 
brought to light large orders for fir railroad ties 
which have a tendency to strengthen the cutting 
business, and some very large business in this line 
and cargo business may develop shortly. The spruce 
market is steady with a good demand for box lum- 
ber. The pine market remains unchanged. Mills 
are beginning to resume operations thruout the 
Pacific Northwest and stocks are reported low. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 18.—A good steady de- 
mand for fir continues. Dimension stuff is having a 
heavy run and buyers as a rule are in a hurry to 
get their orders filled. There is also a good deal of 
mixed car business just now. New business is less 
in evidence than repeat orders from previous buy- 
ers and not much trade is coming from the east 
side. Oil field activity is making good business in 
the Southwest, particularly in Texas. Prices which 
were inclined to sag a little last week are now firmer 
and dealers believe that coming weeks will show 
advancing tendencies in a number of items. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, March 19.—Activity with the western 
pines awaits revival of the building industry and 
until that really comes business will halt. How- 
ever, distributers say that there has been some 
improvement and the feeling is general that there 
will be more new building this year than most peo- 
ple looked for a few weeks ago. In fact, there is the 
most hopeful feeling in that respect right now of 
any time yet. Prices are strong. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 18.—Demand for western 
pines shows little change, orders continuing at 
about the rate for the last several weeks and prices 
remaining firm tho indications now are for a grad- 
ual increase in demand. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, March 19,—Redwood grows stronger 
daily and there is less complaint about conditions 
with the distributers of this wood than any other. 
Not only is improvement noted but distributers say 
that nothing will prevent a big business in the next 
few months. Prices are strong. 


San Francisco, Cal., March 15.—The market is 
firm, with prices well maintained. California yards 
are buying more freely,.altho there has not been 
a great increase in the volume of business. Stocks 
are not heavy anywhere. Eastern shipments of 
bevel siding and shop lumber are looking up. Tank 
stock is in demand for the oil fields in Texas. There 
is some inquiry for clears for export. Some parcel 
shipments are being made offshore. * 


Kansas City, Mo., March 18.—After having sagged 
quite a bit the redwood market is again showing 
signs of reviving. Orders are small but are coming 
in more steadily and the market shows promise of 
activity this spring. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Baltimore, Md., March 17.—The demand for North 
Carolina pine is very limited. Building grades have 
held their own very well. Boxmakers do not have 
extensive requirements to take care of. Receipts 
are held down and some reduction in available 
stocks has been effected. 


Boston, Mass., March 19.—Altho business shows 
but little improvement prices remain firm. Prices 
current on rough edge, for which the demand is very 
quiet, are: 4/4 under 12-foot, $51 to $52. With No, 2 
common southern also available and roofers coming 
into the market better they are now offered at: 6- 
inch, $34.50 to $37; 8-inch, $35 to $38. Little is heard 
of such former quotations as $44 for North Carolina 
6-inch roofers. 





Buffalo, N. Y., March 19.—The shortleaf market 
is somewhat stronger and the small mills which 
have been selling at below the advanced quotations 
appear to be coming into line. The demand has not 
begun to pick up to any large extent tho whole- 
salers are getting some more orders than was the 
case a month ago. A period of quiet in the demand 
for crating lumber has set in, as factories have not 
started up actively. The building trade is also 
slow in this territory. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, March 19.—There seems to be no doubt 
that the lumber situation shows more pep and the 
improved situation applies to southern pine as well 
as the other woods. Gradually, there is more indi- 
cation of considerable building this spring even if an 
actual boom must be delayed until business is more 
stabilized. Just what the southern pine situation 


would be if the market suddenly spurted into real 
activity there is no telling, as southern mills are low 
on stocks and especially low on the more desirable 
items. Prices hold well, except some items. No. 3 
boards sell at a lower figure than they did: 








Kansas City, Mo., March 18.—The market shows 
just about enough demand to keep it going and it 
may be taken as a fair indication of the situation 
that wholesalers continue wholly uninterested in it. 
The inquiry continues large, but manufacturers 
have long ceased to show any excitement over that, 
since it seldom develops an order that is not in the 
emergency class, and these are none too plentiful. 
Meantime the manufacturers sit tight and let the 
retailers angle for lower prices. 





St. Louis, Mo., March 17.—As retailers are buying 
conservatively and in mixed cars the problem of 
supplying the demand, because of broken stocks, 
is difficult for the manufacturers. On items that 
are wanted the question of price does not seem to 
enter. Rains still interfere with operations and 
due largely to lack of production rather than to de- 
mand prices remain firm, altho prospects for a bet- 
ter demand seem to be bright. 


New Orleans, La., March 17.—Demand is reported 
to be more active, altho failure of the railroad 
appropriation bill has slowed down the development 
of active call for railway material. Retail call is 
picking up but the retailers find stocks so broken 
that it is difficult to place orders for immediate 
shipment. Current prices are firm with an upward 
tendency. Production has not reached its full stride. 
There is said to be a fair export trade with the 
West Indies and Mexico, all conditions considered, 
some gain in demand from Central America and 
occasional shipments to South America. Export 
inquiry is brisk and there is confidence that when 
conditions permit movement of stocks there will be 
a strong call from Europe. 


The following f. o. b. prices prevail at mills in the 
sections indicated : 
Hat- Kan- 
Tusca- ties- Alea- sas 
loosa, burg, andria, City, 
FLOORING — Ala. Miss. La. Mo, 


NS ow Pere i. + aero peiae 
Babetter. 6... .««- «++. 49.50 52.25 
Micddadeane we vases oe pons 
Gcaceedcavea ccee - Se *40.00 
) Ae écae VE bene ans 

FG B&better ... .... 388.00 384.50 36.75 
1 amet i wees «eee %36.00 
aes ee eae ‘cone ecoe GU 
Me dwaad 83.50 *88.75 .... aia 
Se See 26.50 *25.25 *25.00 27.25 
ge! oe Cae sows SOO acose GD 
B&better ... .... 48.00 *46.50 48.50 
eee ovwe “Se ‘ecco “Eee 
ae «css |e a? wane 
1. 2 Serre «tte wane ---- 88.00 
B&better 85.50 35.25 35.50 
De hime eseads -... *36.50 36.00 
© riwcuueas we ea ooee “ee 
Desaceadddaa afeie annie POP 
1 Fee 33.00 33.00 32.75 .... 
We Ravccins 26.00 26.25 25.50 27.00 
1 ee iced, Ee lew eee 

Rn@” Nea d, Cisse cx anna. ne kane 

ee By Ce eceds 27.00 26.00 26.50 

Sle By; Coe facia ce vee eee ecae 

CBRILING— 
%x4”" B&better ...... ...- 80.75 *30.00 31.75 
i ee: ccoe “ae ecoe Se 
Wi Midaidies aeeed conn “Se cane Se 
5x4” B&kbetter ...... .-.. 83.50 33.00 33.50 
| 1S eres .--- 81.25 81.50 30.50 
1 seer ee see 
%x4” B&better ...... Se lS ee 
) OSS Ae nad, ee eeaa aes 
1 Sh Dae re 
) OS errr eoee 919.25 
PARTITION— 

1x4” B&better ....... ---- 87.00 38.75 *87.25 
ME Rediks dine xen ree: 9. Pee 
ON ere eoee 26,25 coon asee 
1x6” B&better ....... ocue, Se eeee *%39.00 
PP err cae esos One 





1 li aS coon GORE ccce EO 





¥%x6” B&better ...... ree toca See 
i i) te %27.00 382.00 .... 
ge Ae C2T.00 cee 
| eee *19.00 
Drop Sipinc— 
1x4 or 6” B&better.... .... 36.00 35.25 36.50 
i Sere ..-- 82.75 32.50 33.50 
| See era, § fare 7.25 
Wee Biewsvda dee “are de 
FINIsSH— 
Bédbetter Rough: 
> bh: Le 88.00 34.50 and 
> lt err ares Senet ee *36.00 
We a ekaaad aa nlc x <s #3 *37.50 
Ba OO Bc vepewe 37. 40.25 
CEE Ir 37.50 41.75 
eS | =. *40.25 *45.50 
1% and 2x4 to 12”.. aaa 42.00 
Bébetter Surfaced: 
BG EE vaeecwcss 39.00 32.50 és ones 
Es afd ata atiataca iis ---- 86.50 35.50 38.25 
| ee rr .--- 88.50 38.00 38.50 
Wee fp inddavvechae --.-. 88.50 38.00 39.75 
SS BOG SE wis dace xs ..-. 40.00 38.50 41.00 
WE ahiddeawasede ..-. 41.75 389.00 43.00 
ee ere ---- 40.00 45.00 46.75 
1% and 2x4 to 12”.. waar coce  Gaue 
STO CBE ce cccccs 41.25 
OC Surfaced 
REAP y 34.50 37.00 
Be Fenda datenewaa 35.00 36.00 
EO bi bn ueiwecscws 35.00 37.00 
SU O06 16". vcicccce 86.25 38.25 
Me Peete wiaeas 37.50 40.50 
1% and 2x4 to 12”.. cece See 
CasinG & Base, Bébetter— 
Co RS |. rere ~++- 48.50 45.00 45.75 
DO i kee wn adecens ices.) CAG eee 
JAMBS, Bébetter— 
1 ai ctaceiaare -+e+. 43.25 48.00 45.50 


x 
14%,1% & 2x4 & 6”... 47.50 *48.00 50.00 
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Tusca- 
loosa, 
Ala. 
Boarps, 818 or 828— 
No. ‘e x6 to 12”...... Sew 
x 8”, 14 and 16’ 
Other length........ 
1x10”, 14 and 16’... .... 
Other lengths...... cle 
1x12”, 14 and 16’... 
Other lengths....... 
No, 2 (all 10 to 20’): 
TS is | eer 25.50 
AD” cpsovcesvnses 27.00 
BRAO” 6 5:00:00 0609-08 27.00 
RE” cosas ke 4010s 28.00 
No. 3 Ved lengths) : 
AX 6 WO TR. ccvcves ates 00 
1x wt pie Siew 60 6 1ETe em 
SRO” «, 0.60.00 -0i0:0.0.002 
BOE — 9:5:6.0:9'5 10/90 ,4:000% 
No. 4, all widths & lgts. 
Faxcina, 818— 
No. 1x4", | ee 
diker lengths Troe e 
CS eee 
Other lengths..... 6 
No. 2 ye lengths) : 
Se” bb heheh 006608 24.00 
aD” sre¢isdvoneaee 26.00 
- - ae lengths) : 
ie” ee Te te 
we eg 


1, 1x8”, 14 and 16’ 
“Other lengths > cme os 
1x10”, 14 and voile 
Other lengths. . . 
No. 2 (10 to 20’) : 
=, = 


27.50 
27.50 


20,00 





- x Oe . 20.00 
Groovep Roorinc— 
No, 1,:in0", 


14 a“ 0) Siew 
Other lengths. . aT se 
DIMENSION, $1S1E—_ 


me, 45 BE G7; FO? 650% 24.00 
12 . 24,00 
16’ - 25,00 
18 & 20’. 26.00 
Sz 6”, { 
2 
ae 8"; 


18 
2x10”, 
1 


2x12”, e 
1 5. 
No. 2, 2x 4”, 3. 
Sx 0", 22. 
Ss 3"; 3. 
23. 
& ¢ t 
2x10”, A 3. 
ae obese 23.00 
| aS 23.00 
18 & 20’. 24.00 
OukS*,, Fe" o6-00% 24.50 
BR’ s0:005 Wee 
| Pe 
18 & 20’. 25.50 
No. 8, 2x4” pene beek - 
Oe ee 
2x4 to12”..... 


LONGLEAF TIMBERS— 
No. 1 Sq.E&S 848, 20’ 
and under: 
” 


ee ee iseneae 
Se 5.66 Fatwa weno 
| Or PST eee ° 
| er eee 
SHORTLEAF TIMBERS— 
No. See 20’ & under: 
10” reek et eee 
| a ee 
BE S006 hs 8.00% 0.0% 
OOS be baa 's WOON as pe 
PLASTER LATH— 
SS. 5 Ue 
Se 1S eee ° 
ByrkiT LATH— 
Ot See 
EE ob i0 wee: ar8. 6:0 


12’ and longer 
CaR -- tmagmeaas (all 1x4 & 
“)— 


eee, : eee 
DORE BO" ne sews 
12 and 14": weed 


9 ps 18’. 
8’ 


No. 1, 


3° and ‘multiples. 122: 
No. 2, Random........ 
ce Dacnine=— 


9, 10, 18 or 
_ Se ae eee se TO 
Car SILis, 84S— 
ce ts. ee 
Up to 9”, 34 to 36’, aes 
Up te Re", &4 to 86"..° ...» 
88 to 40’. mere 


Car FRAMING— 
8” & under, 20’ & under .... 


Tirs— 
6x8”, 8’, 90% heart... .... 
No. 18q.E&S. .... 
LONGLEAF PAVING, BLOCK 
Stock— 
No. 3 BG. DSS. ..ccscee 


eeee 


Hat- 
ties- 

burg, 

Miss. 


31,00 
33.00 
33.00 
*36.00 
35.00 


25.50 
25.50 
29.00 
29.50 


ty 00 

.50 
a. ‘50 
23.00 
14.25 


3: 3.25 
26.00 
28.25 
19.00 
21.25 


34.00 


934.25 
*33.25 


26.50 
28.50 


21.00 
21.50 


27.50 
25.50 
26.25 
26. 75 





25.00 
26.75 
29.75 
380.50 
31.50 


8.55 
2.50 


21.50 


1) #19/25 


*34.00 
83.00 
24.00 


*28.50 


38.00 
37.00 


40.00 
24.75 


eeee 


eeee 


Kan- 

Alex- 8as8 
andria, City, 

La. Mo. 
$1.50 32.25 
$1.50 31.25 
81.00 32.25 
80.00 32.00 
35.00 35.00 
84.75 34.50 
27.00 27.25 
27.25 27.50 
28.50 30.00 
*21.00 21.00 
*20.75 21.50 
21.00 20.50 
oe 15.00 
cee MeO 
29.75 29.50 
$0.25 82.75 
81.25 31.75 
23.25 23.50 
25.75 25.25 
20.00 17.50 
18.75 18.75 
31.50 31.75 
aL 7b 32.25 
81.00 82.75 
29.75 32.25 
27.00 27.75 
27.25 27.75 
19.75 20.00 
20.25 20.25 
.. 84.00 
. 84.50 
27.75 27. 25 
25.75 25.75 
27.25 3 25 
27.7 a1. 45 





24.00 
25.25 


26.25 


27.75 
27.25 
17.00 
17.00 
17.00 


28.00 
30.75 
34.00 


25.00 


24.50 
25.00 
26.00 


26.50 
27.00 
27.50 
16.75 


27.50 


3.95 
3.30 


21.00 
21.75 
22.00 


- *38.00 


22.00 


30.00 


*38.00 
*35.50 
*38.50 
*33.00 
*33.00 
*33.00 

27.00 
*28.75 


*38.00 
37.75 


oa 


28.50 
20.25 


23.00 





Baltimore, Md., March 17.—Delayed construction 
holds the movement within very narrow scope. But 
stocks of Georgia pine have not been augmented to 
any extent and little would be required to stiffen 
the list. Only the heavier timbers are in liberal 
supply and there is practically no danger of con- 
gestion in any division of the trade. No important 
concessions are reported and the mills maintain 
their ideas as to values, saying that reductions 
would invite actual losses. 





Boston, Mass., March 19.—Demand and inquiry for 
southern and Arkansas longleaf shows an improve- 
ment, altho trade is still far below normal. South- 
ern pine flooring shows the most improvement. 
Flooring prices are fairly firm at: A, $60 to $62; B, 
$46 to $58; C, $46 to $51. Altho a little better, par- 
tition does not show this improvement, so 11/16 
by 3% may be had for $46.50 to $44. As No. 2 North 
Carolina roofers have been coming into the market, 
altho demand for No. 2 southern is better, prices are 
weaker and 6-inch may be had for $34.50 to $37; 
8-inch for $35 to $38. 


New York, N. Y., March 18.—Prices continue to 
hold firm altho there has been a feeling that there 
would be some falling off. It is generally believed 
that until Congress passes appropriation measures 
and until it is learned how railroad buying will be 
effected the movement of this stock will be slow, 
as the volume of new orders is restricted thru the 
failure of Congress to take up such legislation. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 19.—The southern pine de- 
mand is still small, with much holding back on the 
part of the railroads, who need the lumber but 
have not the money with which to buy it. They 
are limiting their purchases of all supplies for the 
present. In the house building line not much activ- 
ity is reported, some of the local planing mills stat- 
ing that they have scarcely anything at all to do. 
But it is confidently expected that the situation will 
improve within the next few weeks. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, March 18.—The southern pine 
market is dull, but prices of all grades are strong 
and concessions that occur only emphasize the 
strength of the market. Dimension has shown an 
improvement and wider stocks are up $1 to $3, the 
weakness of the market being mainly in 4-inch to 
6-inch stock. Partition, flooring and ceiling show 
advances of 25 cents to $1.75 and boards an average 


of about $1. Southern mills report more demand 
from South America. 
CYPRESS 
New Orleans, La., March 17.—Demand shows 


marked improvement. Altho call from the East is 
rather quiet elsewhere retailers are buying more 
freely, especially those in northwestern territory. 
Some concerns have advanced quotations 50 cents 
to $1.50 and the price’ tendency is upward. While 
production has increased mill stocks are broken and 
it will be six or eight months before stocks now 
being cut will be seasoned and ready for market. 
Mills report some items of common very scarce. 
When items are in stock shipments can be made 
promptly as the car supply is satisfactory. 


Chicago, March 19.—Cypress reflects improvement, 
as do most the other wéods. The increase in in- 
quiry and orders come mostly from country yards, 
tho industries are placing some business. City yard 
business is quiet. Prices are strong. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 18.—Volume of business 
has shown a considerable improvement in the last 
week and sales agents say there is more improve- 
ment in sight. The manufacturing demand is pick- 
ing up right along and is now getting somewhere 


‘toward the normal call for shop stuff. Scarcity of 


stock has resulted in an advance of $2 in all wide 
stuff; that is, 12 inches and wider in all thick- 
nesses. 


St. Louls, Mo., March 18.—The demand for cypress 
for mill shipment continues rather slack. Some 
inquiries are coming from country yards, but there 
is very little doing in St. Louis among the yards 
or large consumers. Distributers here are doing a 
big business in less than carload shipments, this 
demand reaching large proportions. The market 
remains firm at recent advances. 





New York, N. Y., March 18.—Buying of this stock 
is very little beyond the immediate requirement 
altho inquiries are a trifle better. Dealers report 
tank sizes to be in demand but it is believed that 
the market is awaiting an improvement in the build- 
ing situation, 





Baltimore, Md., March 17.—Cypress stocks are 
limited and exert no pressure on quotations, so that 
altho there is a feeling of disappointment that the 
demand by this time is not larger ‘there has been 
no lowering of quotations. The situation at the 
mills relieves the market of all apprehension of a 
slump. Conditions do not warrant any precipitate 
marking down of quotations. 


Boston, Mass., March 19.—An improvement in the 
cypress trade, chiefly from factory consumers, while 
not large, gives the dealers encouragement. Prices 
remain very firm at: 1sts and 2nds, 4/4, $67 to $70; 
5/4 and 6/4, $69 to $72; 8/4, $80 to $83; 38-inch, $95 to 
$105; No. 1 shop, 4/4, $47 to $48; 5/4 and 6/4, $53 
to $56; 8/4, $58 to $61. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 19.—The better grades of 
cypress are stronger than for some time, both firsts 
and seconds having gone up considerably in price. 





It has been necessary to do a good deal of corre- 
sponding with the mills in order to locate needed 
supplies. Demand for lumber is not very active, but 
the outlook is somewhat improved. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 18.—The recent heavy 
rains have interfered seriously with country dis- 


_tribution and factories are taking the bulk of the 


cypress moving in this market. Some retailers have 
taken advantage of the readily available car supply 
to replenish their yard stocks, but these are much 
under normal for this season. Quotations are firmly 
maintained. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, March 19.—Red cedar shingle prices re- 
main: Clears, $4.15; stars, $3.50, Chicago basis. White 
cedars are unchanged, the quotations being: Extras, 
$4.40; standards, $3.55; sound butts, $2.60, Chicago 
basis. Lath are quiet. 


Minneapolis, Minn., March 17.—The outlook is 
good for demand later, but just now business is 
slow. Transit supplies are small and no weakness 
is noted in the market, which has recovered some- 
what from a recent depression. Yards seem to have 
stocks sufficient to care for early trade and buyers 
are waiting until the promise of spring building 
materializes before ordering anything additional. 





Kansas City, Mo., March 18.—The market has 
gained strength again this week and prices have 
advanced 5 to 10 cents over last week’s quotations. 
More spring-like weather is now prevailing over 
the Southwest and considerable repair work is under 
way. Salesmen generally are agreed that the pros- 
pect is excellent. Building activity in the cities 
ought to begin very quickly now and there is cer- 
tain to be considerable activity in the country when 
the roads dry out. Quotations range $2.40 to $2.45 
for stars and $2.90 to $2.95 for clears, with some 
quotations made at $3. Premium clears are firmly 
held at $3.60. 

Seattle, Wash., March 15.—In red cedar shingles 
wholesalers have cleaned up many transients this 
week. The market is a little firmer, at $2.40 and 
$2.90—Rite Grade inspected stock, same. During 
the last two weeks a great many transients have 
been sold at a loss, some as low as $2.75; but such 
transactions disposed of stock that had been on the 
road for some time, and wholesalers did not care to 
place their cars in storage. 


Tacoma, Wash., March 15.—Red cedar shingles 
are about steady. Demand is a little improved. 
Output remains reduced. Logs are scarce. Shingle 
men are satisfied a good spring business is ahead 
and business has a healthy feeling. 


New Orleans, La., March 17.—Mill stocks of 
cypress shingles are depleted and broken. Much 
business is declined because of inability to ship, and 
some stock is shipped green at the buyer’s request. 
Available stocks of cypress lath have been somewhat 
reduced of late as they have been meeting a better 
call. Cypress shingle prices are stiff and lath prices 
steady and unchanged. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 19.—The shingle market is 
stronger, with extra clears now quoted at $4.66 and 
stars at $3.83. This is 20 cents higher on clears 
than quoted a week ago. It is reported that the 
advance is due to the mills establishing a uniform 
grade. The demand is a little better than a few 
weeks ago and wholesalers have been adding to 
their supplies with the expectation of early retail 
purchases, 





Boston, Mass., March 19.—Lath are slow but firm 
in price. The 1%-inch sell at $4.50 to $4.75, and 
$4.25 is the lowest price on 1%-inch. As lath are 
scarce an advance is predicted. Shingles are dull 
but prices for white cedars are firmer. White 
extras are quoted at $5.25 and clears are firmer at 
$4.75 to $4.90. Demand for red cedars shows no im- 
provement, British Columbias being quoted as high 
as $5.27, while Washingtons sell at $4.70 to as high 
as $5. As clapboards are scarce they remain high 
and firm, 4-foot extras being quoted at $58 to $60; 
clears at $56 to $58. As furring is not in good de- 
mand prices are not firm. Two-inch may be had 
for $36. 





Baltimore, Md., March 17.—The labor situation 
holds back construction work and holds down in- 
quiry for shingles. Offerings are small with an 
actual shortage of supplies indicated, so that quo- 
tations remain reasonably firm. Stocks of lath are 
limited and they are in better demand so that the 
market on the whole is very steady. The output of 
— has not been such as to make offerings at all 
ree, 





Cincinnati, Ohio, March 18.—While there have 
been more inquiries there has been no increase in 
the distribution of shingles, either cedar or pine. 
Cypress are a little more active than the others. 
Prices are held all around. Pine seems in better 
supply and the price on No. 1, %-inch by 4-feet, 
has been lowered 10 cents to an average of about 


$4.25. 
COOPERAGE 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 19.—But little slack cooper- 
age stock is in demand just now, tho the flour barrel 
business shows improvement. The local shops have 
ample supplies on hand in most cases and the same 
is true of large concerns elsewhere in this terri- 
tory. The apple crop has come thru the winter in 
good shape, but it is not expected that the yield 
will be as heavy as last year. Cooperage stock is 
easy in price. 











